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CHUCKCHEE TALES. 
BY WALDEMAR BOGORAS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


These tales were collected in the Kolyma country 1895—96, in the 
camps of the Reindeer Chukchee west and east of Kolyma River and as 
far as the Chaun Bay and the Upper Oloi and Omolon Rivers. They 
were published in Russian in 1900 by the Imperial Academy of Science 
in St. Petersburg.’ I give here the English translation of some of these 


1 Marepianbi 10 H3y4eHilO YYKOTCKarO SA3bIKA HW GorbKAOpa, coOpaHHbie Bb 
Koapimckomb okpyrb. Wsaaanie Mmnepatopckoii Akagemin Haykp. Bboin. I. 
C-Ilerep6yprb 1900. (Materials for the study of the Chukchee language and 
the folklore collected in the Kolyma District. Edition of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, part 1, St. Petersbury, 1900.) This collection included 
168 tales, 416 and XXXVI pages. Of the 168 tales of the Russian edition, 
68 are published here. They represent two sections of division III, nos. 
49—119: (a) Creation Tales, (b) Genuine Tales. No. 78, the story of the 
Scabby Shaman, was omitted as it was printed in the American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. IV, 1902. In Russian, however, it is somewhat fuller. 

Nos. 120—126 of the same division represent tales borrowed from the 
Russian, partly with curious adaptations. Nos. 127—140 represent semi- 
historical stories of wars with the Eskimo, Koryak and Russians. Some of 
them are epics, such- as the long story of Elendi and his sons, in four 
chapters. 

Nos. 141—144 are descriptions of shamanistic trances dictated by the 
shamans, with some autobiographical details. Historical tales and de- 
scriptions of shamanistic experiences are very remarkable and should also 
be published in English. 

Divisions I and III of the original texts are here omitted. Division I, nos. 
I—48, represents incantations, proverbs and songs published in my mono- 
gtaph on the Chukchee (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
volume VII, part 2). Division III represents tales, collected during the first 
year of my Chukchee study, with the assistance of various interpreters, since 
my own knowledge of Chukchee was, at that time, but limited. Some of 
these tales are also of interest. 

The Chukchee alphabet, introduced in my Jesup publications is here 
used. The small capitals E, I, L, have been replaced by e, i, 1; g. by g. 
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tales. The publication of this translation seemed to me the more necessary. 
as the other half of the Chukchee tales collected in the Anadyr country 
and also on the Pacific shores and published in English (Publications 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Volume VIII, Bogoras, Chukchee 
Tales) could not be fully understood and put into the right connection 
without this first half, the items of which not infrequently are richer ip 
detail and fuller in description. A short study of this material was made 
by the author in an article under the title: The Folklore of Northeastern 
Asia as Compared with that of Northwestern America, American Anthro- 
pologist, Volume IV. 


TALES ABOUT BEGINNING OF CREATION. (TOT-TUMWA- 
TA/GNIKEN PINILTE). 
I. THE CREATOR MAKES MEN AND ANIMALS. ! 


Once upona time it was quite dark. There existed only two lands, Lu*’ren 
and Qe’fiévin. Creator sat on the noonday-side of these lands, and con- 
sidered how he could make the sunshine. So he created Raven and said 
to him, ‘‘Go and peck; and with your pecking set free the morning-dawn.” 
The Raven flew eastward and pecked, but he could do nothing. So he 
came back to Creator and said to him, ‘‘I could do nothing.”’ Creator was 
angry. He caught Raven and cast him aside. ‘““No need of you. Be off. 
I will not give you food; go find it for yourself.” 

Then Creator made Wagtail, and he was a large, fine bird. Wagtail 
flew away and pecked and pecked. He wore out his beak pecking. At last 
he made a tiny hole, and came back to Creator. Creator asked him, 
‘“How far did you succeed ?”’ “I succeeded in making a very tiny hole.” 
‘Go back and make a bigger one,” said Creator. So Wagtail went back 
and pecked again. At last, pecking and pecking, he made a large hole. 
The dawn spurted through, and it was light. 

Wagtail had worn off all his beak with pecking. His body was skin and 
bones and all his feathers dropped out. He had no wings to fly with. 
Wagtail went back a foot to Creator. There was nothing to eat along the 
way, and even his bones became brittle and thin; he grew quite small 
and weak. At last he came to Creator. ‘“How is it ? Have you done the 
task ?”’ ‘““Yes, I have done it. There is light over the earth.” ‘Ah, ah.” 
Creator clothed him with new feathers and made his beak sharp-pointed 
again. Then he gave him a new house under a grass hummock, and he 
said, “Live here and bring forth children; your food shall be the worms 
in the ground.”’ 

After that Creator descended to the earth. He scattered seal bones and 
said to them, ‘Be living human creatures!’”’ Then he came back. After 


' ‘Told by Re’mkilin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Omolon 
River, summer 1895. 
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a while he thought, ““Who will bring me news from the earth ?’”’ He sent 
Ptarmigan, ‘Go and visit the earth and humankind.”’ Ptarmigan went for 
a short distance. He came back and said to Creator, “‘Oh, it is too far 
away. I could not reach it.’’ Creator caught Ptarmigan and cast him 
way off into the thick willow bushes. “I do not want you. Live alone in 
the open. I will not give you food. Go find it for yourself.’ After that 
Creator made a large Polar Owl. He said to Owl, ‘Go and visit the land 
of Lu‘’ren.’’ Owl set off and came to Lu*’ren. He looked from afar. Four 
human beings, two men and two men, were standing there upon the 
ground. They did not dare to sit down. 

The other land, Qe’niévin, was a ridge of mountains, quite long and 
high. Four men were there made of four little stones. Creator thought 
about this land also and said to himself, ‘““How shall I know the news of 
Qe’ni¢vin ?’’ He created Yellow Fox and sent him there. “‘Go and bring 
news from Qe’ni¢vin.” Yellow Fox went, but he could not reach it. So he 
came back and tried to deceive Creator. Yellow Fox said, “There is no 
such land; there ate no men; nothing at all.’’ Creator caught him and 
cast him aside. ‘“No need of you. Live in the open. I shall not give you 
any more food. Find it for yourself.”’ 

Then Creator made an Arctic Fox and sent him likewise. “‘Go and bring 
news from Qe‘fi¢vin.’’ Arctic Fox started off and indeed he reached 
Qe’fi¢vin. He looked from a great distance. Four men were there standing 
upon their feet. They did not dare to sit down. Arctic Fox was sorely 
frightened. He ran back and came to Creator panting for breath. ‘Well 
now?’’ “Ah, men, men.’’ Creator was very angry. He caught Arctic Fox 
and threw him aside, “Oh, you good-for-nothing. Why are you so afraid ? 
Why have you brought me no news? Be off. I shall give you no more 
food. Live in the open. Feed by yourself!’’ 

After that he thought again, ‘Oh, whom shall I send to fetch news 
from Qe’fiévin ?’’ He plucked some dry grass of the last year, and of the 
year before that. Of this he made a Wolf. He said, ‘‘Go and visit Qe’fiévin. 
See the people who are there.’’ Wolf went and looked also from a distance 
and saw the men. They were standing on their feet, as they were afraid to 
sit down. Wolf was frightened. He ran away and came back to Creator. 
“Ah, I saw men,”’ he said. ‘“They had eyes and eye-brows and hair upon 
their heads. ‘They were standing on their feet, as they were afraid to sit 
down. They are half-crazy, quite awful to look upon.” Creator retorted, 
“Why did you not go nearer ?”’ “I was afraid.”’ Creator caught Wolf and 
cast him aside. ‘“Why are you so full of vain fright ? Be off. I do not want 
you. Neither shall I give you any more food. Find it for yourself!”’ 

Creator lost all patience and went himself. He came to the men and 
took the male by the shoulder. “Sit down!’ Then he made the female sit 
down close by the male’s side. He said to both, “Lie down.’’ Then to 
the woman again, ‘“T'urn upon your back, face upward.” And she did. 
“Now spread your legs.” And she did. ‘“Wider.”’ He took the man and put 
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him upon the woman. So they copulated, and multiplied and became 
humankind. 

Creator made reindeer of some willow sprigs. ‘““These are for your food,” 
he said. ‘‘Slaughter them and live on them!’’ He prepared clothes for the 
Maritime people of sealskin, and for the Reindeer people, of reindeer 
skin.! Then he made a fire-drill of hard wood of drifted pine. He produced 
fire by drilling. He made the reindeer multiply. The first fawn was born, 
They killed a reindeer buck, cooked the brisket whole and threw into 
the fire some raw fat and some tallow. ‘The reindeer fawn sucked its mother 
After that man and woman moved off and they forgot the fire-drill in 


os 


their former camping place. They pitched a new camp. The woman 
fetched some fuel and wanted to make a fire, but she had nothing to 
start it with. They asked Creator about it. He thought for a while ; then he 
took a handful of black soil and created the Black One who walks bare- 
footed (the Bear). ‘‘Go and fetch the fire-drill. See what has become of it.” 
Bear set off, but when he had gone half-way, he was so tired he lay down 
and fell asleep right in the path. A ptarmigan fluttered up, gibbering. 
Bear started up and ran off back to Creator. ““Where is the fire-drill?” 
“T could not find it.’’ Something white and awful fluttered up on the 
very road and drove me back.”’ Creator struck Bear. ‘Be off. No need 
of you, if even a ptarmigan frightens vou off. Oh, you lazy sleeper, 
Heavy-Walking-One.”’ Creator went himself, and lo, the fire-drill had 
turned into a man. He said, ‘““What then? Since it is so, be a man, be 
a Russian.* Produce tea and sugar, tobacco and salt, hardware and 
calico. Be rich. Possess yourself of iron, and let all the tribes be your slaves, 
but let the Reindeer and the Maritime Chukchee people have a fair trade 


with vou.” 


! The men created in Lu‘’ren were the ancestors of the Maritime branch of 
the Chukchee; those created in Qe’fiiévin were the ancestors of the Reindeer 
branch of the same, But the narrators sometimes interchange them, The 
land Iu‘’ren, and the village of the same name exists to this day on the Pacific 
shore of the Chukchee peninsula, Oe’fhiévin means “sensuality,” ‘‘lay,’’ but 
may also be applied to a ridge of mountains running in bends, 

* The idea that the Russians had their origin from a fire-drill forgotten at 
an old camping place and turned into a man, is spread everywhere among the 
Chukchee. I know no special reason for it unless it is a pun founded on thie 
Chukchee term for the Russian Mélhi-‘t-ta’ngitan literally, ‘‘fire-tool-born- 
ta’ngitan.’’ The name ta’ngitan ag I mention elsewhere is, properly speaking, 
applied to the Koryak. ‘‘Firetool bow’’ means the flint-gun. But the fire-tool in 


question is the strike-a-light, and not the fire-drill, In the term for the 


Russian, however, the middle compounding part often is omitted and then it 


is left Mélhi-‘t-ta’ngitan, fire-tool-ta’ngitan. (Compare Publications of the 


Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. VIII, Bogoras, the Chukchee, P. 15. 
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Chuckchee Tales. 


2. THE RAVEN BRINGS LIGHT.! 


Once upon a time there was a man,” who lived quite alone. He had a 
herd beyond all counting. Half of the herd went away into the wild 
places. He walked around looking for the reindeer and came to a large 
pile of drifted snow. He clapped his hands upon the surface of the snow. 
A voice from within said, ‘“Who is there ?”’ “‘ItisI.”’ “All right, come into 
the sleeping-room."’ He entered and lay down. A woman was lying there. 
She said, "How shall we be? Well then, take me for your wife.’’ He 
asked, ‘“How shall I do it ?’’ She said, ‘‘I will lie down upon my back, and 
you put yourself upon me. Then you must make a boy unto me. And 
when I deliver myself of this boy, you must make a girl in the same way.”’ 
So he did as she wanted, and she bore a son. Then in due time she bore a 
daughter. The children grew before the tent. The mother did not even 
give them the breast to suck. The brother married the sister and had 
many children. A nephew married his aunt, that is, the daughter born 
of the first couple. Another nephew married another aunt and so they 
multiplied. They became a tribe, all brothers and cousins. Then they 
moved off westward. ' 

But the earth had no rivers at all and moreover, it was dark. ‘There 
was no sun, there were no stars. They moved on and found a wolf. He had 
a large reindeer herd. After a while they found a raven and then a wagtail. 
They stopped here and one man said, “‘It is strange. Why is it always so 
dark ? We cannot keep proper watch upon our herd. Oh Wagtail, please 
make some light.’’ The wagtail said, ‘I shall find the raven Ku’rkil and 
take counsel with him.’’ He found Ku’rkil who at that time was as white 
as snow. He said to Ku’rkil, “How shall the people live ? What is a world 
without any light in it ?’’ Ku’rkil said, ‘‘Very well, let us go and see what 
can be done.’’ They went and found the ptarmigan. His name was 
Kagge’elin (the Coughing One). All of them said, ‘‘Let us make some light 
in the world.’ The snow-bunting, Nota’rmin by name, (Ground-Creeper) 
said, “Let us visit the land of the dawn.’”’ They pecked hard on both 
sides of the dawn, and even broke their beaks. ‘The raven, however, made 
them sharp again, but the beaks were now quite small. The raven pecked 
at the dawn and pierced it. So the dawn came in. The raven said, ‘“Now 
let us go for the sun.”’ He flew straight upward. He came to the world 
above. A little girl was playing ball there with something round. He 
said, “Throw it over to me.” She answered, “I will not.’’ But after 
awhile she threw it to him. Raven caught it in the air and threw it far off. 


'Told by Kau’no, A Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on Oloi River, 
summer 1895, 

* This interesting tale represents probably a contraction of at least two 
separate tales, one about the creation of men and another about the bringing 
of light by the raven, I notice also that here as elsewhere, the wolf in contrast 
to the raven is represented as a reindeer herdsman. 
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It became the sun. Then he took another ball from the girl and threw it 
upward. It became the other luminary, the moon, the second lamp. He 
took a third ball and kicked it upward. It stuck to the moon, and the 
moon increased and became full. So the moon is created of two balls, 
The girl was playing with another ball. The raven took this amd threw 
it upward. The ball shattered to small pieces and they became stars, 
Then he also kicked the girl upward, and she stuck to the moon and 
remained there. In the meantime his clothes were burned by the fire 
of the luminaries and became black. 

The same man said again, ‘“We are thirsty. Make a river for us.”’ The 
raven made a river; first the bottom, then the banks, then the water. 
He created separate waters with cliffs above them in all countries. When 
this was done, he created a big cliff in the middle sea. On that cliff he 
created birds. Then he came back to the dark earth again through the 
border of the dawn. He brought two big seacliffs which he placed in the 
middle sea, saying, ‘“Be steady now. I make of you a new land.” 

In the meantime the descendants of the first men became sinful and 
gradually they moved off, far into the west. The raven said, ‘‘I have 
created these people, but they have grown bad and full of sin.’’ All these 
people went westward and became the Russians. 

The raven felt among the grass with his hands. Two people were hiding 
there, a male and female. He drew them up into the light and said to them 
“You must live in this country and multiply. You shall have reindeer herds 
and move around with them. And if the land is too small for you, you 
may move further and make war against the former people.”’ When 
he went back to his house, his neighbor, the wolf said, ‘““The raven eats 
excrement. Why has he no reindeer at all?’’ The raven was angry. He 
flew upward and took the sun, moon and the stars and carried them all 
into his house. The worlds became dark because the raven removed all 
the luminaries. The reindeer herds were scattered around and lost in the 
darkness. After looking for his herd, the wolf came to his neighbor's 
house. It was dark from without, and the entrance was tightly covered, 
but one ray of light came through a little chink. The wolf asked for light, 
but Ku’rkil said, ‘‘Why, you are jesting. Are you not much richer than 
I am? You have a reindeer herd. But all these worlds are of my creation. 
How could you have said such rash and humiliating words about me?” 
The wolf replied meekly, ‘Shall I slaughter for you now ? And how many 
would you take? Make the universe light.’’ “I do not wish,” said the 
raven, “to make bright the universe.”’ ‘I will give you half of my herd.” 
“T do not want it.’’ “I have two young sisters with black earings. Take 
those.” ‘‘All right,” said the raven, “I consent.” He brought all the 
luminaries, the sun, moon and stars back to their former places. Then he 
came home. One sister said to the other, ‘“When this raven comes home, 
let us tie up his tongue.’’ When the raven came back he cried out, “Oh 
girls, come out. I am here.’’ They came out and said, “Oh Ku'rkil, 
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show us your tongue.’’ When he did, they iied a thread around it and 
drew it tight.! ‘“Drawin your tongue, Ku’rkil, “they said. He did and the 
tongue was tied with a thread. They said again, ‘‘Ku’rkil, come into the 
sleeping-room.’’ He entered it with the girls and slept with both. But 
the next morning he left them and returned to his former wife. He could 
not untie his tongue and so he lost the faculty of speech. 


3. RAVEN GETS SUN, MOON AND STARS.” 


In olden times, there was neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor even any 
dawn. The evil spirit, Ke’le, hid everything. Only one child’s diaper was 
hanging above. The raven carried it off. A woman said, “‘Why is it that 
this raven does not go and arrange the world? He only wants to carry 
off things hanging up to dry. He is a scoundrel.’’ Then the ptarmigan 
and the wagtail said to the raven, ‘‘Now let us set out.’’ They produced 
the dawn, those two, the ptarmigan and the wagtail. The ptarmigan’s 
beak broke while he was pecking, in the middle of the work. That is the 
reason that it is short now. Formerly it was long enough. Then the raven 
said to the wagtail, ““Now it is your turn.”’ The wagtail pecked at the 
dawn, and broke his beak too. Only a small piece of it was left. The raven 
said, ‘“Now it is my turn.’’ He pecked twice and made a hole. The dawn 
spurted through. ‘The raven moved onward. He came to Ke’le’s house, 
which was swinging over the ground. Smoke issued from the funnel. 
The raven said, ‘“‘Why are you swinging so? Be steady.”’ And the house 
steadied itself. 

A little girl in the house was playing ball. The ball was round and orna- 
mented. The raven said, ““My turn next.’’ The girl objected, but the ball 
jumped off and the raven caught it. Then he said slyly to the girl, ““Ask 
for another ball.’’ The girl’s mother was in the sleeping-room. She refused 
to give her daughter another ball. ‘‘Perhaps some people will come visit- 
ing. We shall keep that ball to play with, then.’’ The father said, ‘““Why, 


1 In another tale, also very popular among the Chukchee, the tongue of the 
raven’s daughter is tied up with a thread, and her brother, the raven’s son, 
Ene’ mqut, unties it and delivers the girl, The raven girl married into a strange 
family, and the outrage is done by another young woman, her sister-in-law. 
To have revenge on this female enemy, Ene’mqut creates a spell. He turns his 
dog into a young man and sends this man into the other people’s camp. 
The man succeeds in making himself pleasant to the woman and copulates 
with her. Then he turns back into a dog and drags her away, as the dogs do, 
to his master’s camp. On the way the whole body of the woman is torn to 
shreds and the enchanted dog brings to Ene’mqut only one small bone of the 
pelvis of the woman. The well-known American version of the last episode 
of this tale is much more contracted and poorer in detail. 

* Told by Va'tel, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Dry Anui 
River, spring 1896. 
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give it to her. Who will come ? Nobody will come.’’ The girl played with 
the second ball. And after a little while it also jumped off. The ravey 
caught it and whispered again, ‘Ask for the third ball.’’ She asked, but 
the mother refused. ‘““You lose too many balls in your play.’’ The raven 
insisted, ‘“‘Ask again and cry aloud.”’ The girl cried. The father said, “Why, 
you have one more ball left. Since she cries so, give her the last one.’’ The 
mother gave it to her. The girl caught it. It shone in her hands. After 
awhile it jumped off again and the raven caught it. Then he said, “Let 
us go out. I shall kick this ball, and you will watch. He kicked the first 
ball. After the second kick, the ball burst. It split and flew upward. He 
said to the girl, “Now look up.’’ She looked upward and a number of 
stars were shining there. The raven said again, ‘‘Now for the second ball.” 
He kicked it twice and it burst. Then the ball flew upward. He said to 
the girl, “Look up.’’ She did. The moon was shining on high. Then he 
kicked the third ball. The ball split and the sun appeared from it. Since 
then, all kinds of light exist in the world. The girl exclaimed, ‘‘How bright 
the large second moon is! How funny it is!” The mother came out of 
the sleeping room. She took the girl out, tied her by the leg with a long 
leather line, and let her down from a high cliff directly into the sea. 
The girl’s teeth changed to long tusks. She snapped the line and turned 
into a walrus. The father looked all about for her. She raised her head 
above the water and said, ‘“‘Stop looking for me. I shall henceforward 
live apart from you.”’ 


4. RAVEN GETS THE SUN AND CREATES FOOD.! 


It was dark upon the whole earth. The men lived by the light of 
bonfires. Their food was stones. Black stone served for meat and white 
stone for fat. The raven soared above the earth and said, ‘“‘Why is it 
that the earth is arranged so badly ?’’ He flew off to the world of the 
Ke'let. In this world the sun was kept wrapped in three hide-coverings. 
The Ke’le’s daughter was playing ball in the outer tent. The raven said, 
“My turn next, my turn next!’’ They traced two camps upon the snow 
and made ready to play. The raven said, ‘The ball is worth little. Ask for 
another. Say ‘Oh, give us the sun to play ball with.’’’ “Oh, give us the 
sun to play ball with,” cried the girl. ‘“But you will lose it.’’ ‘“No, no, I 
will be careful. We will play within the outer tent.’’ They gave her the 
sun. She tossed it. The raven caught it and flew away. The Ke’let gave 
chase. The raven flew on and pecked at the ball. He pierced the three 
hide-coverings and the sun slipped through and shone brightly. It 
mounted to the sky. The Ke'let fled. After that the raven visited from 
camp to camp, and the people gave him the best morsels to eat. 


1 Told by Qutye’ut, a ReindeerChukchee woman, in a camp on the Molonda 
River, summer 1895. 
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Then the raven said again, ‘‘Let me create food.’’ He gathered a quan- 
tity of boughs and kicked them with his foot. They turned into reindeer 
in great numbers. To each man he gave a small share. Then he said, 
“J will create water.”’ So he flew over the earth, dragging one of his 
wings behind him. He traced one furrow after another with it, and water 
streamed down along these furrows. Thus he created rivers and also the 
sea, making fit places for fishing and for spearing the seal. He created 
fish, walrus, whale and thong-seal. Then he created Bear, Wolf, Red- 
Fox and Arctic-fox. After that he said, “Enough of gifts. Now I will 
become invisible. I will soar above the earth and cause fright with 
clattering.”’ And so he became thunder. 


5. RAVEN AND CREATOR MAKE MAN.! 

There were two beings, Raven and Creator (Ténanto’mfi). Raven said 
to Creator, “Create a man!’’ So he created a man. His body was covered 
with hair. His teeth were quite large. He had long arms and was strong 
and active. He ran around on all fours. Still he was a man. He could 
talk and he was able to overtake every living creature, wolf and wol- 
verene, reindeer, and elk. He would catch them and kill them with his 
strong teeth. Then he would devour their meat raw, because he had no 
fire and did not know how to cook. He could only speak the human 
language. However, Creator said, ‘‘Oh, he is going to destroy all life 
in the world. He wants to be the only human being. We had better 
destroy him.”’ “No need,’”’ said Raven, “‘rather, let us make his gait 
slower, and cause him to run about with the aid of a staff, in order that 
he may cease to destroy everything.”’ 

And it was so. The man shed the hair from his body, and kept it only 
upon his head and chin and above the membrum virile. He became naked 
and covered himself with clothes. His arms became shorter and they 
could not help him in running. So he used the staff.?, Then he had no food. 
Raven said to Creator, ‘‘Create some reindeer!’’ He created reindeer of 
all kinds of material, of moss, of larchwood, of earth and of willow. The 
men came and pitched their camp. The next morning the reindeer were 
alive. The men possessed themselves of the reindeer herd and became 
reindeer-breeders. Again Raven said, ‘“‘Create some dogs!” He created dogs 
of wood. The men came and pitched their camp. The next morning the 
dogs were alive. The people drove the dogs and were living on the sea- 
coast. Some of them lived on the rivers. One family moved away and left 
a dog in their old camp. Raven caught that dog and carried it to his 
house. He also bred dogs and drove with them everywhere. 


' Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molonda River, summer, 1895. 

* The Chukchee use in running, especially in foot races, a long staff of birch 
wood, shod with reindeer-horn. (Compare Publications of Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, Vol. VII, the Chukchee, p. 262.) 
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6. THE AMULET-MEN SING FOR THE PEOPILE OF THE REAR-HOUSE.! 

Two wooden amulets turned into men and came to the camp of a 
reindeer breeder who was performing a great ceremonial.” The camp had 
two houses. They passed the front-house, the bigger one, and entered 
the rear-house, the smaller one. The people in the front-house wer 
singing loudly, but quite unpleasantly. One of the amulet-men said 
“Where shall we enter ?’’ The other answered, ‘Maybe the front-house.” 
The first one said, “All right.’’ Then both said, ‘‘Not this one, the smaller 
one, it moves us to compassion. The people, therein, are wailing aloud 
instead of crying. Better, let us enter there.’’ They entered there. Only 
the master and his wife were there. Their children had died recently, 
They had slaughtered a fat buck and were wailing over the offering. They 
said to the guests, ‘“Ah, you are come, and we have prepared a fat 
offering. All right, let us partake of it.’’ They ate of the fat. ‘““Now, after 
the meal, you may go into the front-house, to the large company of 
merry people.” ‘“No, we will sing here with you.” “Ah, but they are 
mirthful. We alone are full of sorrow. Why should you stay with us?” 
“Never mind. Why should you be alone ? We will be companions in your 


sorrow.” 

One of them began to sing, the other performed the ceremonial dance. 
Then one man went out of the front-house and came over to the small 
rear-house. He entered and inquired, ‘“Who came here ? Who sings so?” 
By and by all the people came over to the rear-house, and in the front- 
house only the masters remained still singing. Then they also stopped 
singing and came to the rear-house. The front-house was quite empty and 
forsaken. The listeners turned up the skirts of the tent-covering on all 
sides and thrust their heads into the tent. Some of them climbed up to 
the venthole and looked down through it. The two amulet-men were 
singing aloud. The reindeer, lying before the hearth as a new offering 
came to life again and walked around the hearth. The tent poles broke 
down under the weight of the onlookers and pinned the singers to the 
ground. They stopped singing and turned again into wooden amulets. 


3 
7. FIRE-DRILL“MEN VISIT A HERDER AND MAKE HOUSEHOLD CHARMS. 


There once lived a man who had a large herd of reindeer. His reindeer 
frequently used to wander into wild places, and he was constantly 
occupied looking for them. One day two beings came into his tent. They 


1 Told by Re’mkilin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Omolon 
River, summer, 1895. 

* Ok-ka’mak literally means ‘‘wooden-spirit.’’ It is an amulet made of wood 
and having a rough human shape. . It is usually part of the family string o 
charms. 

8 Told by Re’mkilin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Omolon 
River, summer, 1895. 
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had wooden heads and no legs, just like the wooden fire-drills. The man 
fed them tallow. When they were going to sleep, they said to him, “Tf, 
during the night, the reindeer herd should be startled and want to run 
away, just awaken us.” “And how shall I awaken you?” ‘‘Why, take 
the fire-drilling bow and drill over our eyes. You will get the fire and 
at the same time you will awaken us.”’ 

And, indeed, the reindeer herd was startled in the night and wanted 
to run away. The man arose and, taking the drilling bow, drilled into the 
eve of one of the newcomers. The drill sang its song, the reindeer heard 
it and stopped on the spot. That is the reason why, since that time, we 
smear tallow over every fire-drill, when getting a spark from it. 

After that, the newcomers created several men. They went to sleep 
again and said, ““Those men shall go and keep watch over the herd.”’ 
So the newly created men went out to the herd. Next morning, when the 
people arose, they asked, “Where are the new herdsmen?” But the 
herdsmen were no more. Only a string of household charms was lying 
before the hearth. There were as many charms as there had been herdsmen.! 
That is the reason why, when one such charm gets lost, the people 
directly prepare another one in its stead. 


5. THE SUPREME BEING MAKES PEACE BETWEEN THE REINDEER-MAN 
AND THE WOMAN.” 


In olden times, there was upon this earth a being, half-reindeer, and 
half-man. He could run about with great agility and overtake everything, 
reindeer or elk, horse or wolverene. He herded no herd, and built no tent. 
He ran about alone all the time. 

A woman also walked about, adorned with arms, spears and knives, 
and bows and arrows. She was dressed in men’s clothes. The two met 
and fought. Neither could get the upper hand. The Supreme Being? 
became angry. The two of them came to earth and said, ‘‘Stop fighting, 


| Tai‘ni-kwut, literally ‘‘mishap-warder off,’’ tai’ii-kwulhin (sing.) is 
similiar in shape to Okka’mak; (Compare the footnote to No, 6) the latter 
name is used more frequently. 

* Told by Re’mkilin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Oloi 
River, summer, 1895. 

' Aiia‘ti-va‘irgin, literally ‘‘Godly-being” Efie’fi (base double: efie’ii/afiafi) 
signifies the shaman’s assisting spirit. It is also applied to Christian God, 
the crucifix, saints’ images, ete. The application to the Christian religion and 
its appurtenances came probably from the fact that the Chukchee knew only 
the outward part of it and compared it to the rites of shamanism. I must 
also mention that.the narrator of this story was a baptised Chukchee as are 
most of the families living on the Oloi and Omolon Rivers. The story shows 
some traces of Russian influence. Such, for instance, is the paper from which 
the Creator read the Lamut language, also the horses and the cows, though 
they are represented in a Indicrous shape, etc. 
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will you?’ Then they said to the woman, ‘“You have been wandering 
about the earth too long. Why do you not multiply the people? There 
is no need of your going to another world.”’ They said to the reindeer-man, 
“And why are you a double being ?”’ 

They cut him in two and severed the joined parts. Then they said to 
the man, ‘“This other half of you, is the domesticated reindeer, your meat 
and vour source of life. Cease running about aimlessly, herd vour reindeer 
instead.”’ 

Those two went further on and met another man. It was the Lamut 
He was only half-finished. The bones of his arms and legs were still bare 
Nevertheless he was quite active. He caught wild reindeer and killed 
them with his teeth. He skinned one reindeer, slit the skin and made 
himself some clothes, all slit! and fitting badly. One of them said, ‘Who 
made this one, was it you ?”’ The other, who was creator, said, ‘‘No, not] 
Perhaps it was you.”’ “Nor I.”’ “‘Then let us catch him.”’ “All right. 

They caught him in spite of his agility. “What is your speech ?”’ But 
he was mute. Creator took a paper and read from it the Lamut language 
and the Lamut understood. ‘““Why are you walking? There, take this 
reindeer and ride it henceforward.’’ So the Lamut rode the reindeer, 

They went further on and met a Kele. “That man is probably your 
creation. Why did you leave him alone ?”’ ‘‘Never mind, I am in a hurry 
said the Kele gruffly. “Why are you in such a hurry?” “T am going t 
multiply my reindeer.’’ They saw his reindeer, and they were big and 
clumsy, and had mammoth horns.? ‘Oh, oh,” said Creator, ‘‘they are 
frightful. We shall not create anything like that.’’ They saw also that he 
had created a number of horses. ‘These are better,’ said Creator, ‘“‘still 
I do not want them. They are too tall. Let the Russian take them if he 
wants to.” 

They looked again and saw plenty of cows. “And why have you made 
these ? They are too heavy.”’ “Oh, they are good enough for meat 


Q. THE RAVEN AND THE RUSSIAN CREATOR MAKE MEN.” 
There were no men upon the earth. Two beings came down to the earth 
Creators both. One was ours and the other Russian. They had a wrestling 
match. After much wrestling, they felt tired. So they desisted and sat 
down to rest. After resting, they arose and took a walk. The Russian 
Creator said to ours, ‘Let us create men.” He was, however, quite young 
t Aa’fiku-wa’lin i’rin, ‘‘half open-being coat.’’ ‘he Chukchee make fun of 
the Lamut clothing, which consists of several pieces, at the junctures of 
which often gapes the naked skin. 
? The mammoth is considered by all the inhabitants of the country as 4 
reindeer of the evil spirit. The tusks are usually conceived of as heavy horns. 
Told by Ne’usqat, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molo’nda River, summer, 1805. 
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Our Creator, who was old and gray-bearded, said, ‘‘All right.’’ Each took 
a handful of earth and blew over it. So they created several men, quite 
naked. The Russian Creator said, ““Our men are without covering.” Our 
Creator said, ‘I will cover them with hair.’’ He gathered some grass, and 


plaited it Then he covered them with the plaited grass. The Russian 
Creator said, ‘‘I will do as well.’’ He gathered some leaves and pounded 
them in his palm with some clay. With this mixture, he covered his men. 
Our Creator looked on and laughed. The Russian said, ““Why are they 
speechiess ? I will make a language for all of them.”’ So he took a large 
paper and wrote on it for a whole year and then another year. Then he 
gave that paper to his own men. They looked at it and began to talk. 
But our Creator laughed still louder at this. The Russian Creator said, 
“J will prepare a language for your men too.’’ Our Creator said nothing. 
The Russian took three vears to write that language and then he gave it 
to the men. They looked at it and refused to talk. Thev remained mute 
as before. “Oh, vou have created bad people.”’ “No, they are good.”’ The 
Russian wrote again and gave the writing to the men, but they remained 
silent as before. “Oh, oh, what bad people they are.” ‘“No, they are good.”’ 

Then the old Creator turned into a raven and flew among his people. 
He croaked, ‘““Caw, caw!’’ And all the people said, ‘““Caw, caw!’’ and 
spoke in human language. Then said the Old One, “‘Read aloud that 
paper of his.”’ They read the paper and on it was written that they ought 
to have domesticated reindeer. As they had none, the people said, ‘‘Where 
shall we get them ?”’ The Old One said, ‘You shall have them.” But they 
could not believe it. So Creator put his forefinger upon his leg and 
drilled with it as with a fire drill. And, indeed, a spark of fire came 
out of his leg. ‘See, I have gotten fire from my verv leg, and you refuse 
to believe me.” ‘‘Ah, fire, fire!’’ cried the people. But some retorted 
boisterously, “The fire is gone.’’ Creator struck a nail wpon a nail and 
got fire again. “There is some fire again. I am going.”’ 

Creator turned into a raven and ascended high up into the sky. 
There above sits Supreme Being. “Oh, you came?” “Yes. The people 
haven't any reindeer at all.”’ ‘‘All right. Take these that I own.”’ Creator 
took some wild reindeer and descended to earth. The earth was in 
darkness. There was no sun. “Did you bring them?” asked the people. 
“Yes. I brought wild reindeer.’’ ‘““Oh, reindeer, reindeer,’”’ cried the 
people. ‘The wild reindeer were frightened and ran off. They were too 
swift for the men to follow. And they were out of sight in a moment. 
Creator struck himself upon the hips in sheer spite. 

He ascended to the sky again. He was traveling to and from the sky 
in the shape of a raven. “Oh, you came again,” said Supreme Being. 
“What do you want now ?”’ ‘““Why,the people have no reindeer.’’ ‘‘And 
where are the ones I gave you?” ‘““They ran away.” “I will give you no 
more.” “Oh, please give them some. They have nothing to eat.’’ “Why, 
you will lose them again.” The Old One took two reindeer, a buck ungelded, 
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and a doe. They were the small reindeer of the present Chukchee breeg. 
These he brought down to earth. The people made a large fire and met 
the reindeer with loud cries and whooping. And the reindeer multiplied 
upon the earth. That is the reason that every year, when the reindeer 
herd come to the camp from the summer pastures for the first time, we 
meet it again with cries and whooping. Also, for that reason, we give to 
Creator antlers and marrow during the spring ceremonial of the antlers, 

Creator also made some Reindeer Koryak. The Maritime Koryak 
were created by themselves. Some Tannin’ people drove by with dogs. 
The dogs would defecate and the people would continue their way. From 
those faeces however, sprang up men. They were the Maritime settlers! 

There was no sun. The earth had only a pale light, similiar to the 
moonlight. Creator ascended to the sky again and stole the sun from 
there. He hid it in his mouth. Supreme Being asked him, ‘Who stole 
my sun? Here you, thief that you are, why do you come so often to 
my sky?” “I took nothing,” said Creator. His voice, however, sounded 
dull, because he could not open his mouth. ‘“You may search my body.” 

He descended to the earth and went along the seashore. His son went 
along the other shore. On the other side of the earth, in the country of 
the Russian Sun-Chief (Emperor) it was quite dark. So the Sun-Chief 
sent two men to look for the sun. Those two met Creator. ““Why did you 
take the sun? So many peoples live all along here. Shall they all remain 
in darkness?” “I have no sun,” said Creator, in the same dull voice 
and without opening his mouth, ‘“‘Search me all over.”’ They searched him 
all over and were feeling under his armpits. Then he was tickled and 
laughed out loud. He laughed a second time and a third time. The sun 
slipped out of his mouth and mounted to the sky. And it was bright. 
They went along the shore, the three of them, and came to the middle 
land. There they found a ridge of large mountains. In those mountains 
they found the Creator’s son. He had no food and was quite hungry. 
His whole body was covered with hair, and he looked just like a bear 
“This is a Kele,’’ said the two other men.” “No,” said Creator, ‘‘you 
must not be like a Kele. You must be like a man.” So this being 
turned into a Lamut. 

The two other people took a paper and wrote upon it all the names 
of men. They wrote everything with great care and gave the paper to 
Creator.’ The Old One took the paper, looked at it and suddenly 
tore it into small pieces. Oh, they became angry. They drew their 
big knives and chopped him into as many small pieces as there were 
pieces of torn paper. Directly after that, they heard noise and clatter. 


A drum came from the open and droned by itself, and the drumstick f 


1 For Tanfiin see Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
Vol. VII, Bogoras, the Chukchee, page 18. 
2 This derisive legend is most often applied to the origin of the Russiat. 
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clattered. And lo, all the pieces grew together again. Oh, those two were 
angry. They chopped him again into pieces smaller than before. Then 
they made a bigfire and put the pieces into the fire. They burnt up. Sudden- 
ly something croaked high over their heads. He turned into a raven and 
flew upward. 


10. CREATOR TEACHES MAN.! 

In very ancient times, there was upon the whole earth just one man. 
He knew nothing at all and being quite naked, he lay upon his side. 
Creator came to him (Who or what Creator is, I cannot tell) and said, 
“Are you cold?” “No, not in the least.” ‘““‘What is your food ?”’ “Food, 
what is food ?”’ “‘Food is life. What is life to you?” “I do not know.”’ 
Creator went to the sea and caught a fish. He brought it to the man. 
‘There, eat it.”” “How am I to do it?” “Just so. Chew it a little. So, 
and so.” The man chewed. ‘‘And now what must I do ?”’ ‘“Now you must 
swallow it. And why do you lie about so much ? Sit up.” ““What is ‘sit up ?’ 
I do not understand.’’ Creator took him by the shoulders and made him 
sit up. 

A few days later, he came again. ‘‘Have you defecated ?”’ “‘Defecated ? 
And what is that?” ““Why, turn around.”’ He took a splinter of wood 
and bored his hinder part with it. Then the faeces came out. ““Do you 
want to eat again?”’ “I do not know.” Creator went to the sea and 
caught a seal. “Take it and eat it up.”’ He tried to eat it, just as it was, 
but the skin was too tough. ‘“‘Have you no knife ?’’ Creator took out of 
his pouch a small knife of whalebone. ‘““Take that and cut with it.’’ 
“How must I cut?” “So, and so, and so.”’ After that the man kept on 
cutting and eating the seal. In due time he defecated and sat directly 
on the faeces, knowing no better. 

Some days later. Creator came again. ‘‘Well, how are you?” ‘‘Nothing 
extra.’ “Don’t you perceive the bad smell?” ‘What is ‘smell’ ?” “Ah, 
you must not defecate right on your sleeping place. You must go aside.”’ 
“What do you mean, aside?” “That is aside.’”’ And Creator taught 
him again. He taught him to walk over the ground. After staying away 
several days, he returned and this time he brought a wild reindeer with 
him. “Cut that and eat it. When you have finished, defecate. When you 
have defecated, go to another place.”’ 

After a while, he came to him again and asked, “Are you not dull?” 
“I do not know what dull means.” ““You must not live alone. I will create 
a companion for you.” “I can live alone. Am I not created alone?” 
“No, no turn sideways.”’ He took out his lowest rib? and made a woman 
of it. Then he put her down by his side. In a few days he came again. 


1; vee » . ‘ : 

fold by Ne’usqat, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molo'nda River, summer, 1895. 

lhis, of course, is Russian influence. 
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“Well, how do you feel?” ‘““We feel as usual.’’ “Have you done it?” 
“Done what? We have done nothing.’’ ‘““Why are you lying so, back 
to back ? Turn over face to face. Then think about it. You must find oyt 
how to multiply. And why do you lie naked and uncovered ?”’ “What 
is ‘naked’ ?”’ “‘You must not be so.’’ He drew from under his arm a large 


“cc 


blanket of skins. ““Take this and cover yourselves.’’ They covered 
themselves and felt warm. So they moved closer to each other and soon 
they copulated. 

The next morning, Creator came again. “Well?” “‘It is all right.” 
“Now you must multiply and become a people. Where are your reindeer?” 
“What reindeer? We do not know.” So he went and brought a pair 
of reindeer, a buck and a doe. He said to them, ‘““Take them and breed 
them, then build a tent and move around with your herds. Haul your 
tent along, dividing it into parts, and be a reindeer breeding people.” 
They moved on. Then they said, “Oh, it is good. We shall move around 
all the time.’’ They left their fire-drill behind on a camping place. 
The fire-drill became a Russian. They left one of their mittens, made 
of wolf-skin, on another camping place, and the mitten turned into a 
Tungus. They multiplied and drifted apart. Some of them kept moving 
on. They defecated upon the seashore and from that sprang the Maritime 
people. The fire-drill man became a master of all the land. He gave the 
earth its present shape, made the rivers, and pressed in the lakes and 
put up the mountains. Then he said, ‘All this is mine.’’ After that 
he ruled over all other tribes. 


II. A BROTHER AND SISTER REPOPULATE THE LAND, LU’ REN! 


On the seacoast lay the land, Lu*‘’ren. The Maritime people had nothing 
to eat, and were dying of starvation. Finally, only two were left, a 
brother and sister. The sister was grown up and the brother was an 
infant. She fed him with pounded meat, taken from her finger. The 
brother grew up. When he became full-grown, the sister wanted him to 
sleep with her. ‘“‘We shall be childless, otherwise,”’ said the sister, ‘‘and 
so we shall vanish altogether and this land will remain unpopulated 
And what else can we do? Nobody will see us. No one will say, ‘For 
shame.’ We are alone in the world.” The brother answered, ‘‘I do not 
know. I feel uneasy. It is a sin.’’ Every day the brother would go to 


” > 


look for game. He brought home everything, carcasses of wild reindeer 
spotted seal, thong-seal, walrus.-The sister thought, ‘‘Now I can do this 
thing. Otherwise our kin will vanish altogether.”’ 

One morning when the brother went hunting as usual, she went off 
along the sea-coast. She made another tent there, put up the poles and 


1 Told by Kutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molo’nda River, summer, 1895. 
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covered them with skins. In this tent she hung up all kinds of meat to 
dry. Then she came back and waited for the brother. When he came, she 


asked him, ‘“What news?” ‘‘Why, nothing.’’ ‘““Have you met nobody 
during your walk?” “Whom could I meet, since we are alone upon 
this earth ?”’ “Oh, but I saw the house of a ne‘ghbor, not far off. I won- 


dered much about it. There is a girl in it. She was also left alive like us 
and is quite alone. Have you not seen her ?’’ ‘‘No, I have not.” ‘“Why, 
then you had better go in the morning and visit that house. If you find 
the girl and she is willing, you may marry her. It would be a pity if our 
kin should vanish altogether.’’ “‘All right,’’ said the brother. ‘‘And if 
vou kill anything, you had better take it to the girl. I have plenty of 
meat. ‘To be sure, I shall be lonesome, having no one to talk to. But 
what of it. You may remain there for the night and in the morning come 
back and tell me about it.’ “‘All right,’’ said the brother. 

The next morning he set out to hunt. The sister immediately hurried 
to the other tent. She took along a quantity of various clothes male 
and female, and hung them up in the tent. All these clothes were new. 
She had made them beforehand, without her brother knowing. She 
changed her own clothes and sat down before the entrance, working on 
some skins. Then the young man came. “‘Ah, ah, a visitor. Where did you 
come from ? I thought I was alone upon this earth.”’ ‘“No, we live here not 
far off, my sister and I.’’ He looked at the girl. She had changed everything 
as much as she could. Her clothes, her laughter, her voice, and her gait, 
everything was changed except her face. How could she change that! 
The brother looked at her and thought, ““Who is this girl? Her face is 
so much like my sister’s. And yet she is different from her. Her gait, her 
speech, her voice and her laughter, everything is different from hers. 
Still, why was it that my sister said so urgently, ‘Go there. Another gir! 
is there.” Ah! So all the women’s faces are alike. This is another one.” 

The girl meanwhile said, ‘“‘Come into the bedroom and change your 
boots.’’ She brought clothes and boots, quite new and different from 
what he and his sister had ever seen. ‘“Now I shall give you something 
to eat.”” She hustled about. The young man said, “‘I brought some meat. 
A spotted seal lies before the entrance.” 
“Where from ?”’ “‘I get it myself.” ‘“Are you able to do it?” “I have to, 
since I alone was left living of all the rest.’’ She brought reindeer fat, 
and seal blubber, and chopped into small bits, the best parts of dried 
reindeer meat loaded with fat. They ate their fill. Then she put out the 
lamp and they lay down to sleep in the most distant corner of the 
bedroom. ‘The young man sighed deeply. “Oh. indeed, it is a pity to live 
alone in the world. Then, too, why should humankind vanish from the 
earth ? Why should I not take this girl for my wife? Still, her face is too 
much like that of my sister. But, her gait and her speech, and her 
laughter are different. Then, too, whence could have grown this house 
with its appurtenances ? From underground ?”’ Neither could sleep. And 


“T have meat of my own.” 
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he said, ‘“Yes, indeed, my sister, who is older, sent me hither and she 
said, ‘I saw a new house there. A young girl lives alone in it. Go ang 
marry her, lest living humankind should vanish from the earth.’ What 
do you think about it? If you are willing, say it openly.’’ ‘‘What shalj 
Isay?’’ answered the girl. ‘‘I live quite alone. You are two and so, at 
least, have someone to talk to. But I, I have not heard a single word of 
the human language for a long time. I have forgotten some of it and noy. 
I speak with difficulty. When I was younger, if any one of my kind had 
appeared before me, I should have clutched him with both my hands,” 

For a time, the brother remained silent, and the sister too. ‘Oh,’ 
thought the brother, “I would fain marry her. Still, how about the face? 
I had better go back and look once more at the face of my sister. Is it 
really so much like this one ?’’ So his spirit wavered. He said to the girl, 
“T have, as I told you, an elder sister, who sent me here. I will go first and 
ask her advice. Since she is the elder, I shall follow her advice. Though 
she said, ‘You may sleep there,’ still I would rather go back and talk to 
her.” 

He thought to himself, however, “I shall spend this night with my 
sister. But, knowing the way, can I not come back here in the morning?” 
“Yes,” said the girl. “Go and ask her advice.” 

So he left in the night and went home. As soon as he left, the girl 
stripped herself of all clothing and slipped out of the bedroom in the 
shape of a lemming. She hurried off to her own house and then turned 
again into a woman. She combed her hair in the usual way. Her gait 
her speech, her laughter, everything became as before. ““What news?” 
she asked of her returned brother. ‘“Yes, I saw the girl.’’ “‘And what 
does she say ?”’ ‘““‘What should she say? She is quite willing.” “Ah, s0 
she is. Then you have married her?’ ‘““Not yet. I came home to talk 
with you a little.”’ “Why did you? Couldn’t you leave me alone ? Since 
she is so willing, you ought to sleep in her house. I can remain alone 
I shall not mind or feel dull, knowing that new people are going to appear 
in the world. You must go back in the morning.” ‘‘All right, I will. 
‘And if she is really willing, you may pass two nights there or even three 
After that come back and tell me about it.” 

The next morning he went off as usual. As soon as he was gone 
the sister stripped naked and turned again into a lemming. She hurried 
to her new house, and put it in order. Then she put on clothes her brother 
had never seen. She prepared some clothes for the young man also. She 
cooked a good meal and spread it out quite ready to eat. Then she sat 
down before the bedroom, sewing on the skins. The young man came ané 
brought game. ‘‘Oh, you have come again! I am so glad.’”’ He came neatet 
and sat down close by her side. He looked steadfastly at her hands 
working so neatly. Then he moved nearer, not even knowing it. He was 
quite close to her. He put his hands on her waist and felt all around 
He put them into her bosom and felt her breast. Then he drew her to 
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him and kissed her. He led her into the bedroom and pressed her down. 
They became man and wife. 

Both were quite pleased with their first copulation. The young man was 
thinking of his sister much less than before. He passed one night there, 
then another and then a third. Then the wife said, ‘And how about your 
sister? Go now and visit her.’’ “‘All right.’’ He went away. As soon as he 
was gone, she turned into a lemming and hurried to the other house. 
She immediately became her former self. “Oh, you have come!”’ ‘Yes!’ 
“What news ? Have you married her ?”’ “I did.” “All right. That is good. 
Then why do you waste your time, if you have a young wife ? Go to your 
wife.” “But I feel uneasy about you.” ““Never mind. If a small child is 
going to appear, that is the chief concern, the dear little one. Never mind 
about me.” ‘“Well, then, let us go together.”’ ‘‘No, I will not. You found 
a bride. So I shall look for a bridegroom.”’ ‘‘Oh, there are none.”’ ‘“Who 
knows? You found one. I shall try to do likewise.’ ‘‘As you please,” 
said the brother. ‘‘Still, I shall bring you game as before.”’ ‘“No need of 
that. I have a great quantity of food.” “But it will run out.” ‘““Then 
I shall go hunting myself. If your bride was able to provide for herself, 
surely I can, too.’’ “‘As you wish,” replied the brother. 

Then he became more concerned about the young wife than about his 
sister. His love for the sister somehow diminished considerably. ‘“But 
I shall visit you,’’ said the brother. ‘“What for? Besides, you may not 
find me at home.” “‘Ah, indeed,”’ said the brother. ‘Better leave me 
alone. I shall go far away.” ‘‘As you please,” said the brother. He left 
and went to the wife. The woman turned into a lemming and hurried 
to the other place. He found her in the new house in new clothing, 
amidst the new household things. ‘‘Well ?’’ asked the wife. “‘I was there.” 
“Have you seen her ?”’ “I saw her.”’ “Why have you been so long? I felt 
quite lonesome without you.” “Oh, I had a talk with her.’”’ ““‘What did she 
say?” “She said she will look for a bridegroom.” ‘“Which bridegroom ? 
There are no people about.” “But, then, I found you.” ‘‘Ah, ah, indeed.” 
“She said, moreover, that I should stop coming. Or, if I come, I should 
not wait for her if she is not there, but go back home.”’ “Is that so?” 

Two more days passed. ‘‘It is all right,’’ said the wife, “Methinks 
I amalready with child.” Two more days passed. Her abdomen enlarged 
visibly. She said, ‘‘Go again and visit your sister. When I am near my 
delivery, it will hardly be possible for you to go away.’ He surveyed the 
inside of the tent. All kinds of food was there in plenty. ‘“‘Ah,”’ said he, 
“when it comes near, I shall stay here all the time.” “And you will forget 
about the sister.”’ 

He went to the old house. And nobody was there. So he went back. ‘‘She 
is not there,” said he. ‘‘Well,”’ said the wife, ‘‘so she is gone.”’ They lived 
on. The first snow had fallen. ‘“‘Go again,”’ said the wife, ‘“‘and look with 
great care, maybe you will find some track upon the snow. He went and 
looked with the utmost care. No track was to be found. And indeed, how 
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could it be otherwise ? So he came back. ‘“Well?’’ “I found no trace of 
her.”’ “Ah, ah, then stop going there. No doubt she found a man ang 
stayed with him.’ 

Some more days passed. She was near her time. ‘“‘Ah,”’ said she 
“Go there again, and bring from there the tent and the bedroom. This 
tent of mine is too small and thin for the winter. And even if she comes 
back, she will understand and will come here.’’ He went for the tent 
The sister did not come. And, indeed, how could she have come? A boy 
was born, and then a girl. The family grew large, brothers married sisters 
male cousins married female cousins. By and by the family grew into 
a tribe. The people of that tribe multiplied, both on the seashore and in 
the inner country among the reindeer-breeders, and lived there.! 


I2. MAN GETS THE DOMESTICATED REINDEER.” 

There lived a man with his sister. They saw no other people, nor 
had they any reindeer. Once they said, “How are the reindeer ? Let us go 
and look at them.’ The brother went. He found a human track. He 
looked at it with great attention. The track was other than his, still 
it was human. He put his foot into the track and the track was smaller 
He followed the track and came to a place where three tent posts were 
standing. He remained there between the three tent posts for the night 
He awoke in the morning and saw a big fire arranged before the tent 
posts. The smoke mounted high up to the sky. He listened. The snow, the 
ground and the forest were ringing with sounds. Then, all at once, a tent 
covering grew up around the tent posts and he was enclosed within 
There was no way out. So he started to perform the shamanistic rites 
He sang and sang, till one of the skirts of the tent opened. He saw some 
big creatures walking around the tent and knew that they were reindeer 
A small child was lying close to the fire, He took the child and went home 

The next morning, a woman came to him and said, ‘“‘Give me my child 
I have only one and you take it away.”’ “I will not give it up. I want it for 
myself. You see, there are no other people. Perhaps he will grow up ané 
have children. So the human kind will multiply and we shall live better 
than we do now.” “Give back my child,’’ said the woman, “‘and I wil 
give you reindeer. I will give you a reindeer buck, good for driving, ant 
also the harness and the gear and you shall drive the buck. I will als 
give you a doe. She will bring a fawn every year. Your herd will grow 
You will become rich. Give back the child.”’ ‘No, ’’ said he. ‘‘What good 


1 This tale is very popular among the Chukchee, both Reindeer and 
Maritime. Several versions of it are known. In real life, however, marriages 
between cousins and other close relatives are quite frequent, but not betweet 
brothers and sisters. 

* Told by Néus‘qat, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molénda River, summer, 1895. 
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will the reindeer and harness be to me? I do not know how to use them. 
I refuse.” ‘““Nay,’’ said the woman, “I shall show you how.”’ 

She brought two white reindeer, and said, ‘This one is a driving 
buck, and here is the harness.’’ She showed him how to attach it. He 
drove the reindeer down the road and back again. ‘‘All right,”’ said he, 
“Before this time, I walked and now the reindeer hauls me on. If I want 
to. I can go slowly, if I want to, I can go fast.’’ She said again, ‘““There is 
also a doe. She will bring you reindeer. Give back the child.” “I will not. 
I do not understand how she will bring reindeer. You ought to stay with 
me for the night and show me how she will bring fawns.”’ “I will not stay. 
But in the morning you will see it yourself.”’ 

She went away. They went to sleep. In the morning, the sister awakened 
the brother. ‘‘Get up. Indeed, one more reindeer has come to us.We have 
three now. The third one is a small one.’’ The woman came again. 
‘Now you see it yourself. Give back the child.” ‘No, I will not. You 
must promise first that you will not take back the things you gave me, 
and you will not carry off the reindeer.’’ She promised both. Then he 
gave her the child. From those reindeer came all the domesticated 
reindeer of mankind. 


13. REINDEER AND HERDSMEN ARE CREATED.! 

There lived a man with his sister. They had no reindeer. This man 
slept from morning till night. He had no food, and he ate stones and 
earth. A black stone served him for meat and a white one, for fat. 
He would have his meal and then go to sleep again. The sister said, 
“Why are you sleeping so much? I shall go and find a wife for you.” 
“Where will you find her? There are no people around. I do not want 
her.” ““Nevertheless,’’ said she, “I will go. Do not sleep so much.”’ 

She went away and, indeed, found a wife for him. She came back and 
said, “Get up and bring the woman here.’’ He brought the woman and 
they lived there, the three of them. They talked among themselves. 
“We have no food and there are no neighbors herebout. How shall 
we live?”’ The sister said to him, ‘‘Go to the lake. There are a great 
number of wild reindeer browsing in the moss pasture. Bring them 
here.’’ She made a large reindeer buck, so heavy, it would sink into the 
ground up to the knees at every step. ‘“Take this reindeer and ride it 
down to the lake. When you get there, pluck some grass and scatter it 
about. The grass will turn into the human race.’’ He came to the lake 
and plucked the grass. He scattered it around and it turned into human 
beings. Then under the water within the lake he saw a large herd of 
wild reindeer. He drove the people into the lake and they drove the 
reindeer up to the shore. But the wild reindeer surrounded the big 


' Told by Kutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the Oloi 
River, summer, 1895. 
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reindeer buck and refused to stir without it. Those people gave the big 
buck a sound whipping, so that they could get the herd home. They 
whipped it so long that it grew thinner, sinking as it walked only up to 
the ankle. ‘Then at last it walked with its hoofs upon the surface of the 
earth. It led the herd home. From that herd came all the reindeer of the 
earth, and from the people, all the herdsmen. 


14. STORY OF LO’LHILIN.! 


Six Maritime people went out to sea. They were carried far out along 
with the ice, and finally came to the other shore. There upon the shore, 
they saw a man, as big as a cliff. His name was Lo’lhilin. His nose and 
eyes and other features had a human shape. The hair upon his head was 
Just like a forest. ““Where do you come from ?’’ ““We were carried along 
with the ice, and brought here toward your land.” ‘“And what are you, 
men too?” ‘Yes, we are men.” “If you like, I will carry you home.” 
“Oh, please, carry us home.” He put all of them into the thumb of his 
mitten and went away. He waded across the sea just as if it were 
only a shallow swamp. On the way, he caught a whale and swallowed it 
at a gulp. 

Then he came to the other shore and said to the people, ‘‘Go away. 
I am going to sleep awhile.”’ 

He lay down and fell asleep. He slept all summer long and then 
all fall. The autumn brought with it severe winds and storms. The 
billows rolled over his body and froze. He froze into the water and 
slept the whole winter through. Some polar bears came and gnawed 
upon his upper cheek. At last the spring came again. The water melted. 
Then he awoke and got up. ‘“‘Oh, oh,” said he, ‘I had a sound nap in 
this country. And in my sleep, I have even squeezed flat one of my 
cheeks.”’ 


GENUINE TALES. (LI'I-LUM’NILTE.)? 
I. STORY OF SUN’S WIFE (TI’RKI-NE’WANIN LUM'NIL). 

There was a girl who refused all suitors. At last Sun came while she 
was asleep, married her and took her upward upon his white reindeer. 
They moved up the sunbeam and came to the sky. There they drove 
along and soon reached the shore of the Pebbly River (Milky Way). The 
husband said, ‘“Wait a bit. I will go and look for a shallow place.” As 


1 Lo'lhilin limiil. Told by Va’al, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp 
on the Omolon River, summer, 1895. 

2 In contrast with the ‘‘tales about beginning of Creation,’’ and ‘‘the tales 
of the time of war.”’ 

5 Told by Va’al, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Omolon 
River, spring, 1896. 
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soon as he was off, there came a black beetle, Ta’qi-néut, and said to the 
woman, “Oh, please be very careful. There, farther on the way, a winged 
she-devil will attack you. She wants to carry you off. We had better 
exchange dresses. You put on my black clothes and I will put on your 
shining ones. When she comes, she will not know which is which. Then 
perhaps she will catch no one.” ‘‘All right,’”’ said the Sun’s wife. 

As soon as they had exchanged clothes, the Black Beetle caught the 
Sun’s wife and carried her far away. She hid her under some roots 
of grass. Sun came back. ‘‘Let us go,” he said. “I found a shallow place.” 
So they went across the river, passed over a hill and came to their own 
land. They lived there. Sun moved across the whole sky every morning, 
herding his copper-red reindeer. He would pass above the head of his 
forsaken wife. She tried to call him from within her grass-root prison. 
But her voice was too weak and it could not reach the ear of Sun. The 
Sun's child within her womb stirred about all the while. The child grew 
larger within the womb and the black dress of Ta’qi-iiéut became worn 
with time. Then the child was born into the world and the beetle’s black 
dress fell off the shoulders of the woman. She came out into the light 
with her infant. 

She chose a place on the shore of the Pebbly River. She plaited her 
hair into a strong rope and made a snare for wild reindeer. She was 
catching reindeer every day, and fed her boy with the choicest meat. 
He grew bigger day by day, and soon was quite a big boy. She sewed 
clothes for him and for herself, choosing the best skins of low glossy 
hair, black and white, and spotted. She sewed new clothing for her former 
husband too, of white sleek skin with glossy black trimming. The winter 
came and the Pebbly River froze. She made a small bow of antler for 
her son, and an arrow of reindeer bone. Then she said to the boy, ‘‘Shoot 
an arrow across the river, it will fly over the hill, and fall down close by 
some tent. You must follow its course with your eyes and then run 
after it with your nimble feet. You will cross the Pebbly River, then pass 
over the hill and then you will see that tent.”’ 

He came to the tent and entered it. ‘Whose boy are you?” asked the 
master. ‘‘I am roaming the wide world looking for my father, Big Sun.’’! 
“And who is your mother?” “She lives there on the other shore of the 
river.’ After the meal, Sun took the boy by the hand and they went 
across the river and came to the tent of the forsaken wife. “Oh, oh, 
it is you.”’ “Yes, it is I. Black Beetle Woman scared me with the winged 
she-devil, then she changed clothes with me, and hid me under a grass- 
root. I cried and called, but my voice did not reach you. Black Beetle 
Woman is now your wife.’’ Sun came home and looked at his wife with 
great attention. He said nothing. ‘‘Your hair is fuzzy all over,’’ said he 


, 


! Tirkinna’ku, The suffix augmentative naku is Koryak. So perhaps this 
version of the tale was borrowed from the Koryak. 
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at last. ‘Let me arrange it for you.’’ She laid her head upon his lap and 


he arranged her hair and parted it with care. She fell asleep under 
the caress. Then he put aside the heavy black tresses and bared her neck 
and it was the beetle’s neck. He made a big fire, then caught the false 
wife in her sleep and threw her into the fire. She fell upon her back and 
lifted her hands up to the sky. Then she cursed him, ‘All your people 
will suffer from disease. They will be stricken with syphilis. They wil] 
be covered with spotted disease. The evil spirits will carry their souls 
away.” 

He caught a splinter of wood and turned her over, back upwards, 
She became silent. ‘‘Alas, alas, that I did it too late! We would not have 
known such diseases.’’ He took the real wife to his house. She gave him 
the newly made clothes, the most beautiful clothes in the world. They 
paid a visit to the wife’s father, descending again down the sunbeam 
They brought a large herd of reindeer, all white, and light grey and white 
with black spots. They arrived at the old man’s house and had a great 
feast. Sun gave him all the reindeer, brought from the sky as an after- 
marriage present (ri’‘nkur). And the father-in-law gave him a herd of 
black reindeer, from underground. They lived there. 


2. STORY ABOUT MOON. (YR/LHI-1,U/MNIL)! 

There lived a reindeer breeder who had one daughter. The girl had 
a big driving-reindeer buck. The herd was kept away from the house 
every summer, and in the winter it was moved still farther off. She kept 
watch over the herd, summer and winter. Only from time to time, she 
would drive home with that reindeer to get something to eat. One night 
the reindeer buck told her, while with the herd, ‘““Take care! Moon wants 
to carry you off.’ She looked up and saw him descending, driving his 
reindeer team. ‘“‘Ah,’’ said she, ‘‘what shall I do ? He will take me.” “Let's 
see,’ said the reindeer buck. “I will try to do something for you.’ He 
struck at the surface of the snow with his hoof. ‘‘Sit down here.” She sat 
down and he turned her into a grass tussock and covered her on all sides 
with loose snow. Moon came and looked for the girl. He walked all around 
and could find nothing. The top of her head was visible, but it looked 
like a tussock. He had nothing to carry off. The girl’s reindeer buck 
jostled his reindeer and heard him say, “How wonderful. Where is the 
girl? Perhaps I'll go away now and come back again in a little while” 

As soon as he was off, the reindeer buck dug at the snow with his 
hoofs and set the girl free. ‘“‘Let ‘us go home,” said he. ‘‘Moon will come 
again in a short while.’’ She sat upon the sledge and the reindeer buck 
galloped off. They came home. ‘‘What shall I turn you into ?”’ asked the 
reindeer buck. ‘Be quick about it. He will come again in a little while 


! Told by Aifanwa’t, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the town of Sredne- 
Kolymsk, winter, 1896. 
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Shall! I turn vou into the flat stone of the bone breaking set ?’’! ‘‘No, he 


will know me.’ ‘““Then into a stone-maul ?” ‘““He will know me.’’ “Into 
a tent pole?’ “He will know me.”’ “Into a single hair on one of the 
skins ?”’ ‘“He will know me even then.”’ ““Why, then, I will turn you into 
a lamp.” ‘All right. Do that.’ “Well, sit down upon the fire.’’ She had 


scarcely changed, when Moon came to the reindeer herd and finding 
nobody there, drove over to the house and began the search. He tied 
his reindeer to some of their heavy sledges and entered the sleeping 
room. He looked and looked, but could find nothing. He sought among 
the tent poles and among all the other things. He inspected every hair 
upon all the skins and every twig of the green branches under the skins, 
and every particle of earth in all the corners of the tent. He could not, 
however, approach the lamp, because one fire rejects the other. Then 
he said, ‘‘Where has she gone? How wonderful. Maybe I will go home 
again.”’ 

He went out of the tent and was untying his reindeer, when she 
jumped off the lamp and thrust herself from the waist up, out of the 
sleeping room. ‘“‘I am here, I am here.’’ Oh, he left the reindeer and came 
back into the tent. He looked again among the twigs and among the 
earth particles, among the leaves and among the single hairs, but she 
was not there. He went out of the tent and was about to drive off, when 
she looked again out of the sleeping room. ‘‘I am here, I am here.’’ He 
came back again and searched again and at last he was quite tired. Even 
the marrow in his bones became lean and weak. Then she came out al 
together and caught Moon. She bound his legs and threw him down upon 
the ground within the tent. ‘‘Ah,’’ said Moon, ‘‘she is going to kill me. 
Never mind, do it, since I wanted to carry you off. Still, before killing 
me, please put me into the sleeping room, because I feel cold here.’’ 
What cold do you feel ? It is a lie. Youstay forever in the open. You may 
stay here. No sleeping room for you.”’ “Tf I do stay forever in the open, 
let me go into the open. I will be a luminary for your people. Let me go. 
I will be an indicator_of months, only let me go. I shall turn the night 
into day. I shall measure the whole year. First I shall be the Old-Buck- 
Moon, then the Cold-Udder-Moon, then the Genuine-Udder-Moon, then 
the Calving-Moon, then the Water-Moon, then the Making-Leaves- 
Moon, then the Warm-Moon, then Rubbing-Velvet (antlers) Moon, then 
the Light-Frost-Moon, then the Autumn-Moon, then the Muscles-of-the- 
3ack-Moon, then the Shrinking (days) Moon.’ ‘‘All right. But if I set 
you free and if you are rested again, and the marrow in your bones is fat 
and strong once more, will you not come after me again ?”’ “‘Oh, no, I will 
not. I have had enough. You are too strong me for. I will never leave my 


> 46 


' Elu’kwun, Compare Publications of Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
Vol. VII, Bogoras, Chukchee, p. 188. 
* Compare ibidem, page 51. 
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road above. Let me go. I will make light.’’ She let him go. And he did 
make light. 


> STORY OF THE DAUGHTER OF THE FRONT-HEAD ( YANOT-LAUTEN NEEKIK).,! 


3. 

The father and mother had died, leaving their one boy. He cried all the 
time. His aunt lived with him. She wanted to find a wife for the boy, 
but he spurned them all. He said, “I do not want these women or girls, 
I will go myself and look for a wife.’’ High above them was the star. 
Front-Head.2 He went there. He saw his house and went there. He 
entered the sleeping room. The house master said to one of his assisting 
Kelet, ‘“You enter too and destroy this boy.’ The Kele entered in the 
shape of a burning fire. He burned everything within the sleeping room. 
But he could not burn the boy. The Kele came out. Front-Head asked 
him, ‘‘Well, did you find him ?”’ ‘“‘No, I could not find him.’’ Then Front- 
Head entered the sleeping room. He asked the boy, “Are you living?” 
“Yes, I am living.’’ Front-Head went out again and sent in the Kele, 
The latter rushed in as a shower of stones. Those stones rolled around 
and sought for the boy, but they could not find him, Front-Head entered 
and asked, ‘“‘Are you living?’’ ‘““Yes, I am living.”’ 

Front-Head had a single daughter. He kept her with greatest care 
in a separate sleeping room and permitted her to see no one. The boy 
saw her in a dream and wanted to marry her. That was the reason he 
spurned all the other girls. It was time to go to sleep. When all the people 
slept, the boy found the girl’s sleeping room and entered it. She was 
sitting alone. A big lamp giving a white light, stood by her side and she 
worked on the finest clothes. He married her and stayed with her. In 
the morning, Front-Head saw them and asked his daughter angrily, 
“How is it that he married you ?”’ ‘“‘Why,”’ said the daughter, “IT thought 
vou sent him to me.’”’ Then the father said, ‘It can’t be helped now any 
more. Since you have married her, you may take her home.” 

They moved to his home with a large caravan. They led his new 
bride towards his aunt. They gave her excellent clothes and kept her 
within the sleeping room exactly as before. Several of the neighbors 
came to see her, but the boy said, “One look at her will kill you.” And 
she really came out of the sleeping room, and all the onlookers were 
killed by the desire for her beauty. Then the boy said ‘“‘Go back into the 
sleeping room. You have killed too many people.’’* She entered it again 
and stayed there. ; 

! Told by Tinpturgin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the village of Nishne 
Kolymsk, winter, 1896. 

2 Arcturus, Compare 7¢iidem, page 307. 

‘ This tale is rather devoid of details. All the incidents therein appear in 
other Chukchee tales in a shape more characteristic. 
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4. STORY OF KiTILKUT.! 

The forefather of these people, the ancestor of this house, was Kitilkut, 
a shaman, quite rich in reindeer. Many people came to him, wishing to 
take away his herd by force. Kitilkut took one of his driving reindeer, 
a spotted one with a black muzzle, and tied it to the outward line of the 
tent.2 His sledge had a bell on it, the harness was of the blackest thong. 
Still he died and went to look for another world to dwell in. He awoke in 
the morning, set the reindeer free, entered the sleeping room and slept 
there. The next morning, he took the same reindeer and tied it to the 
same place and died again. He said all the time, ‘“Ah, woe is me, I 
cannot find the world!”’ 

This time, however, he awoke and said, ‘“‘Oh, ves, I found the world. 
Let us move there."’ He had a wife and a female assistant and plenty of 
children. They loaded all the sledges with their goods and gear, and 
took all their reindeer. The female assistant brought a heap of fuel 
and piled it high. Then she set fire to it, and the smoke ascended up 
to the heaven. They moved upward along the column of smoke. As 
they departed, they said to the female assistant, ‘“You must not look 
upward.’’ They left her there to keep up the fire. The enemy people 
came to the spot. The woman sat by the fire and did not look up at 
them. They said, ‘“Where are the masters?’ She paid no attention to 
them and said nothing. They scattered around to look for the traces. But 
they had left no traces, because they went away upon the smoke. They 
came back and asked her again with more insistence, ‘‘Where are they ?”’ 
The assistant answered, ‘‘Look upward. You will see them.’’ They looked 
upward. There could be seen on high the moving land of clouds. 
Kitilkut had his camp up there. They looked with more attention and 
lo, Kitilkut’s little boy was sliding down the cloud of smoke, exactly 
as if it were a snowy hill. They moved on. Kitilkut said to his wife, 
Whatever happens, do not look back.’’ After a while the poles of the 
sledge untied themselves and rattled down. All the poles stuck deep into 
the ground. Still the woman did not look down. Those poles may still 
be seen far inland somewhere. 

Kitilkut came to the sky. The enemy people took away the female 
assistant and brought her to their camp. After a while, Kitilkut came 
to fetch her and she was gone. He came to the other camp. ‘Where is my 
assistant ? She lives here.’’ Said Kitilkut, ‘I will leave her with 

ince she is accepted here.’’ So he set off upward. He never came back. 
fold by Amiulin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp, of the Akonaiké- 
Land, between the Kolyma River and the Dry Anui River, winter 1806. 





rké means literally ‘‘Breechless Land,’’ called so with reference to 


thick brush of all kinds, which wears out and tears the breeches of all 
passersby, especially of reindeer-herdsmen. 


’ The tent, when left empty or closed for more quiet is surrounded from 


the outside by a line, 
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5. STORY OF DEAD SKULL.! 


Some parents had a daughter, newly married. Her husband died, 
but she brought home the head of the deceased one. This head was 
continually laughing to the woman. The father and the mother lived ip 
a separate sleeping room. The old woman said to her husband, ‘‘Why is 
it that she laughs always so, being alone?’’ The next morning the 
mother came into the sleeping room to investigate. The daughter was 
absent and the new inhabitant was hidden within a bag. The mother 
looked into it and the skull laughed on in the bag. She fled to her husband 
and cried, ‘There, there, the skull! When our daughter comes back, bid 
her fetch fuel.” 

When the daughter returned, the father said to her, “Go and fetch 
fuel. When you are on the way, do not turn around. When you are 
gathering wood, do not look back.’’ Meanwhile, they moved on and left 
her behind. They also left the frightful skull on the camping place. The 
woman fetched fuel but they were gone. She cried aloud. But the head 
said ‘‘No need to cry. Better look around for a piece of an old knife and 
for a chip of flint.’’ She found both. ““‘Now gather some young willoy 
buds and prepare some tinder.’’ She did as she was told. “Now pile up 
all the fuel you fetched and every piece of wood you find here. Then set 
fire to the pile. Take me and put me into the fire.’’ She did everything 
And the fire flared up, dead skull and all. After a while, the tinkling 
of bells was heard from the fire. Then a man stepped forth from it. It was 
her former husband. He said to her, “Lie down and have some sleep 
He went away and she pretended to sleep. 

After some time, she heard the reindeer herd coming, and also the 
caravan of sledges. The husband said, ‘‘Get up and pitch the tent. 
She pitched the tent and put up the sleeping room. Then she slaughtered 
a reindeer and cooked a meal. They slept in the sleeping room, the wife 
at one end of it, and the husband at the other. The next morning, they 
slaughtered another reindeer, had a meal and went to sleep again. The 
husband moved to the middle of the sleeping room. The morning after 
they slaughtered one more reindeer, had another meal and went t 
sleep. The husband moved to her side and they copulated. She was with 
child, and soon she delivered herself of it. 

In the morning, the husband took his child upon his shoulder. Then 
he said, ‘““Here comes your father on a visit. What shall we do? If you 
want to go back to your mother, I will go away because they have 
left us so treacherously. Or, if you are willing, we shall move away. 
The woman came out of the tent. She broke it down and packed every- 
thing in a great hurry. The man brought the reindeer herd. They caught 
and attached the reindeer and made everything ready. The husband 


1 Told by Kutyéut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molonda River, summer, 1895. 
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Chuckchee Tales 


cried, ‘Why, he is close by. Make haste and move away. And mind, you 
must not look back, whatever clatter of hoofs, or whatever noise of 
runners reaches you from behind, you must not look back. Keep moving 


onward. 

They moved on. The husband drove the reindeer-herd along with his 
son, who was already full-grown. They moved up. When half way up, the 
woman looked back a little and in a moment the last sledge, that carried 
the poles, fell down with a crash. “Ouch,” said the husband, “‘the poles’ 
sledge fell down.’’ They reached the earth of the stars, and pitching 
their tent, passed the night. ‘There was on that earth only one inhabitant, 
a woman of the upper world. They pitched their camp close by her 
side. Their tent was covered only on the top. The lower skirts were 
lacking. They passed another night there. Every night, before going 
to sleep, the husband would pull down the edges of the covering with 
great force. And each time it stretched a little. At last he pulled it 
down to the very ground and the tent was all right. 

The next morning the woman of the upper world invited the new 
female comer to go to a lake. When they came to the lake, the woman 
of the upper world looked down into the lake and then she said, ‘Now 
it is vour turn.’’ The woman of the lower earth looked into the lake 
also. And lo, all our earth was visible there. The earthly women sat 
before their tents and worked skins. She looked on and dropped a 
tear. The tear fell down and turned into a raindrop. The women looked 
up and said, “Ah, it is raining.’’ They stopped their skin-work. The 
woman of the upper world said, ‘You dropped a tear and it turned into 
rain.” ‘I did not notice it.”’ 


6. STORY OF THE FLYING GIRL.! 

There was a woman, who had a man and a dog. The camp, they lived 
in, had another tent, occupied by a single girl. One day the man went 
on a hunting trip and did not come back. The woman walked around 
looking for him for three days. She found no trace of him. So she came 
back, quite exhausted, and passed the night in her sleeping room with 
her dog. In the morning, the girl crept noiselessly to the tent and tried 
to listen. The woman said to her dog, ‘“Why are you staying at home, 
making no search for your master? -As long as I had strength left, 
I walked around with you. But now, I am too tired. At least, you go 
alone. 

The dog stretched himself and yawned audibly. ‘‘What do you mean ? 
Ido not understand.”’ ‘‘You have four legs. Hence you can run twice as 
fast as I. I cannot go. You go alone.”’ The dog yawned again and then 
said, ‘“Whither shall I go? If he was on this earth, I could overtake him. 


' Told by Kutyéut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the Mo- 


lo’‘nda River, summer, 1895. 
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He was carried off up to another world. I have no wings. I cannot 
move upwards.”’ ““Ah,’’ moaned the woman. The other girl said, “Shall 
I not try it ?’’ She took the base of the lamp and put it upon her breast, 
The base stuck to it, and by means of this wooden trough she flew 
upwards, just as if she had wings. 

She came to the upper world and saw a big tent. She entered it 
The lost man was there. He had been carried off and used as a slave. 
“Give him back to me?” “I will not,’ said the mistress of the tent. 
“Vou had better do as I tell you.” “TI will not.” “Ah, vou will not!” 
She struck the man on his back with the wooden trough, and it stuck 
firmly. Then she caught another man under her arm, the master of the 
camp, and flew downward. They descended to our earth. She made both 
men enter her own tent. She had the first man for a husband, and the 
man of the upper world, in his turn, was a slave. The two, the girl and 
the first man, slept in the sleeping room. The slave toiled on, keeping 
watch over the herd, cooking the food and doing everything that was 
to be done. They would defecate into a chamber pot and then they 
would shove it out of the sleeping room. ‘‘Hallo!’’ And he would take 
it. The first wife of the earthly man, the one who had the talking dog, 
lived in her former tent, alone 

A year passed by. The Flying Girl said, ‘“‘Oh, he feels dull here. She 
struck her husband with the same base upon the back. It stuck. Then she 
caught the other man and they flew upward. She came to the upper 
world and remained there. She had the man of the upper world for a 
husband and the other one for a slave. 

Another year passed. She came back again and brought both men. 
The husband of one world was a slave in another world and vice versa. 
Thus she moved between those two worlds for twelve years. After that 
she said to the man of the lower worlds, “Now you may stay here in the 
lower world and live with your former wife. I will fly upwards with 
this other man and shall not come back.’’ They flew up and were seen 
no more. 

7. STORY OF KUKWALHON.! 

Two men lived in the upper world with their wives. A small orphan 
named KukwaAlhon, lived in our world. He had two uncles, one of whom 
had five sons. They provided badly for Kukwalhon, who had nothing 
to eat. So he said, “Let me go to the upper world.’’ He went there. One 
of the men, who lived there, said t6 him, “Ah, you came.” ‘‘Yes, I came.” 
“Where from ?” ‘‘From the land of Anofpuun.’’ “Oh, oh,’’ said the man. 
“T heard of it onlv in a story told by my late father. What of that! 


! Told by Kau’no, a very old man of the Reindeer Chukchee tribe, in a 
camp on the Oloi River, summer, 1895. 
2 On the Arctic Shore, somewhere near the village Néten. 
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Live here, since you came from afar. And perhaps vou want me to 
find a bride for you ?”’ “All right, do.”’ 







































' The man called him out. Close to the tent, there was a big hole in the 
y ground, closed with a stopper. He pulled it out. ‘Look down}? The 
orphan looked down, and the people of the lower world were beneath 
him. The men were bustling about. The women worked on skins, while 
the girls played ball. Five sisters were there playing ball together. 
“Which one would vou prefer ?”’ ‘“Whichever ishandy. But vou could not 
fetch her!’’ ““Why, we can and will, since you came to us from such a 


great distance. Which one do you want? Just tell us.”’ “Ah, then of 
2 course, the youngest.’’ The man of the upper world told his wife to 
1 plait for him a strong fish-line. He fastened a fish hook to the end 
e of the line, and let it down. He caught the girl by the nombril and 
1 hauled her upward. Of course he brought only the soul. The body was 
4 on the lower earth. The people around her wept over her and then 
: arranged a funeral. The people of the upper world, on the contrary, 
y anointed her with fresh blood and she became the wife of the orphan. 

p While on his way to the upper world, the orphan had met a dog, 


who said to him, ‘‘You shall marry in the upper world. But you must 
sleep with your wife in the open the first time.’’ He did as he was told. 


: And the woman was with child. The next day she delivered herself of a 
2 OE girl. The master of the camp said, “All right. At least you will leave 
t with us a female assistant. Now do as you please. If you want to, 
4 you may descend and go home.” ‘Yes, I will,’’ said Kukwalhon. So 


the men of the upper world gathered fuel from all sides and it turned 
into reindeer. ‘The orphan’s wife bore children every day and gave birth 
to many herdsmen. They were clad in white skin clothes, the driving 


t reindeer wore white, and everything belonging to them was white. 
e They began to descend to the former land of Kukwaélhon. 

h Meanwhile his childless uncle, who was a great shaman, beat on the 
1 drum in the inner room of the tent. ‘‘Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘Kukwalhon descends.”’ 


Shortly there after he said, ‘‘Kukwalhon is here.” Bells tinkled and a 
caravan of sledges drew up. Kukwalhon entered the tent. He was quite 
rich in everything. His cousins heard of it and said to one another, “‘Are 


) we worse than he? Let us also go and try our luck.”’ 

i The eldest went first. He walked on in the dark and finally stumbled 

g on a seal-net spread by the evil spirit. The net caught him. The spirit 

e came and ate him up. ‘The second brother went next. He also stumbled 
in the dark on a seal-net and got entangled in it. He was eaten by the 

evil spirit, as well as the third and fourth. Only the youngest was left 


alive. He said, ‘I will go the same way.”’ The father objected and even 
tied him to a tent post lest he go away despite his warning. Nevertheless, 
, he cut the line the next night and went away. 

He was a shaman, this youngest cousin, and knew everything. He 
came to the net and it wanted to catch him as it had the others. He said, 
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“Wait a little. I do belong to you. Still I want to pass my last moments 
in the open.’ The net, however, stretched itself toward him. “At least 
wait till I sav something to you. Why should you serve your master 
with such fervor? He makes you stay here from morning to night 
You look like a shadow from so much hard work. Would it not be better 
for vou to have some rest?” “Ah,” said the net, “But he is a great 
shaman.” “‘So am I a shaman.” “Are you? Let me hear your practice,’ 
He sat down and began to practice. He sang and sang. 

Meanwhile, the evil spirit came. “Ah, ah,”’ said he, ‘‘a good piece of 
game is caught this day. Shall I eat it now, or shall I wait a little? 
I feel somewhat drowsy.”’ But this was due to the influence of the young 
man’s magic. ‘The spirit lav down and went to sleep. The young man 
continued to practice. Suddenly the earth opened and swallowed the 
evil spirit 

The young man fled. He saw a raven. ‘‘Caw, caw, caw,” said the raven 
‘Better hide vourself. They are going to catch vou.”’ At the same time 
the wife of the evil spirit said, “Oh, my heart trembles so. I will go and 
look for mv husband. My heart forebodes something. I will go and find 
uv husband.”’ She came to a precipice, not far from where the young 
iman met the raven, but the husband was not there. Far down in the 
precipice the water was bubbling. She sprang over the precipice and 
pursued the young man. The raven said, ‘‘Hide yourself within this 
hollow tree.’’ So he did. The female monster came to the tree and said 
in great wonder, ‘‘Ah, how is it? Where has he gone? He was here not 
long ago. Maybe he hid himself within this hollow tree. I smell an odor 
as of fat meat.”’ ‘It is not so,”’ said the raven. ‘““He went away long ago 
Now he is traveling by water. The odor comes from an old provision 
of meat, left in the open. And, moreover, the water is coming dow 
here.’’ The female monster was frightened and ran away. 

The young man came home and lived there. After a while a reindeer 
came to him. It was quite tired. His tongue hung out of his mouth 
and was dragging in the dust. Froth mixed with blood ran down the 
tongue. ‘‘Why are you so tired ?”’ asked the young man. ‘‘Ah, how could] 
be otherwise, since I am pursued so? Give me some help.” “‘And what 
will you pay ?”’ ““‘Why, a wolf is coming behind me. He used magic anc 
spirited my strength away. He has eyes of fire, and he exhales smoke 
Next month he will reach here. I am willing to give you my body and 
you shall be able to run as fast as a young reindeer buck. If you wil 
protect me against this wolf, I-will give you my body and all my luck 
Then you shall be successful in every enterprise. But, if you will not 
protect me from my pursuer, you shall have no luck in any enterprise 


| Té’rgi-ma’gni, literally ‘‘meat pile.’’ Hunters often leave the produc 
of their hunt in the open, taking care to protect it somewhat against wild 


beasts. 
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whatever.” The reindeer left and the boy returned to his house, pon- 
dering over the words. ‘‘What is the matter ?’’ asked the father. ‘“‘Why 


ter nothing,” said the young man. 

ht A fortnight passed by. Another month began. The young man was 
ter walking in the open, when suddenly the wolf appeared. ‘‘Oh, what is the 
at MH matter with my magic? I laid my spell on this reindeer two years ago, 


and I cannot overtake it. Its tracks in the snow are so hard and frozen.! 
Ah, small luck for me! I have worn out my boots altogether. Even the 


% FF soles of my paws are quite bare. Ah, friend, have you not seen my quarry 
e! pass by here ?”’ “I saw it,” said the young man. ‘‘Still it was long ago 
ing and is far ahead. I warn you that the road ahead is quite rough. It is 
an & covered with sharp stones. However, give chase, maybe you will overtake 
he Fit.” “When did it pass by here ?’’ asked the wolf. “It was last month,”’ 


said the young man. “Oh,” said the wolf, “‘I would rather rest. I am too 


= tired and my boots are worn through.” “All right,”’ said the young man. 
ne — “You may rest on this moss-pasture.”’ “Ah, I wish you would give me 
nd Be some help tomorrow morning. I will give you my magic in payment. 
nd You may slacken with it the speed of any man.” “‘All right. Have your 
ng rest and in the morning I will go with you.” 
the The wolf slept in the oper. The young man had a driving reindeer 
ne buck, as white as snow. The reindeer buck said to the young man, “I 
his will kill this wolf if you want me to, providing you promise to take me 
aut with you next year when you go against the Tan-fiit. I want to fight their 
hot reindeer. In the summer we will go across the sea and sue for a bride. 
dor Bear this in mind: You must kick just as I do.’’ “I will kick just as you 
8° & do.” “Cutoff all my antlers, except the middle branch, which is so strong 
‘ot — and sharp-pointed. Sharpen it and notch it like a saw. I will go and 
WI try it on this wolf first of all.”’ The young man cut off the antlers and 
left the middle branch. He made it sharp and cutting like a spear. 
ce § = The reindeer passed by the wolf and the latter sensed his odor, The wolf 
uti sprang up and gave chase. But when he came quite close to the reindeer 


the buck, the latter struck him with one of his hind legs on the head and 


id] broke his skull. He came back to his owner and said, ‘‘You must kick, 
hat | as I did.’’ And the young man felt in his legs the strength of the rein- 
an deer buck. 

ke. F They prepared for their journey. The young man set out in a boat 
= across the sea. He came to a settlement and entered the rear house, 
: ’ the smallest of them all. He married the daughter of this man (i. e. the 
ick 


master of the rear-house) and lived there. The master of the front house 
not was aware of it, and he said, ‘““This new son-in-law, who came here from 


rise across the sea, let us make him play ball with us.” A steep cliff stood 
over the sea. ‘They played ball and ran along the border of the cliff. The 

iuct fi 

wilt 


| Indicating that the tracks are old, The fresh track in the snow, on the 
contrary, is quite soft. 
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gitls tossed the ball. The master of the front house chased it along with 
the newcomer, but the latter reached the ball first. He ran with the 
swiftness of a reindeer buck. The master of the front house became angry 
and caught him by the coat, but he kicked backward and threw the 
master down into the sea. 

Then he took his wife and went home. He came to his own land and 
set out against the Tannit. He came to a lake and crossed the ice tp 
a smal island in the middle of the lake. He stayed there and waited 
for the Tannit. They came with a large reindeer herd. As soon as the 
snow-white driving buck saw the reindeer of the Tanfit, it came across 
the ice and attacked the herd. It killed all the reindeer bucks and drove 
asunder the remnant of the herd. One old man said, “Let us go away, 
The man may be like his reindeer.’”’ ‘“Never mind,” said the others, 
“the is one man alone. Let us kill him.’’ They went on the ice toward the 
island. The young man enchanted his spear and threw it at the comers, 
The spear flew at them and pierced man after man and sledge after sledge. 
It killed them all. The young man took their herds and their tents, their 
wives and their children, and returned home quite rich. He slaughtered 
the white reindeer buck as sacrifice for the dead, and lived on. 


8. STORY OF METINO.! 


There was a Maritime man, who had ten sons. He said to them, 
“Shall we remain without any descendants ?’’ None of them was married. 
The two eldest walked upon the ice far out to sea. They saw a burning 
lamp. Near that lamp was a large tray with hot meat freshly cooked. 
They partook of the food and immediately thereafter they died, for this 
meat was human flesh. The two other brothers went the same way 
and saw the lamp. They partook of the meat and died also. Then the 
next two walked along the ice and ate some of the meat. This meat 
was the flesh of their own brothers. The next two also went in a canoe 
along the seashore and tasted the meat. Then the last two met the 
same fate. 

The old man and his wife went to look for their children. They met 
a fox, who said, “I will send Métifio to help you.’’ So they went home. 
They were before the entrance, when suddenly the old woman was 
pregnant and bore a child. This child was Métifio. Next morning he was 
walking about. He said to his father, ‘‘Make me a bow!”’ The father did 
The following morning Métifio- was already quite a lad. He said to his 
father ‘Make me a larger bow!”’ The father made a large bow and showed 
it to the son. ‘How is this one?” ‘““Ah, why have you made it so small! 
Make it really large.’”’ The father prepared a mighty bow, all wrapped up 


1 Told by Pafia’nto, a Reindeer Chukchee man, at the Anui fair, spring, 
1896. 
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with hardest sinews. The boy shot with that bow. The eldest sons had 

drawn a thick line tightly between two large trees, way up between their 
very crowns. Métifio used to spring over that line, one arm drawn up 
his sleeve.’ 

Later he said to the father, ‘Construct a canoe!’ ‘““What for?’’ “I 
want to hunt seals.’’ The father constructed a canoe. Métifio sailed away 
and returned with ten seals. Then he asked his parents, ‘“Whefe are my 
brothers ? What has become of them ?”’ “Ah, we do not know. Long ago 
they went out to:sea.’’ He said, “‘I shall go and look for them.” “But you 
will perish.”’ “I will not perish. I will come back in three years.”’ 

He sailed away in the canoe along the seashore and saw the lamp. 
A spotted seal came in sight. He killed it with his harpoon. Then he 
drew the heart and the eyes, the liver and the kidneys, and all the 
intestines, out of the seal. He came to the lamp and saw an empty 
canoe standing nearby. He said, ‘““This canoe is that of my brothers.” 
He did not partake of the meat, though he was hungry. Soon after there 
came a huge wolf with a muzzle, all smeared with blood. “‘Métino, give 
me your heart.’”’ ‘““Ah, but I shall die.’’ “Then give me your liver.” 
“Oh— — — —,” cried Métifio, pretending to suffer. He drew out the 
seal’s liver and gave it to the wolf. The wolf ate it up and said again, ‘Oh, 
it tastes like seal. Métifio, give me your kidneys.”’ “Oh — — —,” cried 
Métifio, and gave him the seal’s kidneys. The wolf said, ‘“Métifio, give 
me yours eyes.’’ So he got the eyes. “‘Métifio, give me your intestines.”’ 
“Ah, but I am dying.” ‘““Métifio, give me your heart.’ Métifio gave him 
the seal’s heart and pretended he was dead. 

The wo'f hurried off. Then Métifio jumped up and threw his spear 
at the wolf saying. ‘“‘Do not forget about Métifio.’”’ Then Métifio rushed 
into the house of the eagle, the wolf’s neighbor. The eagle was not at 
home, but his feather clothes hung on the wall. Métifio snatched them 
off and hastily put them on. Then he entered the wolf's house. The 
people of the house said, ‘‘Ah, neighbor.” They thought it was the eagle 
“Ah,” said they, ‘‘the nimble footed one (i. e. the wolf) is suffering badly. 
Try and help him somehow.” “‘All right, let us sing the shamanistic 
incantations.”” They sang, the wolf and Métifio. Then Métifio said to the 
wolf's children, ‘“‘Leave the house. You may come back in the morning.”’ 
So they went out of the house. Métifio covered the wolf with a thong-seal 

hide and said, ‘‘Put out the lamp.’’ Then he stooped over the suffering 
wolf and carved him with his knife. The blood flowed out. He chopped 
the intestines and scattered them around. Then he took off the eagle’s 
clothes and threw them down. Then he fled in his canoe. 

The wolf's children pursued him. They were gaining on him, but he 
sprang into the water. They overtook the canoe and, finding it empty, 
they turned back and said, ‘“‘Ah, we could not catch him.” 


a9 66 


' This is a position of careless ease with the Chukchee. 
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The eagle came home and his clothes were gone. He finally found 
them in the wolf’s house all covered with blood. ‘“What have you done to 
my clothes?” said he angrily. So he slew all of the wolf’s children, 

Métifio reached home and found his parents asleep. They slept so 
soundly he could not awaken them. So he went to sleep himself. The next 
morning they saw Métifio. They wept for joy. “‘Ah, ah, please stay here. 
Do not leave us again.”’ “All right,’’ said Métino, “‘since I have destroyed 
the wrong-doers.’’ The next morning the old people died of old age. 
Métifio carried them to the grave. He was left alone. So he left his tent 
and moved inland. In the valley he saw a herd of wild reindeer and crept 
up close to them. He saw they were reindeer people. So he walked with 
them upon the mountains and in the valleys. 

The next year he saw a herd of wolves. The wolves said, ““We want 
to have Métifio with us.’’ He was then quite naked and ran around as 
swiftly as any reindeer buck. The old father of the wolves asked the old 
father of the reindeer, ‘“‘Give us Métifio.”’ ‘‘All right,’’ said the father 
of the reindeer. ‘‘You may have him.’”’ The wolves came and slew the 
human reindeer herds. Métifio came together with a wolf and they each 
slew two reindeer. Then they left and came to another camp. Men 
gave chase and cornered them in a narrow place. The wolf howled and 
Métifio wailed aloud. They caught him with lassos and bound him with 
thongs. He jumped up and all the thongs snapped. He fled and joined the 
foxes, because the wolves were far away by this time. He took a fox 
for a wife. They went to a carcass of a reindeer, killed by a wolf. The 
she-fox was caught there in a steel-trap. Métifio stayed there. 

Human beings came and found him there. They took the fox, but 
he attacked them and wanted to fight them. They kicked him away and 
killed the she-fox. They carried her home and he followed them. One 
of the hunters imitated well the foxes’ yapping and Métifio followed the 
sound. They took the fox into the tent. Then they caught Métijio and 
bound him. They brought him into the sleeping room, but he nearly died 
because of the odor in it. Then they boiled some water and gave it to him 
to drink quite hot. He vomited a quantity of reindeer moss. Then he 
became more quiet. After that he vomited a ball of reindeer hair, all stuck 
together. Still he could not speak. They asked him, “Who are you! 
But he could not answer. He lived with them. He passed a year with them. 
Then he spoke again and said, “I am of Maritime descent. My people are 
dead. So I left my home.” He kept on living there. The end. 


9g. STORY OF THE DRUM.! 


There was a man, who had an only son. This young man wandered 
upon the sea all the time and killed a great number of walrus and spotted 
seal, thong seal, whales and fish. He provided food for the whole village. 


1 Told by Pafia’nto, a Reindeer Chukchee man, at the Anui fair, spring, 1896. 
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Still their drums were quite poor. So the father said, ‘‘Go and look 
somewhere for a new drum.” “Where shall I go?” “Go straight ahead. 
You will find the road. While on your journey, you must not stop once. 
Whatever anybody offers you, you must not take. Just journey onward.”’ 
Then he gave him two beads. The man put each of them into a small 
pocket on both sides of his skin coat and set out. 

He walked for a long time and came to the seashore. There was a 
long cape stretching far into the sea. Upon that cape there stood some 
houses. They stood tight across the way, barring the road. He wanted 
to pass through. But the people caught him by the edge of his coat and 
cried, ‘Ah, ha, the drum hunter!’’ He passed from one house to another. 
“Oh, stay with us and have a meal.’ “I do not want it.’’ He would 
snatch, in passing, a piece of cooked meat and eat it while walking onward. 
He even slept walking. He moved on for forty days and nights. 

Then he came to a solitary house. A single woman was living there. 
“Do you not know where I can find a Drum?” ““You must marry me. 
Then I will tell you.’’ ““‘What shall I marry you for ?”’ “I have lived quite 
alone since my young days. I never knew a man. Do marry me.” He 
married her and the next morning she said, ‘‘My brother has plenty of 
drums. But he will not give them to you without being paid. Have you 
brought something ?”’ “I have brought nothing.” “All right, to-morrow 
we will go to him.” 

The next morning they went there. The brother of the woman and 
his wife were quite naked. They had no clothes. They lived in a drum 
house and covered themselves with a drum blanket. Each vessel of theirs 
was a drum vessel. Everything was made of drums. ‘Give me one,” said 
the newcomer. ‘“‘And what have you brought ?”’ ‘‘Nothing at all.’’ ““Then 
I will give you nothing. I want all that I have for myself.” ““Do give 
me one.” “I will not. How dare you come here to trade and bring nothing ? 
“Give him something,’’ said the woman he had married. He drew the 
the two beads from his pockets and gave them to the man and his wife, 
a bead apiece. ‘‘Ah, ah, how very fine. And we really thought you had 
brought nothing.”’ The woman snatched both beads and put them on her 
ears for earrings. 

So he was given a drum. He took it and they went back to the house 
of the first woman. The drum hunter said, “I have a drum. Now I want 

a new song.”’ The woman said, ‘I will give you five songs.’’ She sang 
one song. ‘That is the song to visit the world with.”’ She sang another. 
“That is to converse with the spirits! of all beasts.’’ She sang a third. 
“That is the song to converse with all overground spirits.’’ She sang a 
fourth. ‘“That is to converse with all underground spirits.’ She sang 
the fifth song. ‘“That is the song to vanquish all the hostile shamans 
with.” “All right,”’ said the drum hunter. “But how can I bring those 


1 


i. e, the shaman’s assisting spirits who have the shape of some beast. 
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songs to my home? They will rob me of them on my way.” “I wif came 
give you the sixth song,” said the woman. ““This song will give you the reinde 
soaring of a bird, the wings of a swan, the flight of a sea-gull.” they : 

She gave him the songs. ‘““Now let us see whether you have them ip a sea- 
your memory.’’ He sang the first song. ‘“‘Oh, yes, it is so.’’ He almost forehe 
flew upward with the sound. He sang the second and seemed to soar up It loo 
along with it. Then he sang the sixth song and all at once he set off He w 
with the wings of the swan. The woman tried to catch him by the skirt, comps 
but was left behind. He flew on high. ‘Ah, the drum hunter!”’ cried the thems 
people on the way. ‘““The drum hunter comes back.’’ Some of them tried to tent a 
shoot at him, but he was too high up. At last he came to his father. sleepii 
“Ah, you have come.” “Yes, I have come.”’ “Did you bring it?” “Yes, I & The 
have brought it.’’ ‘Ah, is it so? Have the people come here. Let them [hole it 
listen to and know about this drum.” the sk 

All the people came in. He drew something from a bag. It was wrapped §f two SI 
in several coverings. At last he uncovered it. It was the drum. Pu-u-u! you a 
It clattered by itself and never ceased. He rapped it ever so lightly Mez 
and the whole universe heard it. He beat the drum. One stroke made J the ra 
the people die and the next revived them. Such drumming was not § catch 
heard before this time. After that all the shamans of the earth had ff flutte: 
genuine drums. : They 

Av 
IO. STORY OF AN EVIL SPIRIT.! “My { 

There once lived five brothers. One of them went into the world § “Oh, 1 
and was lost. Then another went to look for him and likewise was lost. time 
The third met the same fate. They sank through the sand on a spit and fe 
at the sea coast. The Kele caught them and stabbed them. So three were and fl 
lost and two remained. A great wind came. It blew for several months. 

The elder of the living brothers said to the younger. ‘‘Let us go into 
the world and look for some game. If we find nothing let us die there.” 
They tied themselves to one another with a line and set out. 

The wind blew violently against their faces and it was quite dark. The 
They groped their way onward and all at once they hit against something. The wv 
They felt with their hands. It was an iron house. It grew somewhat could 
brighter and they looked around. The house stood on the seashore. all the 
Close by some reindeer were pasturing. The reindeer’s legs were quite ina 
stiff in the joints and could not bend. So when they wanted to sleep, the w: 
they set up strong sticks stuck into the ground for the purpose and § perish 
leaned on them with their shoulders. In this position they slept, bo § shoulc 
upright. It 1 

The younger brother said, ‘‘I want to kill one of them.’’ So he came walke 
to a stick and cut it nearly through. A reindeer wanted to sleep. It “s nr 

st t: 


' Told by Vaattu’wgé, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the village of Sukhar- 
noye, at the Lower Kolyma, winter, 1897. LT 
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came to the stick and leaned upon it. The stick snapped in two and the 
reindeer fell down. They killed it and made a meal] of it. After the meal 
they sat down before the tent. Then from under the water there came 
a sea-monster. It was a man with one large eye in the middle of his 
forehead. He looked at his herd and said, ‘‘What is the matter with it ? 
It looks smaller. Ah, one reindeer is gone. Who could have stolen it ?”’ 
He went back into the water and soon came out again bringing his 
companions. One of them was a great shaman. The two brothers hid 
themselves beneath the skirt of the iron tent. The shaman entered the 
tent and made it close after him as if with a look. Then he entered the 
sleeping room and began to practice. 

They wanted to fly but there was no exit. There was only a small 
hole in the iron skin cover as when a maggot of a reindeer fly eats through 
the skin. The elder brother felt around him with his palms and found 
two small feathers of a snow-bunting. ‘“There,”’ said he, ‘‘a feather for 
you and one for me.” 

Meanwhile the one-eyed shaman continued to practice. He brought 
the raven as an assisting spirit and this raven saw the men. ‘‘Ah, ah, 
catch them.’’ But both the brothers turned into snow-buntings and 
fluttered up. The raven spirit gave pursuit but he was left behind. 
They came to their own seashore and turned again into men. 

A very old man was chopping wood upon the shore. ‘““Who are you ?”’ 
“My father and my uncle went away long ago and never came back.” 
“Oh, it is your son,’’ said the younger brother to his elder, ‘““because at the 
time of our departure your wife was with child. They looked at each other 
and fell down dead. From their bodies, two snow-buntings fluttered up 
and flew into the air. 


II. STORY OF AN EVIL SPIRIT.! 


Another Version. 


There was a village. A man lived in it with his wife and brother. 
The wind blew violently without interruption. It was so dark nobody 
could see his own hand. All the people were starving, so they ate up 
all the snow. The unmarried brother said to the married one, ‘‘Let us 
go and look for some food in the open. We are starving here.”’ ‘“Ah, but 
the wind is so violent.’’ ‘“Never mind the wind. We will go though we 
perish on the way.’’ They tied themselves to one another, joint to joint 
shoulder to shoulder, girdle to girdle, and set out. 

It was darker than night. The wind blinded them completely. They 
walked on for some time and then jostled against something. It was 
an iron house. Somebody asked from within, ‘‘Who is there? It is the 
first time that men have found their way here. Before this nothing came 


' Told by Gale, a Reindeer Chukchee man, at the Anui Fair, spring, 1897. 
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here, not a fox or a little mouse, not even a mosquito. What do yoy ed with 
want ?”’ “We come to ask your advice. Our people are starving with this so tigh 
awful wind.” “All right. Come into the sleeping room.’’ They entereq “Ah,” 
and found a great female eagle there. She gave them meat and drink and such a 
then she said, ‘‘You stay here and I will go. But you must be very “I caug 
careful not to look out of the tent until I come back. If you obey, the The chi 
wind will subside.’ She was off. Kele | 
The married brother said, ‘‘I will have a peep. She is away too long.” The wo 
“Oh, please, leave her alone. She forbade us to look out.”’ ‘“Never mind, The boy 
I will go.”” He went out and saw the eagle crawling around on the sky The chi 
and scraping off the clouds with her scraper of copper. One half of bov wa: 
the sky was already cleared off. The other half was still covered up. He &F persiste! 
had one look and then fled back into the sleeping room. The eagle, asked t 
however, saw him and became angry. She rushed down into the sleeping “Leave 
room and, catching both by the ankles, hurled them far away into J | was ty 
another world. a The \ 
That world, however, was our own. They rose to their feet and walked FJ ettle o 
on along the seacoast. They came to an iron house. They walked around BR were qu 
it but could not enter it. Then the younger brother moistened his finger the mea 
with his saliva and drew a circular line with it around the house. Then FF The wor 
the top of the house disconnected and shoved aside just like a saucer. FF knife. SI 
A monster with one eye appeared from under the water, etc. The next her han 
part is similar to the preceding version. © does not 
} woman. 

I2. STORY OF AN EVIL SPIRIT. to hed, 
An old woman lived on the seashore. She had six sons. Five of them said to | 


were lost in a hunting expedition. The youngest son remained. The old JR Keep w: 
mother did not want him to go out to sea. So they had but little to eat JR went to 
and lived entirely on the bounty of their neighbors. Once, when the old FR “Caw, c: 


woman was busy in their house, the boy left and went out into the open. J Kele loo 
He came to a steep hill and tried to mount it, but half way up he “Ah,” s; 
stumbled on a stone and rolled back to the foot of the hill. He climbed jokes on 
again and somehow reached the top. Here he stumbled again and rolled q crement 
down the other side of the hill. He rolled for a long time till he was [% the boy 
stopped by something hard. He looked back over his shoulder and saw [% chamber 
that it was a fence constructed of sharp knives and shaped like a fish-weir. J not mak 
He looked right and left, but there was no way of escape. » =: The be 

Suddenly he heard a gruff veice. ‘Ah, ha, the little seal wants to J% and urin 
escape.’ It was the Kele. He caught the boy and tickled him on the belly J for him: 


and would no doubt have killed him with this tickling had the boy 
not pretended that he was already dead. So Kele went home and return- 


1 In so 
the contr 
state tha 

! Told by Kutyéut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the Oloi is not cot 
River, summer ,1895. state afte 
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ed with a large-sized sled. He put the boy on it and tied him to it ever 

so tightly. The boy could not stand the tension and broke wind. 

“Ah,” said the Kele, “‘what a strange little seal! Why is it cracking in 
such a manner?’’ The Kele hauled the sled home. “Oh, oh,” cried he, 
“I caught a seal.” “All right,” cried the wife from the sleeping room. 
The children skipped around, rejoicing. ‘‘Ah, the seal, the seal.” 

Kele carried the boy into the house and put him down on the ground. 
The woman made the usual libation with water on the boy’s face. 
The boy set his teeth together so as not to swallow some of this water. 
The children jostled the seal and felt it all over with their hands. The 
boy was so exasperated by it that he pinched one of them, the most 
persistent of all. ‘“Oh!” cried the boy. ‘““What are you crying for?” 
asked the mother. ‘“The little seal pinched me,’’ blubbered the boy. 
“Leave it alone,’ said the father. ‘“This seal is quite peculiar. When 
I was tying it to the sled it cracked so.”’ 

The woman began to prepare the evening meal. She hung a large 
kettle over the fire. Human hands were protruding out of it. They 
were quite stiff and crooked. ‘‘Oh, oh,” thought the boy, “‘is it not 
the meat of my brothers, which is being cooked ?’’ They had their meal. 
The woman came out of the sleeping room, bringing along her butchering 
knife. She was going to butcher the little seal. She felt the boy with ° 
her hands. He was of course quite soft and still warm. ‘This little seal 
does not seem to freeze.1 Let me butcher it in the morning,”’ said the 
woman. 

She went back into the sleeping room and laid down. Before going 
to bed, the Kele took a chamber pot and defecated into it. Then he 
said to his own excrement, ‘‘See here, this seal is quite a strange one. 
Keep watch over it.’’ He put the chamber pot close to the boy. They 
went to sleep and began to snore loudly. The boy tried to turn his head. 
“Caw, caw, caw,” croaked the chamber pot. “The seal, the seal.” The old 
Kele looked out of the sleeping room, but the boy was lying as before. 
“Ah,” said the Kele to the chamber pot, ‘‘you want to play practical 
jokes on us.’ He excreted urine into the chamber pot so that the ex- 
crement became submerged in it. When the Kele began to snore again, 
the boy turned his head once more. ‘“‘Caw, caw, caw,” croaked the 
chamber pot, but his voice was much weaker than before and he could 
not make himself heard. 

The boy jumped up and filled the chamber pot with his own excrement 
and urine. He tried to take the butchering knife, but is was too heavy 
for him to lift. So he took a woman’s knife, much smaller in size, and 


! In some other versions of this tale, which are quite numerous, the boy, on 
the contrary, stiffens his belly and pretends to be quite frozen. Both versions 
state that in a condition of complete frigidity or full softness, big game 
is not considered quite fit for butchering, The best is the somewhat melted 
state after previous hard freezing. 
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with it cut off the heads of both the old Kelet. He chopped the children 
into several pieces. Then he took the Kele’s drum and went home 
His old mother’s eyes and face were swollen and sore from crying. His 
return made her happy again and he lived with her and was a gregt 
shaman. 


13. STORY OF A KELE INFANT.! 


The Maritime people killed a whale. They became very tired after 
performing the ceremonial, so they went to sleep. An infant, who had 
just come into the world, was not sleeping at all. It was crying aloud 
and tugging at its mother’s breast. While being nursed, the infant cried 
“Ana, ana, ana!’’ From a distance the Kele answered, ‘‘Aifia, aja, aja!” 
The infant stopped crying. The Kele was coming and called from time 
to time, ‘‘Ana, afia, afia!’’ When he was quite near, he still called in the 
same manner. The infant ate one of its mother’s breast, then the other 
The infant became a Kele. It ate up its mother and all the people in the 
house. The neighbors heard nothing and were unaware of the danger 
it ate them up too. 

It was of giant size. A large herd of wild reindeer passed by the 

, village. The Kele infant chased them, though he was quite naked. A 
cold storm broke out and it was frozen to death. 


14. STORY OF AN EVIL, SPIRIT.” 


There lived five girls, four of whom were small and one full-grown 
They were walking in the open. A big storm came and they lost their way 
They kept on walking and finally saw an iron tent. On both sides of the 
entrance two bears were tied. These bear hounds barked deeply. “Ah 
ah,”’ said a voice from within, “who comes?” “It is we.” “Ah, guests! 
Come in! Here, do not bark at my guests. Let them come in. Come int 
the sleeping room.” 

The house was full of all kinds of food, dried reindeer fat, the choicest 
sausages, and tongues. ‘‘Help yourselves,” said the master gruffly. He 
was a Kele of enornfous size, black as coal and all covered with hair 
“Help yourselves to whatever you like.’’ They ate whatever they cast 
their eyes upon. Some foods they saw for the first time. “All right. Now 
let us go to sleep. The youngest girl must lie down with me. I will make 
her ever so warm.” They were still awake when he had already swallowei 
the young girl he wanted to make warm. ‘“‘Now I will go and hunt wild 
reindeer.”’ 


1 fold by Kutyéut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the Ole 
River, summer, 1895. 


? Told by Ne’us‘qatqdi, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on tht 
Oloi River, summer, 1895. 
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As soon as he left, the girls fled into the open. He came back in the 
evening bringing with hima hundred killed reindeer. He carried them all 
into his iron tent. ‘“And where are the guests ?’’ asked he of the lamp. 
“They are gone,” sputtered the lamp. ‘““Why didn’t you stop them?” 
asked the Kele. ‘Where is the hunting line?’ he said to the trimming 
stick. “Quick, bring it here.’’ He was brought a living red worm, 
immeasurably long. The worm departed head first, but his tail stayed 
in the sleeping room. 

Meanwhile the Kele created a big storm. The worm overtook the girls 
and made them come back. While doing this the worm ate up one of the 
girls. They entered the sleeping room. “‘Ah, it is you,”’ said the Kele. ‘‘Yes, 
it is we. We had a walk in the open air and lost our way. So we could 
not come sooner.”’ “‘Ah, it is so. Do have a meal. Take whatever you 
want, fresh marrow of bones, fat kidneys, or liver and brisket.’’ After 
the meal he said again, ‘“This fair girl, so sleek of skin, must sleep with 
me. I will make her warm. And, moreover, she will be afraid to sleep 
alone.” 

As soon as they lay down, he swallowed the girl. Now only two girls 
were left. The next morning he brought them more food, everything he 
had, meat puddings and fat. ‘Do take some more.’’ He wanted to make 
them fatter. The evening came and when they were going to sleep, he 
said, “This fat little girl must sleep with me. I want to swallow her soul.”’ 
He swallowed her in the night. Only one girl was left, the full grown one. 
“There, take some food. Do not stay hungry. And, moreover, do not 
walk in the open in a storm.” He tied her in the tent with a strong line 
of leather. The girl said, ‘“Are you not hungry? I shall cook for you, as 
I know how. I shall be your companion here and I shall never leave you. 
I shall be a slave for you, a wife to you and a companion for you.” 
“All right, come into the sleeping room and cook some meat.”’ The girl 
said, ‘“I want to expell urine.’’ “You may go out,’”’ said the Kele. He 
held the other end of the line to which she was tied (with his hands). 
The girl made water but stayed in the open air still crouching. He 
pulled the line. ‘‘Oh, she is fat,’”’ said he to himself. ‘“‘She is almost unable 
to defecate, she is so fat.’’ He pulled her in. ‘‘Oh, I feel hungry. Shall I eat 
her up?” “Oh, please, do not do it. I am the last.one and I am your 
companion. Why should vou eat me? I am your slave and your worker 
and your wife. My mother used to say to me, ‘Ah, there is a Kele who has 
no woman with him. Hurry and become full grown. We will send you to 
him.’” ‘Ah, no, I will eat you.’’ ‘Oh, oh, leave me at least a few nights. 
I shall be fatter then.”’ ‘‘All right.”’ 

They slept the first night. The girl said, ‘‘I want to defecate. I have 
grown so fat, I defecate exceedingly slow. Please give me your knife. 
I will cut off a piece of skin to use for a wiping clout.’’ He gave her 
the knife. She went out of the tent, taking the knife along, and then 
she cut the line of leather in two. She tied the other end of it to a 
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willow bush and ran off with all her might. Four men were coming. They 
were looking for her. She ran toward them. 

Meanwhile, the Kele pulled the line. ‘“Why is she so slow ahout it?” 
I will kill her right now. Otherwise she will grow too fat and taste too 
sweet.’’ He waited a little longer and sang, ‘‘Koi, koi, Koi, where is the 
gitl?’’ The girl had gone away long ago. “‘Where is she, though?” He 
pulled the line. ‘“‘Come away.”’ But there was no girl on the line, just the 
line was there. “Oh, sorrow! Where is the living line? Let it follow 
her!’’ The long worm went for her. Before she could reach the men 
the worm was before her and pulled her back to the Kele’s house. The 
men rushed at the worm. But the girl cut it in two in a moment with 
the Kele’s knife. The worm bled profusely. Soon a lake of blood formed, 
The girl fled. 

The Kele held on to the other end of the worm, and it became whiter 
and whiter. ‘““Ah, sorrow!’’ He let loose the bear hounds. ‘There, go 
away and bring the woman back.”’ The bear hounds pursued the fugitives, 
They overtook her but the men pointed their spears at them and stabbed 
them both. They came home. All her people were rejoicing. Every one of 
them kissed her and hugged her. 

Before night the Kele set out himself and followed in her footsteps. 
He saw in the middle of the road the bodies of the bear hounds and kicked 
them off with his feet. ‘I do not want them, since they die so quickly, 
Well, well, I shall go further on. I shall do better than those bear hounds. 
All right. We shall see.’’ While nearing her house, he felt frightened. 
He went on, however, and even thrust his head into the sleeping room 
“Halloo.”” A shaman was sitting there. He answered, ‘‘Halloo!’’ and 
pricked him with a thick blade of grass, just as with a spear. ‘‘Oh, Iam 
dead,”’ said the Kele. He was killed with a blade of grass. The wind 
ceased to blow altogether. It was calm and the weather was beautiful 


I5. STORY OF AN EVIL SPIRIT .! 

There was a great famine upon the earth. Only one little boy and 
his sister survived. He made a small bow. The sister made a drum just 
as small. He went shooting with his bow and the first day he killed 
mosquito. The sister performed the shamanistic ceremonial over the mos 
quito. The next day he killed a reindeer-fly. The girl performed the 
shamanistic ceremonial over the reindeer-fly. On the third day he killed 
a snow bunting. After the ceremonial, they broiled it over the fire and 
ate it. Then he killed a larger bird and they ate that also. Then he killed , 
a hare and a fox. 

Several more days passed, and he became full grown. Then he killed 
a reindeer buck and then an elk. He killed all kinds of game on the land 


! Told by Va’al, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Omolo 
River, winter, 1896. 
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and in the sea, walrus, brown bears, polar bears, seals and foxes. He left 
nothing alive. At last he became a man. He wanted to look for a wife. 
He walked on the frozen sea and found a woman. She was living under 
a mound of drifted snow. He entered her house and married her and 
brought her home. Both of them were able to walk in the open. He would 
bring all kinds of game. She would bring roots and grasses, and make 
good use of them. The sister stayed at home, performing all kinds of 
female tasks. She scraped skins and made garments of them. Once the 
man came home rather late and brought a reindeer carcass. ‘“Where is 
mv wife?” “I do not know. She has not returned.”’ 

The night passed, then another, and still another. He walked around 
and could find nothing. In these three days he visited all the countries 
round about, being nimble of foot. Then he came to his sister and said, 
“She is not here, she was carried off across the sea. How many pairs 
of spare boots have you made ready ?”’ “Five pairs.’’ “It is not enough. 
Make five more.’’ She made them in a single night, filled them with pro- 
visions and gave them to the brother. He set off. 

After walking for a long time, he came to the seashore. An old owl- 
woman was living there. She was so old, her feathers were quite fuzzy. 
“Where are you going ?”’ “‘Somebody carried off my wife. I am going to 
search him‘out.’’ ““Oh, dear. It is too bad. Your enemy is very strong. 
No doubt, he will kill you.’’ ‘I am more ready to die than to live.”’ 
“Ah, all right. Still you have no protectors with you.”’ ““Where shall I find 
them?” ‘Ah, take this head-band of mine and bind it around your brow. 
This will protect you.”’ ““Thank you, but I have no boat with which to 
cross the sea. Give me something for one.’’ She chopped off a block 
of ice. “There, take it. I have nothing else to give. Perhaps the wind will 
catry you over or the current will take you along.” 

He came over to the block of ice and set out. For quite a long time 
he wandered on the open sea with the wind and the current. Then he 
came to the other shore. He landed and saw a house, quite large and 
built in the solid rock on the side of a mountain. He entered it. A big 
fvoman was busying herself around the fire. The house was full of her 
children, all quite small. ‘Oh, you came.” ‘‘Yes I came.” ‘“‘What do 
you want ?”’ ‘I want my wife.’’ ““My brother has her.” ‘‘And where is he ?”’ 
“What do you want with him ?”’ ‘I want to take my wife back.” ‘But 
you will not leave here.”’ ‘‘I will.”’ “Will you? Look here.’’ She spit upon 
the entrance and it vanished. Everything was solid rock. There was no 

entrance, no exit or anything. The children were running around and cry- 
ing aloud, ‘“We are hungry, we are hungry.” ‘‘Wait a little. We shall eat 
the meat of this man, we shall eat his liver.” 

She hung the kettle over the fire. ‘Come on,”’ she said to the guest. 
“I will skin you.” “I will not come.’ “Come on!” “I will not.’’ She 
grew angry and catching her butchering knife, threw it at the man’s 
head. She hit, however, only an amulet on the right side of the head 
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band, which was one of the man’s protectors, and she cut it off. She cyt 
off the right arm of the wooden mannikin. The guest seized the knife 
and threw it back at the woman. He hit her and cut off her right arm 
She became angry and threw the knife at him again. She hit the wooden 
amulet on the left side of the head band and cut off its left arm. The 
man did the same and cut off her left arm. She caught the knife with her 
teeth and threw it another time. She hit another amulet in front and 
cut off its head. The man threw the knife back at her and cut off her 
head. Then he destroyed all the children. 

There was no exit out of the stone house. He turned into an ermine 
and burrowed into the ground. He came out on the other side. He 
ran straight ahead, still in the shape of an ermine, and came to another 
tent, which was bigger than the first one. It also was built in the rock, 
He burrowed down into the earth and came into the house. A big man 
was sleeping there. He crept up to him and bit him through the belly, 
Then he bit his heart and the big man died. He turned into a man and, 
taking his wife, came home across the sea. They lived there. 

Soon after, he asked his sister, “I have killed all the Kelet across 
the sea and destroyed their children. Tell me, now, who else is there 
in the world stronger than I.’’ She said nothing. He gave her a blow, 
and then she said, ‘‘Far from this land, across two seas, upon a third big 
island, there lives a Kele with five heads. If you can vanquish him, you 
are the strongest in the whole universe.” 

He took a piece of wood and made it hollow. He entered it and stopper- 
ed it from within with a wooden stopper. It looked like a large snuff box. 
He made it roll down hill into the sea. The box was carried across 
two seas to the third island and landed there. The man came out close 
to the house of the Kele with five heads. ‘‘Ah, ha,’’ said the Kele. 
‘Iam not going for my food. My food is coming to me of its own free will.” 
All five heads rejoiced and cried, “Ah, ah, we will eat some fresh liver.” 

The man drew out his knife. He took a piece of wood and cut off 
three thin, sharp splinters. The Kele stretched one arm toward the man. 
The man hit it with a splinter. The splinter grew in size and turned into 
a big stake, which pinned the Kele’s hand firmly to the ground. The 
Kele stretched out the other hand and it, too, was pinned down to the 
ground. Then the man caught the third splinter and ran at the Kele from 
behind. He pulled down the Kele’s breeches and pointed the third splintet 
toward the Kele’s anus. The splinter turned into a stake. One end of it 
became firmly planted in the ground and the Kele was impaled on the 
other end. 

After that, the man said again to his sister, ‘‘Who is there in the 
world, who is a match for my strength ?’’ She said nothing, so he struck 
her several times. Then she answered, ‘‘In the country of darkness, there 
lives a big woman. If you can vanquish her, there is no one left who is4 
match for you.” 
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He set out eastward and by and by he came to a large tent. He entered 
it, A woman was there busy with the fire. She had no sleeping room, only 
the bare outward tent. She looked up and saw the stranger. Without 
saying a word, she caught him and chopped him to pieces and threw the 
pieces into the kettle. The water was boiling hard, the meat cooked and 
then fell off the bones. She took the meat out of the kettle and put it 
into a dish. Then she sat down on the skins to have her meal. And, lo, the 
stranger was sitting by her side quite safe. ‘““Ah, ah,’’ She caught him 
again and made a large fire. When the fire flared up, she shoved him 
into it. He was burned and even his bones burned to ashes. The woman 
entered the tent and the man was sitting there as before. She caught 
him again and rushed out of the tent. Close by there was a hole in the 
ground closed with a stopper. A Kele dog was pent up in it, who was 
given food only once a year. She thrust the man inside and replaced 
the stopper. From within came the sound of gnawing and chewing and a 
gnashing of teeth and contented jabbering. 

“Now he will not come back.”’ She entered the tent and the man was 
sitting there. ‘‘Oh, if you are such an one, just go away.” She pushed him 
out of the tent, closed the entrance and Jay down to sleep. He hid himself 
not far off. When she was asieep, he crept back and mounted the top 
of the house. He looked down the vent hole and saw her sleeping. So 
he used magic and extracted her heart and intestines. Taking these, he 
hurried away. 

When she awoke in the morning, she felt dead, without intestines and 
heart. So she tried to find the man. “Oh, give back my heart.’ “I 
will not.’’ ‘Oh, please do give them back.” ‘I will not. Take them back 
with your own efforts, if you are so skillful.’’ ““How can I do it? You are 
too strong for me. But, rather marry me. We will be the mightiest in 
the world. Whatever game or quarry we wish for, we shall kill imme- 
diately. Whatever enemy we hate, we shall destroy without a word. 
Every living creature will run about completely at our mercy.” ‘All right.“ 
He married her and never went back to his sister. 


17. STORY OF KU'NINA.! 

Ku'nifia had seven brothers, of whom he was the youngest. He liked 
mischief of every kind. He used to catch the old women in the open air 
and mistreat them. He pulled the breeches off any old man he met and 
shoved into his anus a tobacco pipe full of fire. His brothers gave him 
severe thrashings every day. When receiving blows, he was silent. 
It did no good, he did the same things after that. Still he was the greatest 


' Told by Péla’wgé, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the village of Nishne- 
Kolymsk, winter 1896. 

This and the following story are versions of various episodes of the story 
of the Scabby Shaman. See p. 1, note 1. 
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hunter. He killed whales and walrus, spotted seal and thong seal, brown 
bear and polar bear. He provided food for all the neighbors. 

Once they went out to sea in canoes. A big storm came up and they were 
carried off their course into the middle of the sea. They saw a big eddy, 
The water was whirling around as in a boiling kettle. Giant blocks of jg 
were sucked in and vanished there. They paddled away with all thei 
might, but they could do nothing. 

They were going into the whirlpool. “Ah,” they wailed, “It is the 
fault of Ku’nina. Weare dying because of him. He brought this upon us,” 
They struck him upon the head and he cried aloud. ‘No, no,” said Ku'niiii, 
“we will not die, we will live. We are not dead men.” They struck 
him still harder. ‘‘He laughs at us to the very end.” “No, no, I say, 
We are not dying.”’ 

While speaking thus, they came into the whirlpool. Then all at once they 
sank to the bottom and were on solid ground. ‘‘Oh, we are dying. What 
land is this? We do not know it. What living shall we find here?” “We 
shall find it. Let us go onward. We shall find a settlement. Put on my 
boots and let us go.”’ ““‘We will not go. Where shall we go? Let us die 
here by our canoes.’’ Now, Ku’nina, in his turn, struck his brothers and 
they had to obey him. So they changed their boots for dry ones and set 
out. “Let me go first,” said Ku’niia. They saw a large village. ‘Ah, ah, 
guests are coming. Who are you?” “‘Ku’nifia and his brothers.’’ “Ah, 
Ku’nifia comes, the merrymaker. He will be a companion in our play. 
Now we shall be merry. There, women, cook some fat meat. The guests 
came to us.”’ 

They cooked an excellent meal. But after the meal, they had nothing, 
to drink, no broth, no blood-soup, no soup of moss. “Give us some 
water,”’ said the guests. ““‘What do you want it for?”’ ‘“Do you not drink 
water ?”’ “No, we drink only warm blood.’”’ The people brought them some 
water. The next morning the master of the house arose early and said, 
“Ah, ah, Ku’niia and brothers, do get up. Let us have some play.” “All 
right. Let us play.” 

The house master made eight wooden mannikins and put them ina 
row. He knocked them down with his fingers one after another. Ku'niiia's 
brothers fell down with them and died. The last mannikin, however, 
did not fall when he pushed it. It stood as firm as a rock. He pushed it 
again, but he could do nothing. ‘“‘What of that ?”’ said he, ‘‘Ku’nina, the 
man of mischief, now is alone.” ‘Why should I be alone ?”’ said Ku'nifié. 
As he lifted all the mannikins, his brothers, one after another, arose and 
came to life again. All of them were as before. ‘Ah, let us do it again.” 
“No, let us do it to-morrow morning.”’ ‘‘All right.”’ 

Next morning the house master awoke still earlier and cried aloud, 


| Half digested reindeer moss extracted from the reindeer stomach is used 
to prepare soup. 
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“Get up. Enough sleep. Let us have some fun again.” “All right.’’ 
The house master brought a whale’s shoulder blade burnt through. He 
caught one of the brothers and thrust him through the burnt hole. He 
brought back more bones, the meat scraped off. He did the same with 
another and then another, till only Ku’nifia alone was left alive. He 
seized him also but could not move him. He brought the shoulder blade 
and wanted to put it down on his head, but Ku’nifia lifted his hands and 
the shoulder blade remained motionless in the air. ‘“Well, I cannot do it. 
Again, Ku’niia, the man of mischief, remains alone.’’ ““Why should 
Ibe alone ?”’ Ku’nifiia caught the shoulder blade and struck it with his 
fist. He made a large hole, then he put through this hole all the skeletons 
of his brothers, one after another. When they had passed through, each 
one was alive. ‘‘Ah, once more,’’ cried the house master. 

“But now it is my turn,” said Ku’niid. ‘Indeed, will you have it 
all for yourself ? Let me also have a chance.” ‘‘All right. Now it is your 
turn.”” He whispered to his brothers, ‘Put on your caps.’’ He went 
out of the house and spread the skirt of his coat and then closed it again 
as if catching something. Then he entered and opened the skirt. Oh, a 
great number of mosquitoes began to fly around. They bit all the people. 
“Ah, ah,“ said the people, “enough of this. Take them away. These 
things are too prickly.’’ Ku’nifia blew over them and they vanished. 
“Now let us play all night,’’ said the house master. “All right,’ said 
Ku'nina. 

The night came. They had supper. Ku’nifié said to his brothers in 
a low voice, ““There is a whale’s head. Hide yourselves within it.’’ The 
house master took out of a pouch a tiny dog, not larger than a finger. 
It had red hair. ‘“This is my champion.” “All right.”” They put out the 
fire. The brothers hid within the whale’s head. Ku’nifia jumped upward 
and was glued to the ceiling. The small dog grew in size and was now 
as big as a bear. It ran about in the sleeping room, looking for the 
quarry it threw over all the kettles. ‘‘Ah, ah, enough. It wil! eat up 
everything. It will not, leave a single bone for us.”’ 

They lit the lamp, and all the brothers were sitting in their former 
places, quite safe and sound. ‘‘My turn next,” cried Ku’nifid. He went 
out of the house and spreading his skirt again, acted as if catching 
something in it. Then he came back and ordered, “‘Put out the fire.”” As 
soon as the fire was out, he opened the skirt and five Kelet, having the 
shape of bears, sprang out of it. They rushed at the house inmates and 
destroyed them all. ‘“There are some outside,” said Ku’nifia. The Kelet 
ran out of the house and destroyed every one. Then Ku’nifiaé gathered all 
the property and took it away. They went back in their canoes. He made 
them winged and they flew away like birds. 
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346 
18. STORY OF RI’NTEU.? 


There was a man, who had no children, only one nephew, taiseg 
in his house, Ri’nteu by name. This young man was prone to mischief, 
hasty and hot-headed, playing many tricks upon his neighbors, He 
would wander in the open, bringing home no killed game. He woul 
catch a mouse in the open and swallow it. Then he would catch a shrew 
mouse or snow bunting and swallow it also. Still he was strong of body, 
The people of his house were starving for want of food. He knew mo 
famine. And every time he came home, he committed improper deeds, 
He would spank all the children and mistreat the women. He would also 
rend the breeches of the old men and lay bare their genitalia. 

The old people came to his foster father and complained about him, 
They said, ‘Such an one should not live. Let us kill him.” “You may,” 
said the old man, “but how will you do it? He is too sly. You cannot 
kill him in a usual way.”’ 

Far out on the seashore in a whale’s head in the neck opening, there 
lived an old woman, the mistress of spells. They said, ‘‘Let us bring her 
here.” So they brought her. She entered the sleeping room and said 
to the young man, ‘Near the entrance on the roof of the entrance hall, 
close to the boat’s carcass in a bag of seal skin, there lies a line of leather, 
Bring it here.”’ 

He rushed out, raving mad, wearing no boots, without his skin coat, 
and darted onward. He ran for a long time, then stopped for a moment to 
catch his breath. But looking around he saw the wall of the tent as 
before, and so he dashed onward more swiftly than before. After a long 
time he looked around and again saw the walls of the tent. Then he 
lost his wits completely and rushed to the entrance. Passing through 
it he came out of the limits of this world. 

Such was the action of a spell created by the old woman. Beyond the 
limits of this world it was cold and stormy. He had no boots or breeches, 
nor outer coat. So he began to freeze. ‘‘Ah,’’ said he, ‘‘they are killing 
me.” He dug a hole in a heap of the drifted snow and thrust his feet into 
the snow. A raven passed by. ‘‘Oh, oh, Ri’nteu, the man of many tricks. 
You came here ? What do you want here? Play some tricks now.” “Oh, 
cease saying that. I am dying.” ‘““Well, if I want to, I can save you. 
What will you give me for it?’’ ‘““‘What do you want ?”’ “Give me all of 
your tribe for destruction; all those killed, for my food.”’ ‘‘I will.” “Well, 
then, you are barefooted, put on my boots; you have no breeches, put 
on my pants. Then go away toward the east. After a long time you wil 
see the light of day. Do not stop walking, go straight ahead. You wil 
come to the sun, step over it and go on. You will come to the sea. 
Catch the sea and throw it over your shoulder and go on. Further on you 


1 Told by Va’‘al, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Omolon River, 


summer, 1895. 
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will come to a mountain ridge all speckled in appearance. Take this with 
you and carry it along. Then you will come to your own land.” Then the 


raven flew away. 
Ri‘nteu put on the pantsand boots of the raven and set off toward the 


east. He walked for a long time and then a whole universe of fire flared 
up before him. He walked on and approached this fire. Gradually it 
diminished in size and at last it turned out to be a round lamp of yellow 
copper. A fire was burning in it, without any oil or blubber. He came to 
it and stepped over it and went on. Then he saw a large sheet of 
water. It was the sea. He proceeded onward. The sea diminished in size. 
When he came nearer, it was quite small. He came still closer and then it 
turned out to be a round drum. He caught the drum and threw it over 
his shoulder. Then he continued on his way. Next a speckled mountain 
ridge appeared before him. It was of great length. As he came nearer the 
ridge became smaller. When he got close to it, it was a knife with a gaily 
carved handle. He took the knife and put it into his belt. 

Then he walked on and came to his house. He entered. His uncle was 
sitting in the house. The old man looked up and saw the nephew. ‘Ah, 
you are here.’’ ‘‘Yes, I am here.’’ The old man saw that his disposition 
had changed. Ri’nteu said, ‘‘Call together all the neighbors. Let them 
come here. I shall show my skill. I have grown to be a man of great in- 
spiration. If they have called me a man of many tricks, I will show them 
today, some more tricks quite wonderful.”’ 

All the people came into the house. He said to his uncle, ‘‘Go out 
of here.’’ The uncle hesitated. So he caught him and threw him out. Then 
he stretched his hand and caught the drum, which came by itself out of 
space. He beat the drum and sang his song. Then he produced some 
urine and watered the drum with it. The drum grew in size and turned 
into a big sea. All the people were drowned in it. Some of the people fled. 
He threw his knife over their heads and it turned into a mountain 
ridge. The way before them was blocked so they all died and were food 
for the raven. 

19. STORY OF THE CONTEST OF TWO SHAMANS.! 

There were two shamans. One lived in the village of Néokan,? the 
other, upon the island, Inélin.* Both had wives. The Shaman of N4okan 
also had a little nephew. Both Shamans also had extra wives of the 
nature of assistant spirits. They had a contest of shamanistic force. 
They wanted to rob each other of their wives, human and supernatural. 
They practiced all the time, even waking in the inner room during 
the night to practice. 

1 Told by € ‘e’‘fie, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Wolverene 
River, winter, 1896. 

* A village on the East Cape (Eskimo). 

* One of the Diomede Islands. 


24° 
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The Shaman of the other shore had no sleep at all. He felt quite 
weak and said, ‘‘Oh, it is too bad. I get no sleep.”’ He took the drum 
and struck it with the drum stick. One of his assistant spirits appeared, 
“What do you want?” “Oh, I feel too sick, I am weak from lack of 
sleep. Go across the sea to the Shaman of Néokan. When you come to 
him, catch him by his neck, then carry him upward to the land of the 
clouds, to the Aurora Borealis playing in the sky.’ “Ah!” The Kele 
flew away and soon reached the house of the Shaman of Néokan. All 
the house was covered from the outside with assistant-Kelet of very 
bad temper. They kept watch all around. There was no way to enter. 

He went back and entered the house of his master. ‘‘Well?’’ “Oh ] 
could not do it. The house is watched on all sides.’’ ““Ah, you good-for- 
nothing, go away!’’ He called another Kele. ‘““What do you want?” 
“Oh, enough of this. I feel very sick. I have had no sleep. So I am quite 
weak. The Shaman of Néokan is too strong. Go across the sea. When you 
come to him, catch him by the neck, and carry him upward to the 
ground of the clouds, to the Aurora Borealis. There you must leave him.” 

This one also could not do it. He tried all his Kelet, one after the 
other. Then he remembered the small bird, Perru’per.! This bird sat on 
the seashore, picking worms out of the mud. He called for it, but at 
first it did not come, because he forgot the song which ought to bring 
it to him. He took the drum, however, and drummed so long, the little 
bird heard and came to him. ‘“‘What do you want ?”’ ‘Oh, I feel weak. ] 
have not slept for quite a long time. Go across the sea. When you come 
there, catch the Shaman of Néokan, and carry him upward to the ground 
of the clouds, to the Aurora Borealis. There you may leave him.” 
“All right.”’ 

The bird flew away and came to the seashore. Since it was too weak, 
it did not trust itself to fly across the sea. It simply alighted on the 
ice and, blowing upon its surface, made it cleave in two. Then it dove 
into the water and emerged out of it on the other shore of the sea. 
It came to the house of the Shaman. The house was surrounded by 
his guardians and the sleeping room was covered with winged Kelet. The 
Shaman and his human wife were sitting in the sleeping room. Of the 
supernatural wife only a face upon the wall was visible; her body was 
nowhere to be seen. The human wife cut some pieces of meat for her hus- 
band. He swallowed them one by one while the supernatural wife on the 
wall kept watch over him. 

The little bird flew around the tent but found no place by which to 
enter. Then it dove underground and came out in the sleeping room 
between the legs of the Shaman. Still only its beak was visible. The 
Shaman took a morsel and wanted to swallow it just at the very monuent 
that the bird drew in air. ““Wgu-up!’’ And he vanished, morsel and all. 


1 Uria Brunnichi. 
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The human wife cut another morsel and looked up. But her husband was 
not there. “‘Where is my husband ?”’ “T do not know,” said the face on the 
wall. “Where has he gone ?”’ “T do not know.” 

The wife on the wall called together all the assistant Kelet. ‘They 
searched around and found some clues. They followed them and came to 
the seashore. A small bird was sitting there, picking worms out of the 
mud, They lost the track there and did not know where to go. One of 
them flew upward to the third heaven, another turned to the right, 
another to the left, and some went underground. They could find 
nothing. ‘Then the little bird carried him upward to the ground of the 
clouds, to the Aurora Borealis, and left him there. 

The bird returned to the Shaman of Inélin. ‘““Well?’’ ‘It is done.” 
He called his assistant spirits and ordered them to bring over the other 
supernatural wife, that of the Shaman of Ndéokan. From that time 
on he sat in his own sleeping room with his human wife. On both sides 
were two faces on the wall. The assistant spirits kept watch all around. 
So he was able to sleep quite well with all his wives. 

In the house of the Shaman of Néokan, there was left only his old 
human wife and her little nephew. They were almost starved. Daily and 
nightly they cried bitterly, thinking of the lost man. One day the nephew 
went out of the house and walked along the seashore. He came to the 
last cliff of the cape and stood there. Then he thought of his uncle and 
cried aloud. Suddenly, from under the cliff, out of the sand, appeared 
aman, a Being (do not know what Being it was). This Being came to 
the little nephew and asked him, ‘“‘Why are you crying so?” “Ah, my 
uncle was lost from the sleeping room, morsel in hand. I sorrow over his 
loss.” “Ah, do look upward.”’ He looked upward and saw a hole in the sky. 
The people of the Aurora Borealis were playing ball with his uncle’s body. 
All his joints were dislocated ; all his bones broken. Still they tossed him 
from side to side. 

The nephew cried more bitterly than ever. ‘“Oh, perhaps you want to 
have your uncle back ?”’ “I do, indeed.” “All right. Then go home and 
say to your aunt, ‘Go away. I have had enough of you. Spend one night 
with the neighbors.’ When she is gone, take the drum from the peg on the 
wall and try your strength. You will see again high in the sky the same 
hole and your uncle within it. Stretch your hand and grab for him, 
whatever distance it may seem to you. When you catch him, pull him 
down.” Then the Being scraped the ground with his nails and produced 
a big iron kettle with a lid upon it. He said, ‘‘When your uncle is down 
on the ground, you scrape the ground with your nails in a similar manner. 
There will appear a similar kettle. Put your uncle in the kettle, cover it 
with the lid and hang it over the lamp. The kettle will hum, and the 
water will boil, and a voice will sing from within, and the cooking will 
be done. Then you must open the kettle, and your uncle will come out 
of it, exactly the same as he was before. Then you must ask him, ‘Have 
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you any spite against that other Shaman?’ He will say, ‘And what # 
I have ?’ Then scrape the ground again with your nails and you will haye 
in your hand the other man, asleep and unconscious. Bring him into the 
sleeping room and then.awaken him quietly. He will give you his wives 
and his assistant spirits lest you kill him. But you must leave him wholly 
to your uncle’s mercy. Should your uncle say, ‘All right,’ you may allow 
him to go. But should your uncle say, ‘Not so. You must be as I was’ 
then put him into the kettle and cover it with the lid, hang it over the 
fire and let it work by itself.”’ 

The nephew came home and said to his aunt, ‘‘I have had enough of 
you. Go and sleep tonight with the neighbors.’’ “I will,’’ said the aunt 
obediently. She put on her outer dress, tied her boots more firmly and 
then went away. The nephew took the drum from the peg and rapped it 
once or twice. Then he looked upward and saw the hole. His uncle was 
stone dead exactly as before. The people tossed his body around. They 
had never known what sleep is. But all of a sudden they all fell asleep. The 
nephew stretched his hand and caught the body of the uncle. Then he 
scraped the ground and a kettle appeared. He lifted the lid and put his 
uncle into the kettle. Then he hung it over the lamp. The kettle hummed, 
the water boiled and the cooking was done. A voice sang from the kettle 
louder and louder. Then the voice shouted, ‘“‘Open the kettle, it is done.’ 
He opened the kettle and the uncle only sighed, ““Ah ah, ah,” “Now, 
have you any spite against that Shaman of Inélin?’’ “And what if! 
have ?”’ ‘“‘Ah, you shall see.”’ 

The nephew stretched his hand. It went underground and reached 
the island Inélin. The Shaman was sleeping within his house with all 
his wives in geat content. The nephew brought him to the house of 
his uncle and then called to him, ‘‘Oh, there, get up.’’ He got up and 
found himself with his enemies. ‘Ah, do not kill me. I will give you 
all my wives and we will divide ail the assistant spirits in equal shares.” 
“T do not want it,’”’ said the uncle. “I will give you everything and bk 
your slave myself.’ ‘“No, I do not want it. You must be exactly as I was.” 

The nephew caught the prisoner and put him into the kettle. He 
adjusted the lid and hung the kettle over the lamp. The kettle hummed 
and a voice shrieked out of it. Gradually it became weaker and weaker. 
as if going away. Then it was lost. They opened the kettle and nothing 
was in it. The next morning the aunt came back and her man was at 
home. They rejoiced greatly and lived there for a while. 

Then the young man began to feel miserable. He was unwell and 
stayed in the sleeping room, downcast and moody. The uncle tried to 
find out the source of his suffering. He sent his assistant spirits every- 
where, but they could learn nothing. At last he bethought himself of the 
Being under the cliff on the seashore. He did not know the place, so he 
asked the young man, ‘““Where have you seen him?” “I do not know.’ 
The nephew forgot all about the Being. The uncle took the drum and 
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called at random. All at once the man from under the cliff came of his 
own free will. “What is the matter ?”’ “Ah, my nephew is suffering from 
disease.” “It is not a disease, but across the sea in the land of America? 
there lives an orphan girl in an iron house without any entrance. She 
wants to get, his soul from here to have him for a husband.”’ “Is it so? 


Whom shall we send there ?”’ 

The man from under the cliff took the nephew’s necklace. A dried 
skin of an ermine was tied to it, as an amulet. He blew over the skin, 
and it turned into a large polar bear, quite alive and active. The man 
said, ‘“Your master is there across the sea in the iron house of the Ameri- 
can girl. Go and fetch him.’’ The ermine bear rushed into the sea and 
set out. It got to the middle of the sea and then felt tired and came back. 
“Well now ?”’ ‘Oh, it is too far. I could not reach it.” ““Ah, your ermine 
jumps are handy only for short distances. Let us send someone else.”’ 

They called the bird, Perru’per. ““You took one away, now bring an- 
other here.’’ The bird started off, danced in the air, made a somersault, 
and turned into a falcon. In this shape it hurried across the sea. It 
came to the house made of iron and having no entrance. It mounted the 
top, which was so slippery the bird could not keep its place, and slid 
down to the ground and dove under it. However, the floor was also of 
iron and it could not get in. It looked carefully all around the house and 
at last saw a small opening, not larger than a pin hole. It looked through 
it into the house. The young woman was sitting there with her husband. 
She cut some food for him and he ate it. And, yet, it was only the soul 
of the young man. 

The bird did as before: ‘“Wgu-up!’’ and swallowed the young man. 
Then it made off. The girl looked up and her husband was gone. She 
rushed out and chased them. They flew onward. The American girl was 
gaining on the bird. Then they came to the house of the Shaman of 
Néokan and the bird flapped down. ‘‘Here he is.”’ The girl followed. 
They all lived there together, including the girl. The three men were 
powerful Shamans. They were called to the suffering people from all 
parts of the world. And whosoever neglected to call them, was sure to 
die. They took turns in visiting patients to whom they were called. They 
received all kinds of payment, and so they grew rich. They had food 
in plenty. 


20. STORY OF A SHAMAN WITH WARTS.” 


There lived a great Shaman. He dwellt with his wife in the village 
of Tépqan. Another Shaman, Kuktlpin by name, also a mighty one, 


! Literally Lelitvili-ntitenut, ‘‘bearded men’s land’. ‘The Chukchee call 
the Americans, mostly whalers, Lelu’tvilit, ‘‘bearded men’’. 

? Told by Céfie, a Reindeer Chukchee man in a camp on the Wolverene 
River, winter, 1896. 
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lived off Nookan on the other shore, on cape Ki’imin.' The latter had two 
warts upon his cheeks, as long and thin as an arm. The Shaman of 
Tépqan said to his wife, “Oh, I want to meet Kuktillpin and have g 
match with him in shamanistic skill.’’ The woman said, “‘All right.” 9 
the next day he turned into a kestrel. Wgu-up! He flew off. 

Before noonday he came to Néokan, alighted on a high cape, just on 
top of it. He turned back into a man and looked ahead. But he could 
not see Kukulpin, the Shaman. So he turned again into a bird and set out 
for his home. He came home before evening and told his wife, “I was on 
the very land’s end. I sat upon the highest cape but I could not see 
Kuktlpin the Shaman.” “Is it so?” 

Next day he arose still earlier and turned into a kestrel. He rounded 
that high cape and came to another cape, which is called Potitin. He 
sat down on the top of this cape. Then he turned into a man and looked 
ahead, but he could not see Kukulpin, the Shaman. So he turned again 
into a bird, flew back to his home, and came there before evening as 
before. He said to his wife, “I have rounded the land’s very end. I sat 
at the top of the cape of Potitin, yet I could not see Kuktlpin, the 


Shaman.” “Ts it so?”’ 

On the third day he arose earlier than ever. He turned again into 
a kestrel, then rounded the land’s end and came to Potitin. There he sat 
down on a stone pillar on the very edge of the abrupt cliff. Meanwhile 
Kuktlpin, was at home and said to his wife, “The Shaman of Tépqan 


wants to see me. Is he not a strange one ?’’ He rubbed both his cheeks with 
his arm-shaped warts. The warts vanished and he was like an ordinary 
man. He went underground and soon came to Potitin. Then he emerged 
under that cliff, unseen by the other Shaman. He came to him and 
asked, ““Who are you?” “I am a Shaman of Tépqin.” ‘““What do you 
want?” “I want to see Kuktlpin, the Shaman.”’ “All right, I am 
Kukiulpin’s neighbor.” 

But he was Kukulpin himself. He lied to deceive the other one 
‘Ah, you must tell him to come to-morrow. We shall meet and try some 
feats.”’ “‘All right, I will tell him. Where shall he come ?’’ “Ah, let him 
come here to this place.”’ 

The first Shaman turned into a bird and flew home. He said to his 
wife, “I saw Kuktlpin’s neighbor. He said Kuktlpin will come to- 
morrow.” “All right.’’ The next morning he arose still earlier. He turned 
into a kestrel and flew to Potitin. There he sat down upon the stone 
pillar. Kuktulpin came out from under the ground and said, ‘You 
wanted to see Kuktilpin. Iam Kukulpin. What shall we do? Let us try 
something.”’ “‘All right.”’ “Well, to begin with, vou may have a wrestling 
match with this stone pillar.’’ 


1 Tépqan, a Chukchee village on the Arctic shore, Ki’imin Cape Prince 
Wales on the American continent. 
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The Shaman of Tépqan took off his coat and tried the stone pillar. 
He tugged at it once, twice, but he could not make it stir. He strained 
himself to such an extent that blood spurted from his nose. He could not 
do a thing, and at last he stepped off and put on his coat. “I am next,”’ 
said Kuktilpin. He took off his coat and wanted to approach the stone 
pillar when the latter staggered in its place. As soon as Kuktilpin moved 
nearer, the stone pillar jumped out of its place and ran aside. Kuktlpin 
watited to approach it from this side but the stone pillar turned to 
another side. It evidently felt afraid. ‘‘Ah, ah,” said Kukitilpin, ‘‘still 
you wanted to meet Kuktlpin. Are you not a strange one ?”’ 

The Shaman of Tépqan said, however, ‘‘Let us become companions in 
group marriage.” “‘All right. Where shall we go first? Perhaps to your 
house ? Where is your house ?”’ ‘‘My house is at Tépqan.”’ ‘How long is 
the journey?” “‘Half a day.’’ ‘Ah, then my house is nearer. Let us go 
there.” “All right.” ““Both my wives are at home. Let us race to it. 
Whoever gets there first will sleep with both of them.’”’ ‘All right.” 
“And what is your assistant spirit for the journey ?”’ “The kestrel.”’ “Oh.” 

They took places side by side. The first Shaman turned into a kestrel 
and flew off. Kukulpin remained upon the cliff and looked on. “Oh, 
oh, oh.’’ Then he said to himself, ‘If I also fly through the air, I will 
not overtake him. So let me go under the ground. He walked under- 
ground and came to his house. ‘‘Where is the guest?” “He did not 
come.” ‘Ah, then cook some food.’’ They cooked two vertebrae of a big 
wild reindeer buck. When the meat was done, they put it into a dish. 
Kuktilpin whittled a stick and made a wooden fork. He tied a red tassel 
on it and then put it before the entrance. 

Then the Shaman of Tépqan arrived there. ‘‘Ah, you have come.” ‘Yes, 
Ihavecome.”’ ‘“Then come in.’’ The newcomer wanted to enter, but he could 
not do so. He passed underground and came into the open behind the rear 
wall, ‘Where are you?’ “I am here on the outside.’ ““Why don’t you 
come in? Well, aren't you strange?’ The guest went around the tent. 
‘Come in.’ He tried again and was unsuccessful. He passed under- 
ground and alighted in the open. ‘“‘Where are you?” ‘Here, outside.” 
“Come in, I say.”’ 

Then Kukilpin took off the fork and the guest entered the sleeping 
room. “Yet you wanted to meet Kuktlpin. Are you not a strange one ? 
Where is the meat ?’’ Each of them took a vertebra. Kuktlpin gnawed 
lustily at his. The Shaman of Tépqan bit at his. “Ah, it is stone.”’ He 
looked at the vertebra and it was meat, indeed. He bit at it again, and 
it was like stone. Kuktilpin finished his. “Why do you not eat ?”’ “I don’t 
know.”” Kuktilpin took the other vertebra and ate it too. ‘All right,” 
said the guest, “I am not hungry.” “And yet you wanted to meet 
Kuktlpin. Aren’t you a strange one!” 

After the meal Kuktilpin cried to the outside, ‘‘Ah, the guest is here. 
Put up another sleeping room!’ Somebody hustled on the outside, 
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jingling bracelets and necklaces, and making the utmost haste. “Where 
will you sleep?” “I do not know.” “You sleep here and I will sleep in 
the other sleeping room.”’ “All right.’’ Kukulpin went out and entereq 
the other sleeping room. The guest heard their laughter, merry talking, 
the jingling of bracelets and of necklaces. Oh, they were merry, He 
stretched his hand and got his boots from the net above the lamp. He 
put them on and also went out. 

He entered the other sleeping room. Kuktlpin was there alone. 
“T will sleep here,” said the guest. ‘“As you please,’ said the master. 
Kukitlpin went into his first wife’s room. The guest sat in the sleeping 
room and waited. ‘‘Come in. Where are you?’’ But nobody came. He 
waited for a while and then went back to the first sleeping room. ‘‘What 
do you want ?”’ “I will sleep here.”’ “Do as you please.” Kuktlpin went 
out and entered the other sleeping room. Again there was heard the 
sound of laughter and talk and the jingling of bracelets. The Shaman 
of Tépqan listened for a while. Then he put on his boots again and went 
into another sleeping room. Kuktilpin was there alone as before. ‘“What 
do you want ?”’ “I want to sleep here.”’ “‘All right.’’ Kuktlpin went to 
the first sleeping room. The guest waited, but nobody came. ‘‘Come in, 
Where are you?’’ But who was to come in when nobody was there? 
He came back into the first sleeping room. ‘‘What do vou want?” 
“T will sleep here.”’ “Do as you please.” 

Kuktlpin went into the second sleeping room. And there again was 
heard laughter and talking and jingling of bracelets. The other stretched 
his hand again for his boots. Then the old wife said, ““Where are you 
going? You are too restless.”’ “I want to sleep with the other woman.” 
“So you are able to sleep all right with another man’s Kele-wife?” 
asked the woman. ‘‘Ah, ah.’’ Then only he understood and desisted. 

The next morning Kuktilpin said, ‘In the American land, there isa 
great chief. He has a single daughter who is kept in an iron box. Let us 
carry her off. He who carries her off, may sleep with her first.”’ ‘All right.” 
“What bird’s shape will you put on?’’ ‘The kestrel’s as before. And 
you?” “T will take the shape of a diver.’’ They set off. After flying for 
a very long time, they crossed the sea and came to the land of America. 
A very large river was flowing there down yonder. Kuktilpin descended 
tipon the water and floated with the stream. He took it easy and slept 
as much as he wanted. The other one flew above him in the air. He was 
so tired he lost all strength. Kuktlpin slept his fill, left the water and 
came over to a little mound. There he waited for his companion. 

The latter came at last, half dead. He flopped down upon the earth 
and fell asleep. Kuktlpin nudged him with his elbow. “‘Get up. It isa 
long way off yet. You are too slow.’’ The other made his face awry 
but he could do nothing. So they went on and at last came to the place 
A big town was situated there. The bearded chief was sitting in the iron 
sleeping room, having a meal with his assistant-wives. They were 
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quite numerous. The meat and the dinner plates were plentiful. There 
was no entrance to it. But Kukulpin said, “TI will look in’ So he thrust 
his face through the solid iron. He looked in at his leisure. Then he 
said, “You, next.’’ But the other one could not do it. ‘“Yet you wanted 
to meet Kukuilpin. You are a strange one.’’ He caught him by the nape of 
the neck and pushed him against the iron. His whole head went through 
the iron. Kukulpin pulled him back by the hair. ‘You are too eager. The 
face is quite enough.’’ Then both of them looked on. Kuktlpin said, 
“T will stand on this side, and vou stand on that side. You watch me and 
whatever I do, you do.”’ 

The bearded chief said, “Cook some soup. I am hungry.’’ They cooked 
a soup with various ingredients. (I don’t know exactly with which.) 
Then they emptied it into a bowl. The soup was delicious and there was 
plenty of it. The bearded chief took a spoon and said, ‘“Now I will drink 
of this soup.’’ Then Kuktlpin drew in the air with his mouth, ‘““Wgu-up!” 
The bowl moved in the air to Kuktlpin, though the people in the sleeping 
room did not see him. It came to him and he blew upon it. Then it 
moved off to the Shaman of Tépqan. “Ah, catch it, catch it!’ The 
Shaman of Tépqan blew upon it and it moved off to Kukulpin. “Catch it, 
catch it.”” They caught the bowl and put it down before the chief. 

“What happened to that bowl? I never saw anything like it. Why 
is God! doing such things to me? Never mind, I will eat of this soup.” 
He took his spoon, but Kuktilpin blew upon the bowl and it moved again 
to the Shaman of Tépqan. This one blew upon it and it moved to Kukul- 
pin. “Catch it, catch it.”” They caught the bowl. ‘“‘Why is it done unto me ? 
Nevertheless, I will drink of the soup. I’d better give away my single 
daughter, who is concealed in a box.”’ 

Then the bowl ceased moving. The chief drank the soup and went to 
the box and opened it. He led out of it a young girl tied to a long copper 
chain. Kuktilpin made ‘‘Wgu-up’’, as before and swallowed the girl and 
his companion. Then he flew away. The chief looked back. “Where is 
the girl?’’ She was not there. Kuktilpin came home and vomited both. 
Then he said to the other Shaman, “‘Since we are companions in group 
marriage, you shall sleep to-night with the old wife and I, with the young 
one.”’ The girl was very pretty. The Shaman of Tépqan said, “‘Yes.”’ 
But he thought, “‘Ah, the scoundrel.”’ 

They went to sleep. Kuktilpin embraced the girl and made her his 
wife. Then he fell asleep. The old woman moved nearer to the other 
Shaman. But he pushed her away with his elbow. He looked at Kuktlpin 
and saw that he was asleep. ‘‘Ah, then let me have her also to-night.” 
He blew upon Kuktlpin and the latter was carried off, far away from 
the sleeping room, on to a high cliff over the sea-billows. One movement 
more and Kukulpin would have fallen into the sea if he had not awakened. 


' Na’rginén, literally ‘‘the Outward one”’. 
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‘Ah, he is killing me.” He called the chief of his assistant spirits, ang 
the spirit carried him back into the sleeping room. The Shaman of 
Tépqan slept in a tight embrace with the girl. Kuktilpin pushed him, 
“There, you, get up. This night with the old one, tomorrow night with 
the young one.” 

He embraced again the American girl and fell asleep. ‘The Shaman of 
Tépqan looked again at him, “‘Ah, the scoundrel.’’ He blew upon him 
again, and Kukulpin was carried off to the middle sea upon thin ice, 
newly frozen. This ice was shaking under each blow of the wind and the 
rolling of the waves. “‘Oh, he is killing me.’’ Kuktlpin called the chief 
of his assistant spirits. “Oh, take me away. I will restore you to full 
freedom.” “All right, I will try.” 

The spirit carried him back to his home. “‘Ah,”’ said Kukulpin, “This 
time I will also do something.’’ He blew upon the Shaman of Tépqan, and 
the latter was carried off upward. He pierced one world head uppermost 
and then another world feet uppermost. Then he came to the fourth 
world and remained there. Kuktilpin slept with the girl. 


21. STORY OF THE INFANT.! 


There was an Infant who lived with his old grandmother in a village 
of Néten.? All the time he lay upon his back in the sleeping room looking 
toward the ceiling. Then he called, ‘“‘Hallo!’’ “Hallo. There, granny, 
go to the village of Néte-Kéfi¢vin. There is a man there who has a single 
daughter. Bring her to me for my bride.“ “All right.” 

The old woman went out. Two men of Néten, the lightest of foot in 
all the village of Néten, hauled her sledge toward Néte-Kéniévin. They 
soon arrived there. The old woman left the sledge and came to the house 
of that man. “Hallo!” “Hallo! Who are you ?”’ “Iam an old woman of the 
village of Néten. The Infant told me to go and bring the girl of Néte- 
Kéniévin to be his bride.’”’ ‘I do not know. Ask the girl herself.’’ 

As soon as the girl heard this, she jumped up and tied the strings 
of her boots more tightly. Then she jumped out of the house and seized 
the attaching line of the old woman’s sledge. She hurried to Néten, haul- 
ing the old woman along. The men of Néten were left behind. When she 
came to the last slope, however, she waited for them. Then the two 
women sat on the sledge and the men hauled them toward the village. 
“Hallo!’’ “Hallo! What news?” “I brought her.”’ ‘“‘Ah, then let her look 
down from above through the vent hole. I want to see her face.” 


1 Told by Céiie, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Wolverene 
River, winter, 1896. 

In the Chukchee Nene’negiai, ‘‘the little infant,’’ often used also as a proper 
name, 

2 The three villages, Néten, Néte-kénitvin or Ne’te-Ke’fiévin, and 
Entrmin, are situated on the Arctic shore alongside one another. The 
village Kiéétun, also mentioned in this tale ceased to be inhabited. 
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She looked down and he looked up. “Ah, ah, let her go back. I do 
not want her. Go to the village of Entirmin.' There a man has a single 
daughter. Bring her to me for my bride.” “‘All right.” The old woman 
went to Entirmin. Two swift men of Néten hauled her sledge. They came 
to Entirmin. The old woman left her sledge. “Hallo.”’ ‘““Hallo. Who 
are you?” “I am an old woman of Néten. The Infant told me to bring the 
girl of Entirmin to be his bride.” “I do not know. Ask the girl.” 

The girl was lying by the side of her father and heard this. She jumped 
up and fastened her boot strings more tightly. Then she jumped out of 
the house and caught the attaching line of the old woman’s sledge. 
She hurried off, hauling the old woman toward Néten. The two swift men 
were left behind, but on the last slope, she waited for them. Then the 
women sat down on the sledge and were hauled to the village. 

They came to the house. “Hallo?” ‘““Hallo! What news?” “TI brought 
her.” “Let her look down through the vent hole. I want to see her face.” 
She looked down and he looked up. “‘Let her go back. I do not want her. 
Go to the village of Kitétun. There a man has a single daughter. Bring 
her to me for my bride.’’ “All right.”’ 

The old woman went out. The two swift men of Néten hauled her on. 
They came to Kicétun. She left the sledge. ‘“Hallo?’’ ‘“Hallo! Who are 
you?” “Iam an old woman of Néten. The Infant told me to go and bring 
the girl of Kiéétun for his bride.” “I do not know. Ask the girl herself.” 

The girl heard it and jumped up. She fastened her boot strings more 
tightly and hurried out. Then she caught the attaching line of the old 
woman's sledge and ran to Néten, The two swift men were left behind. 
On the last slope, however, she waited for them. They came and hauled 
the two women on the sledge. They came to the house. “Hallo ?”’ ‘Hallo! 
What news?” “I brought her.” ‘“‘Let her look in through the vent hole. 
[I want to see her face.” She looked in and he looked up. Then he said, 
“All right. Now let all three come here.”’ 

He lived with three wives and slept with them in the sleeping room. 
One lay upon his right arm; another, on his left arm and the third lay 
by his side. Upon a small island off the shore of ‘Tépqan, there lived an 
orphan with his uncle. ‘The Orphan said, “I will go to Néten and rob the 
Infant, the strong master of the front house, of his three wives.’ ‘“Do 
not do it,” said the uncle. ‘You will perish there.’’ ““No, I will go and take 
the wives.”’ 

He came to Néten. ‘‘Hallo?’’ “Hallo! Who are you?” “I am the 
Orphan from the island. I want to take your wives.” “‘Ah, ah. Do take 
them. There, you, put on your dresses and go out.’’ The women went out 
of the house. The Orphan led them onward along the seacoast. Two 
whale’s jawbones were standing upright on a high abrupt cliff. They were 
quite old. The Orphan said to the women, “Stay down here a while.” 
He ascended the cliff and kicked both of the whale’s jawbones with his 
foot and they turned into women. He carried off all five. They entered his 
house. 
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Before he had time to sleep with them, the Infant also came there 
“Hallo ?”’ “Hallo. What do vou want ?”’ “I came to take my wives back” 
The Orphan said, “Oh, put on your dresses and go out.’’ The Infant took 
all five and carried them off to his house. Before they had time to 
sleep, however, they heard a noise outside. ‘Hallo?’ “Hallo. What 
do you want?” “I want to take the wives.”’ (It was the Orphan who 
had come again). “You want to take the wives,’’ repeated the Infant, as 
he continued to lay in the sleeping room with all his wives. “You, 
there, I want to take the wives.” “Oh, yes, vou want to take the wives,” 

The Infant did not move. The Orphan entered the sleeping room 
and crouched opposite them. “I will take the wives.”” “You will take 
the wives.” The Infant lay as before. “I am getting angry.’ ‘‘ Youare getting 
angry.”’ The Orphan went out again and crouched in the open. “I want 
to take the wives.”’ ““You want to take the wives.”’ The Orphan took off 
his outer coat and put it up on the ground in the shape of a tent. “I am 
getting angry.”’ ““You are getting angry.’ The Orphan lifted his coat. 
A great wind came from under it. It caught the house of the Infant and 
carried it off. They were left in the storm under the snow. 

The old grandmother was huddled up, and her teeth were clattering, 
“Nénén,! we are dying.’ The Infant, however, lay on his back with all 
his wives as before. At last the chief of assisting spirits whispered to him 
“Nénén.”’ “Hallo.” “Strike the ground with your left heel. You do not 
have to rise.’ He did not rise, but merely struck the ground with his left 
heel ever so lightly. The house was carried off and posted itself in its 
former place. The Orphan was left outside. ‘Hallo?’ ‘““Hallo.”’ ‘I want 
to take the wives.”’ “You want to take the wives.” ‘I am getting angry.” 
“You are getting angry.” 

The Infant lay as before. The Orphan thrust his hand under the 
entrance. The water entered with it and filled the sleeping room. Heavy 
ice blocks floated on it. It was a deluge. The old woman stood on her 
toes. ‘““Nenén, we perish! Nenén!”’ And the chief of spirits whispered to 
him, unheard by the others, ‘““Nenén.”’ “Hallo 2?” “Strike the ground with 
your right heel. No need to rise.’’ 

He struck the ground with his right heel. The water sank into the 
ground. It was dry as before. The Orphan left. He could not carry off 
the wives. The Infant lived with his five wives. 

An old man was living on the island of Ime’lin.* He said to his niece 
“T am going away to find some wives for me.’’ ‘Ah, ah.”’ He sat in the 
sleeping room with no breeches on, having only a lower coat. He took 
from under the pillow a piece of a walrus tusk and also a piece of wood 
He made of this a small harpoon. Then he put on his boots and went 
out into the open, without his breeches. He lifted the harpoon and threw 
it into the air. He himself flew off along with the harpoon. 


1 A kind of vocative from nene‘ne, infant. 
2 One of the Diomede Islands. 
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He flew over to the Nenén’s house. Then he concealed the harpoon 
in the snow close by the entrance, and entered the sleeping room. 
The six were lying on their backs quite naked. The old man trimmed the 
lamp with the trimming stick and it caught fire. With the aid of this light 
he examined carefully the genitalia of the women. He examined them 
thoroughly but they slept on. Then he pulled them away from the Infant 
and made them lie down on his own outstretched arms. They slept and 


he slept along with them. 

Then the chief of the assisting spirits whispered to the Infant, unheard 
by the others, ‘“Nenén.”’ ‘Yes ?”’ “Get up. The old man robs you of your 
wives, And if you do not get up speedily he will take them, altogether.” 
“Ah, ah.” The Infant awoke. ‘‘Now you must go outside. Close to the 
entrance a harpoon is concealed under the snow. Take it away and conceal 
it in another place. Then enter the sleeping room again. The old man 
will awaken and ask you ‘Where do you come from ?’ But you must say, 
‘Nowhere! I awoke just now.’”’ 

The Infant did as he was told. He concealed the harpoon in another 
place and then entered the sleeping room. The old man awoke and asked 
him, ‘Where do you come from ?”’ ‘“Nowhere. I did not leave the sleeping 
room.” “No, you come from the outside.’’ ‘“No, indeed, I awoke just 
now.” “Ah, and I came to take your wives.” ‘Ah, there, you, put on 
your dresses, and go out of the house.’’ They put on their clothes and 
went outdoors. The old man made them stand in a row. Then he looked 
for the harpoon. He dug in the snow with his hands but the harpoon was 
not there. He felt uneasy, but the harpoon was not to be found. 

At last the old man wept aloud, ‘“‘Nenén, give back my harpoon.” 
“Which harpoon ?’’ The old man cried bitterly and came to the house. 
The women were standing there waiting for orders. He struck at them, 
“Go away, you importunate ones. I do not want to see you at all.” 
He had no breeches on, so he begged the Infant for breeches and the latter 
gave him a worn-out pair. He put them on and went away on foot, staff 
in hand. He had to walk all the way to his land. The Infant remained 
with his wives and lived with them. 


22. STORY OF MULUWGI AND HIS SON.! 


Muliwgi practiced Shamanism in the outer tent. He slept near the 
entrance of the inner room, because he could not practice within. Once 
he went to the Stone-Pillar people and passed a night with them. In 
the morning he came back and said. ‘I could not practice shamanism 
there.” So he entered the sleeping room and went to sleep. 

In the evening he went again to the Stone-Pillar people. He saw 
there a caravan of sledges which belonged to the Kélet. They were 


'-Told by Géiie, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Wolverene 
River, winter, 1806. 
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hauled by dogs who were one-eyed and one-eared. The Kéle set his dogs 
free. Then Multiwgi said, “I saw this as a sign for the future shamanistic 
practice.” 

The dogs of the Kélet entered the tents of Multiwgi’s camp; there 
were five of them. One dog carried off a little child and ate it up. Muliwg; 
caught the dog and took it to a lake. A small spotted seal was crawling 
there upon the surface of the ice. Multiwgi caught the seal. He tied 
together the dog and the seal and left them on the ice. The next morning 
the Kéle came and said, ‘‘Give back my dog. It is the provider of my food, 
my stomach-supporter.’’ Multiwgi said, “I will not. Your dog has eaten 
a little child in one of our tents.’’ “But I will give you a child in its place,” 
Multwgi said, “I do not want it.” ““The Kéle said, ‘‘Nay, it is as if you 
took my very stomach. Give back my dog.”’ “All right. Bring the child 
and I will fetch the dog.”’ 

Indeed, the next morning the Kéle brought the child. He said, ‘“Takeit, 
I am going away. Keep this child always.’ The Kéle’s child lived with 
Muluwgi and cried all the time. Then Multiwgi said, “Why is this boy 
so strange? He cries all the time. But he does not want to hunt wild 
reindeer.’’ Then the boy, the Kéle’s son, the son of Muliwgi, asked the 
wife of Multiwgi, ““What is Multiwgi so displeased about ?”’ The wife of 
Multiiwgi answered, “Ah, you must go and hunt wild reindeer. You must 
bring some killed wild reindeer.”’ 

Next morning Multiwgi’s son, went away. After a day’s absence he 
came home and brought ten reindeer. Then Multiwgi said to his son, 
“How strange you are. Why do you not take a wife for yourself?” 
He said again to his son, ““There, the neighbors have many wives, you 
could have taken one from them. Morning Dawn and Evening Dawn are 
there. You could carry off a woman from them in the easiest way.” 

Morning Dawn and Evening Dawn were companions in group marriage. 
They both had a single wife and slept with her in turn. This wife was 
the daughter of the Rear Head.! Indeed, she was a good woman to be 
carried off. Both husbands practiced Shamanism in their sleeping room 
all the time. Evening said, ‘‘Where is this boy, the son of Multiwgi? Let 
us have a Shamanistic match with him.’’ Morning Dawn said, ‘Do not 
say so.’’ Evening Dawn took no heed and continued to perform magic. 

The woman went out of the house and lo, Multiwgi’s son was crouching 
by the very entrance. She went in again and said, “A guest is there.” 
Morning Dawn said to Evening Dawn, “It is all your fault. Did not I 
warn you ?”’ The other one said? ‘“Never mind, let him enter.’’ Multwgi’s 
son entered the tent. They asked him, ‘‘What do you want?” “I am 
looking for a woman.”’ “‘Ah, but we have no one to spare.’’ ““Multwgi 
told me, ‘Go and carry off that woman there.’’”’ Evening Dawn said 


1 Rear-Head is Vega, as Front Head is Arcturus. Both stars are considered 
to be brothers, or according to some, merely cousins. 
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“All right. Let us have the Shamanistic match.” The Kéle’s son ans- 
wered, “Ah, but I do not know how to perform.” ““Then why did you 
come here?” “All right. But you try first.” 

Evening Dawn performed magic. His spirits came in and turned 
into stones. The stones fell down and broke everything. Evening Dawn 
said, ‘‘And where is he, the guest, who wanted to carry off the woman? 
Let us have a look at him.”’ They lit a lamp and looked him over. He 
was sitting in his former place as if nothing had happened. Morning 
Dawn said to his companion, ‘‘All this is of your invention. He will carry 
off this wife of ours, however. We could not kill him.” 

Evening Dawn said to Morning Dawn, “‘There, you next.” “Ah, I will 
not. It is not safe, it is dangerous. Multwgi’s son is difficult to handle. 
You had better heed my warnings.” Then Evening Dawn said to the 
guest, “There, you, Multiwgi’s son, you are a newcomer. So you beat the 
drum too.” “‘All right.’’ He beat the drum and while striking it he sang 
to the drum, ‘“Multiiwgi ordered me to go and fetch that woman there.” 
Evening Dawn said, “I will not give her.’’ The Kéle’s son sang again and 
even soared up. He repeated all the time, ‘““But Muliwgi did order me to 
go and fetch that woman there.” 

Morning Dawn said, “I did not wish anything ill to befall you. To 
tell the truth, I feel afraid of you. I warned this one also that it was 


unsafe.”” Evening Dawn, however, said, ‘“But you have no separate 


(speaking) spirits.1 What kind of a Shaman are you anyway ?”’ “Yes,” 
said the boy, ‘‘but if I bring those spirits of mine, they will surely kill 


all of you here.’’ ‘““‘We shall see,”’ said Evening Dawn. “I am also a 
Shaman.” ‘“‘And in my opinion you are good for nothing,” ‘‘Indeed,”’ 
said Evening Dawn, “‘we are good for nothing.” “It is not so,” said 
Morning Dawn. “‘We are in nowise merely good for nothing. We are also 
skillful Shamans.”’ ‘‘Ah,”’ said the Kéle’s son, ‘Let us desist from this 
performing. I tell you, if I bring my spirits in, they will surely kill you. 
Let us lie down to sleep. Still I want to warn you again. Though you 
are Shamans, keep watch all around you. During your sleep I will 
carry off this wife of yours. Keep it in mind.” 

They went to sleep. The husbands placed their wife between them. 
Still while they slept, he carried her off, and they were unaware of it. 
He brought her to his home. Muliwgi said, ‘“This is all right.’’ But the 
next morning Multiwgi was angry again. The Kéle’s son asked the wife 
of Multiwgi, ‘What is he angry about this time ?’’ She said, ‘““You ought 
to make something in payment for the woman? Morning Dawn and 
Evening Dawn will come to-morrow.” 

Then the Kéle’s son caught a shrimp and brought it home. He prepared 
a big tail of hair out of the sea grass and glued it to the shrimp’s head. 
Finishing this he kicked the shrimp and it turned into a girl, so pretty of 


1 Of ventriloquist kind. 
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face, red like fire and with heavy tresses of hair. He said to her, ‘‘Come jp,” 
She entered the sleeping room. Next day before evening, Morning Dawp 
and Evening Dawn came there. “Hallo ?’’ ““Hallo.”’ “Who is there ?” “y 
is we.”’ “And who are you ? What do you want ?”’ “We came to take away 
our wife.’”’ Multiwgi’s son said to them ‘Rather take this sister of mine.” 
“All right,”’ said Evening Dawn, ‘‘we will take this sister of yours. Let ys 
enter the sleeping room and marry her without delay.” “‘Do not do that. 
Better go home and marry her there.”’ “All right.”’ 

The girl went outside. Morning Dawn and Evening Dawn caught 
her from both sides and carried her home. On the way Evening Dawn 
said, ‘I will sleep with her first.’’ ““No’’ said Morning Dawn, ‘“‘let us 
sleep with her together the first time.’’ They came home. Morning Dawn 
said, ‘Let us cook some food.’’ ‘““No need of food,’ said the other one. 
“Let us better lie down with the girl and try to sleep with her.” “Aj 
tight.‘ So they laid themselves down and both embraced the girl. They 
kissed her and did everything with her exactly at the same time. After 
that they went to sleep, with her in the middle. 

When they awoke in the morning, a small shrimp was crawling in 
between them and a tail of plaited grass lay there, which was her former 
hair. Morning Dawn saw it and said, ‘‘Ah, this son of Multwgi did this to 
deride us. Did I not tell you, ‘Cease boasting’ ? Now the girl is gone too,” 
“Let us go there again.” 

In the meantime Multiwgi was angry again. His son asked his adopted 
mother, ‘““And now what is he angry at?’ “Ah, the wife-rescuers will 
come now. You ought to make something again for payment.”’ “All 
right.’’ He took a lump of snow, and made a woman out of it. This time 
her face was white as snow. Finishing her he kicked her with his foot and 
she became a live woman as the first time. Evening came and the wife- 
rescuers appeared again. 

“Ah,” said Muliwgi, “the guests are coming. Whence come you?” 
“We are the former ones. We want to take our wife.” ‘“Well then, I wil 
give you another girl, also a sister of mine. It is the last I can give you.” 
She went out and they were well pleased. ‘“We shall take her home.” 
When they reached home, Morning Dawn said, ‘“‘Let us cook some food. 
The other said, ‘“No need of food. Let us better go to sleep. We shall cook 
food in the morning.”’ 

So they slept with the girl. Next morning they awoke and there was 
left in between them merely a little water. The woman was gone. 
Morning Dawn said, ‘“‘Ah, I warned you not to boast so before the son of 
Multiwgi. What shall we do now?” They thought a little and then said, 
“Let us go again to him, even tho’ it be in vain.’’ They came there. “Ah, 
you are here again.” “Yes, we have come again. We want another wife?” 
“Oh,”’ said he, “I have no more. How can I give you so many girls? You 
have already destroyed both of my sisters. You are too lascivious it 
marriage. Now go away.” “It is true,’’ said Morning Dawn. “Let us 
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go back. What can we do? Two girls, indeed, have vanished. And, 
moreover, Muluwgi’s son is an evil-minded person. Let us go away, lest 
he kill us.’’ Muluiwgi’s son said also, ‘“Yes, go away. I shall give you 
nothing. I will not give back your former wife, because I have married 


” 


her. 
So they went off. Said Multiwgi’s son, “‘Iamaskilled one. I have carried 


off the other men’s wife. I am a strong one.” His father said, ‘“Your wife 
wants food. Go into,the sea and look for some.” ‘‘Ah, I would rather not. 
A polar bear will kill me there.’’ Indeed, he met a polar bear. He caught 
his spear and stabbed the bear. The bear attacked him. He wanted to 
stab the bear again,’ but the shaft of the spear broke. The bear caught him 
and killed him. The father waited for him but he did not return. Then 
they said, “Indeed, the bear must have killed him. What is to be done? 
Let us kill ourselves. The Kéle will come and have revenge on us.”’ So 
all the people killed themselves. 


Another Version of the Second Half of the Story. 


Then Morning Dawn said to Evening Dawn, “I warned you against 
talking so much. What shall we do now ?”’ “Let us go and invite him for 
a match,’’ said Evening Dawn. So they went and asked him. ‘‘All right,” 
said the son of Multiwgi. 

There are two abrupt cliffs on the sides of a river. The river bubbles 
deep under them. They set a long pole from one cliff to another. Morning 
Dawn and Evening Dawn ran across over this pole but the young man 
was running across it at the same time from the other side. He met them 
in the middle, jumped over their heads and ran onward. “Ah, ah,” 
said Morning Dawn to his companion, ‘I warned you against talking so 
much.’ Evening Dawn retorted, ‘“We could do nothing with the running, 
we will overcome him with our jumping.” 

He blew over the river and it vanished. All the channel of the river 
bristled with sharp-pointed knives. He blew again and all the slopes of 
the cliffs were covered with knives. Two small spots remained, just enough 
for a man to stand on. Whoever makes a false step, falls down on the 
knives. Morning Dawn and Evening Dawn jumped over the space and 
alighted just on the other spot indicated for it. But the young man turned 
his back and jumped over the precipice backwards. ‘‘Oh, oh,” said 
Morning Dawn, “I warned you against talking too much.” ‘We could 
do nothing with our jumping across, but we will overcome him with our 
jumping upwards,” said Evening Dawn. 

He blew over the space. There appeared a big kettle as large as three 
tents put together. A long stake was protruding upward from this kettle. 
The upper point of it was sharper than a needle. He blew again. A high 


' Told by Gale, a Reindeer Chukchee man, at the Anui Fair, spring, 1896. 
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larch tree appeared by the side of this kettle. From the top of this larch 
tree dangled a long rope. Evening Dawn jumped upward. He caught the 
end of the rope, then swung himself forward and jumped upward high 
above the kettle. He alighted with one foot upon the stake’s point and 
jumped off far away. Morning Dawn jumped upward, caught the rope, 
swung himself forward. He jumped upward high above the kettle 
alighted on the stake and jumped off. 

The son of Muliwgi turned his back to the kettle. Then he jumped 
upward, caught the rope and swung himself, back foremost. He jumped 
upward high above the kettle, alighted on the stake and jumped off far 
away. He did all this, back foremost. ““Oh, sorrow,” said Morning Dawn, 
“T warned you against talking too much.’ ‘‘We could do nothing with 
our jumping. We will overcome him with our tossing of a ball.”’ 

Evening Dawn whistled and the ball was tossed over them. It was 
the head of a polar bear. The muzzle was covered with blood. When it 
was kicked, the muzzle opened itself and roared frightfully in flying 
across. Evening Dawn kicked the head and it flew over to the son of 
Multwegi. But the young man merely lifted his palm and the magic ball 
jumped back midway. It struck Morning Dawn on the face. The heavy 
jaws of the polar bear broke his head to pieces. Evening Dawn caught 
his spear and rushed at the young man. They rose into the air and fought 
there. 

After a while Evening Dawn fell down lifeless. The young man went 
home. “‘Ah,”’ said Multiwgi, “have you had a good trip there?’’ “Not 
very. I had a match with the Shamans, running along a pole, and jumping 
above a kettle. Then I felled them with my spear.” “Ah, said Multiwgi, 
“T was like that when I was vounger.”’ 


23. STORY OF THE ORPHAN. ! 


There lived an orphan who had only one old grandmother, and five 
strong uncles. The six had a match, running in a circle. The people 
gathered there to look on. They ran for some time. Finally the big men 
overtook the boy and kicked him aside. They trod upon him when 
passing by. 

The next morning the orphan went into the open. He gathered some 
stones, stripped himself naked and lay down on the ground. He sur- 
rounded himself with the stones so he looked quite like a deceased one. 
After a while a raven appeared high in the sky. He circled around and 
then flew off. Pretty soon there came a whole flock of ravens. They 
alighted on the breast of the orphan. The first raven alighted on his chin 
“Ah, I saw him first. I will have some of his brains.”’ The raven was going 


' Told by Ai’van, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Small Anu 
River, winter, 1896. 
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to peck at one of his eyes when the orphan caught him. All the others 


flew away much frightened. 

“Ah, let me go.”’ “T will not.’’ “I will give you this knife of mine.” 
“Tt do not want it.’’ “I will give you my two sisters.’’ “I do not want 
them.” “I will give you a house and a reindeer herd.” ‘I do not want 
them. The other people will take them away.” ‘Then I will make you a 
Shaman.” “All right.”’ “Ah, let me try my magic force,’’ said the raven. 

He sang aloud. The earth rose just like a wall and big stones flew 
everywhere. ‘“Now let us go toward the sea.’’ The raven sang again. 
The sea came toward them and the water rose high. ‘All right,’’ said 
the raven, ‘now you may go back.” They went back and the boy went to 
his uncles. Four of the uncles said, ““Ah, now beat the drum and sing 
your song.” The fifth uncle was quite good. He had no sons, just a 
single daughter. This uncle said to his daughter “Give him the drum. 
Let him sing his song.” 

The orphan sang the song of the earth. The earth moved upward 
and rose like a wall. Big stones flew everywhere. ‘‘Ah, enough, stop 
this singing. Let us have an end of this.’”’ He stopped. After a while 
the uncles said, ‘‘Now let us try it once more.’’ The orphan sang the 
song of the sea. The sea came and the water rose high, all covered with 
ice blocks. They cried again, “Ah, enough. Stop this singing.”’ 

He married his cousin, the daughter of the good uncle. The next 
morning she was carrying the chamber pot out of the sleeping room, 
when Morning Dawn caught her and carried her off. Then the orphan 
asked his mother-in-law, ‘‘Well, mother, is it a long time to the evening 
dusk?” “Not vet,’’ said the old woman, “It just began to be dark.” 
“Well, mother, is it a long time to the evening dusk ?”’ ‘““The evening 
dusk is just over.’’ The orphan went out of the house. He took a small 
spear, which lay close by the entrance. He drove it into the ground 
just where the urine of that chamber pot was spilled around. He alighted 
on the very point of the spear. The spear ascended upwards and carried 
him along. He came to the Star of the Driven Stake (Polar Star). 

The single daughter of the star, the one-eyed one, said to him, ‘Oh, 
you came.”’ ‘““Yes, I came. But why are you not looking me straight 
in the face ?”’ “I cannot. I am blind on one eye.” He said, ‘‘Look up.” 
She looked up and he blew over her blind eye. The eye-ball became 
thinner and she could see with the eye. ‘“‘Ah.”’ said the girl, “but I have 
a mother who has no eyes at all. Let us enter the house.” 

They entered. The girl said to her mother, ‘“This guest of ours cured 
my blind eye.”’ “I envy you,” said the mother, ““Who are you, young 
man?’’ ““Show me your face,”’ said he. The old woman did so. He blew 
over her face and new eyes budded out in the sockets and she could 
see. “Where are you going?” ‘My wife is lost. Somebody carried her 
off.” “Ah,” said they, “we recently saw Morning Dawn passing by 
catrying something. It must have been she. But Morning Dawn is asleep 
yet.”’ “Ah, I will go there.”’ 
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He came to the house of Morning Dawn. The latter was asleep, He 
climbed up on the roof and looked down the vent-hole. His wife was 
busying herself around the fireplace. He spit down on the. woman's 
shoulder. She looked up and saw the orphan. “‘What do you want here?” 
“T want to take you away.” “Oh, he will kill you.”’ “I did not come for 
life, I came for death. But you must try and lull Morning Dawn into a 
deeper sleep. Put the palm of your hand on his forehead.”’ She entered 
the sleeping room and put her palm on Morning Dawn’s forehead. The 
orphan crept in behind and killed him. They went home. 

Moon said to his son, “Go to Morning Dawn and see why he sleeps so 
late. What is the matter with him ?’’ The Moon’s son came back and 
said, ‘‘Morning Dawn has been killed.” ‘‘Ah, go to Sun and bring him 
here. What will he say to this?’’ They went to Sun and said to him, 
“The orphan has killed Morning Dawn. Moon sent us to fetch you to him.” 
Then both Sun and Moon went to the orphan. They asked him, “Where 
is that woman ?”’ “That is she.”’ “‘We will carry her away.” ‘‘You will not 
have her.”’ “‘Indeed, we will. We shall come a little later.’ ‘You will not.’ 

They did come later and carried her off. The orphan said to his mother- 
in-law, ‘“Make me six pieces of cord. I will go to look for my wife.” 
He took the cords and set off. The woman said to Sun, ‘“The orphan 
comes here.’’ Sun created a big river flowing with millepeds instead of 
water. The orphan threw into the river a piece of cord with a small 
piece of meat tied to the end. After a while he wanted to pull it back, but 
is was gone, cord and meat together. The milleped river accepted the 


0 «6 


offering. Then he went across the river. 

Then Sun created a river flowing with black beetles. He gave it his 
offering and passed over it. Sun created a river flowing with white- 
capped beetles. The orphan gave it his offering. The river swallowed it 
and the orphan passed over it. Sun created a river flowing with speckled 
beetles. The orphan gave it his offering. The river accepted it and even 
consumed one of his sleeves, but he passed over it likewise. The wo- 
man said to Sun, ‘““He passed over.”’ “‘Ah, then let him come here.”’ Sun 
said to the young man, “Let us enter the sleeping room.”’ 

They entered and Sun fetched a big round sun made of wood. It 
was all smeared over with human blood. Sun made it roll around in the 
room. Then Sun said, “Bring the lamp in here. Let us see what has 
become of the newcomer, who is my marriage companion.“ They 
brought in the lamp but the guest was quite safe. Then Sun brought 
in a big iron Sun, all smeared- with human blood. Sun made it roll 
around the sleeping room. But the young man turned into a hair and 
hid on the ceiling among the other hairs on the reindeer skins. Sun 
called aloud, ‘‘Bring the lamp. Let us see what has become of this marriage 
companion of mine.’’ They brought the lamp and found him sitting in 
his former place quite safe and sound. ‘‘Ah,”’ said Sun, “‘you are strong. 
Bring in the sun of copper.” 
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This sun was twice as heavy as the others. Sun made it roll about. 
But the young man turned into a needle of a larch tree and hid under 
the skins. “Bring in the lamp.”’ The Sun saw that the young man was 
unhurt as before and cried aloud, “Ah, I could not kill you here. Let 
us go out.’’ They went into the open. Sun collected a pile of wood and 
set fire to it. Then he threw the young man into that fire. “Ah, now it 
is done.”’ The fire flared up high and bright. After a while it died out. 
Sun poked into the burning coals. He struck the last little coal and the 
orphan stood before him again. 

Then the orphan said, ‘““You could do nothing. Now it is my turn. 
Ka, ka, ka.’” He sang this song, which had magic in it. And again the 
earth rose high like a wall. ‘“Enough of this,” said Sun. ‘“‘Rather take 
your wife and go away.” The orphan ceased his singing. Then Sun said, 
“Ah, you good-for-nothing.”” “Ka, ka, ka!’’ answered the orphan. The 
sea came in, ice blocks and all. ‘“Oh, oh, we are dying. Take your wife 
and go away. We are nearly drowned.”’ The orphan ceased singing and 
then said to Sun, “I have a young sister at home. You may take her 
for your wife and carry her over here to your house.”’ 

He took his wife and went home. Next morning Sun and Moon came to 
him. They wanted to take the sister of the orphan. ‘‘Ah, you have come.” 
“Yes, we have come.” “All right. Sleep here tonight. Tomorrow I shall 
give you my sister.’’ He made a young girl out of snow. ‘Then he awakened 
them, ‘“Get up. You may take the girl.’’ He said to the girl, ‘“They shall 
call you ‘Snow Woman’ (Alfiew). You must behave yourself while 
living there. Do you hear?’’ “All right,”’ said the girl, ‘I am younger 
than you, so I must listen to you.”’ 

The Sun and the Moon put her between them and carried her off. On 
the way a warm southeast wind blew over them. They had not reached 
the house, when the creature of snow had melted and vanished. The wind 
killed Snow Woman. Then it turned into a violent snowstorm and killed 
both Sun and Moon. But the orphan lived quite contented with his 
wife who was his cousin. 


24. STORY OF ATTIG{TKI AND HIS COUSIN.! 


Atti'gitki lived with his cousin on the seashore. Both wete married. 
Once they walked along the seashore and came to the open sea. There 
they saw an old man sitting on the water with his legs under him. He 
did not sink and was not even wet. They said to him, ‘“‘Open your way 
for us.” He said, ‘‘I donot want to.” “‘We shall give you a full dog team.”’ 
“I do not want it.’’ ““We shall give you a team of speckled reindeer.”’ 
“I do not want it.’’ “We shall give you a team of white reindeer.” “I do 


' Told by Géfie, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Wolverene 


River, winter, 1896. 
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not want it.” ‘“Well then, we have at home an old, white dog, nearly 
blind from age. We shall give you that she-dog.”’ “‘All right.”’ ; 

He moved off and opened the way. They looked down and saw that 
there was no water down this way. They descended that way and came 
to the bottom. They found a settlement. ‘““Who are you?” “We are 
suitors.” ““Whom are you suing for?” “The daughter of Earth.” “Op, 
desist. They will kill you.” “And what is the matter with them?” “Oh, 
the suitors are too many. Earth does not want any of them.” “Never 
mind, we do not come seeking life, we come seeking death.”’ “All right, 
Then go eastward and you will see a world apart, which is supported by 
a long thin needle. You must ascend there. Earth lives in it.” 

They set off and came to that world. It was supported by a long 
needle and the needle’s point vanished up into space. So they turned 
into mosquitoes and flew upward. They reached the needle point and 
slipped through the hole into the world. Then they turned again into 
men and walked onward. They came to Earth’s camp. ‘““What do you 
want ?”’ “‘ Weare suitors.’’ ‘“Well, come in then.”’ Earth clapped with his 
tongue and his tent turned into an iron house without an entrance. They 
could not enter. They turned into mosquitoes and flew around, but they 
could not enter. They turned into dew worms and burrowed into the 
ground. Then they came out of the ground in the outer tent and were men 
again. 

“Oh, oh,” said Earth, “‘so you are Shamans. Come into the sleeping 
room.”’ They entered there. All the suitors were sitting side by side, 
Sun, Moon, Sky, Sea, Morning Dawn, Darkness, World. Attigi’tki and 
his companion looked at them and saw their hands were all covered with 
scars. The women shoved in from without a big through filled with 
frozen meat pounded small. The suitors wanted to eat it. They stretched 
their hands toward the trough but the next moment they would pull 
them back, because Earth was striking mercilessly every hand within his 
reach with the knife. Since all the suitors were Shamans, as soon as a 
hand of any one of them was pierced through, he would simply draw 
it in and blow over it and the wound was healed; only a scar was left on 
the skin. 

Attigi’tki took a place a little aside and put his cap on his lap. Then 
he drew in his breath and made: ““Wgu-up!”’ Immediately his cap was 
filled with meat and both he and his cousin could eat quite undis- 
turbed. Earth had no occasion to meddle. Then the women brought in 
a kettle full of cooked meat, snroking hot. Earth was striking all the 
suitors on their outstretched hands. But Attigi’tki only drew in his 
breath, ‘“‘Wgu-up!” and his cap was full of choicest morsels. The fat 
nearly ran ovér the brim of the cap. They had their fill apart from the 
other suitors. 

After the meal Earth said, ‘‘Now; you, suitors all, go and fetch some 
fuel. We have nothing to make a fire with.’’ Still to fetch that fuel was 
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qa troublesome thing. A tree would appear from under the ground, 
but when a man would approach it with an axe, it would bob down and 
yanish underground. Sun went and could do nothing. Moon went and 
could do nothing. Sky, Sea, Darkness, Morning Dawn, and World went 
but could do nothing. Attigi’tki and his cousin went to the seashore. 
They saw a big larch tree all dried up standing in the middle of the sea. 
It was aslong as all the distance from the village of Pilhin to the village of 
Wafiqaré’man. A Kéle was hiding within that tree and as soon as a suitor 
wanted to chop the tree, the Kéle would give the tree a violent shake 
so that the suitor would fall down into the water and be drowned. 

Since all the suitors were great Shamans, each man, just drowned, 
would appear again on the shore and walk toward the tent. Attigi’tki 
and his cousin turned into mosquitoes. They flew away into another 
world and there stole a quantity of fat and dried meat. They brought 
it back toward the tree and made it drop exactly in the place where 
the Kéle was concealed. He caught the meat and began to eat. During 
this time Attigi’tki chopped off a piece of wood as big as a large house. 
They took it away and carried it to the Earth’s house. “Ah, you got 
it.” Where did you get it?’ ‘In the middle sea.” ‘“‘And where is the 
Kéle?” ‘“‘He is there.”’ ‘Ah, indeed. Then take this wood and carry it 
back to the spot where you got it from. There you must restore it to the 
main trunk, so that no trace of your chopping will be visible.” 

They took the piece of wood and carried it to the tree. They dropped 
it down exactly in its former place and the piece adhered to it and no 
trace of the chopping was left. ‘“‘Ah,’’ said Earth, ‘‘you are indeed a great 
Shaman. Now let all the suitors show their Shamanistic skill.” Sun beat 
the drum, and a big burning sun entered the sleeping room and burned 
down all the suitors. But since they were all great Shamans, as soon as 
the Sun was off and ceased drumming, they revived again. But Attigi’tki 
and his cousin turned into dew worms and slipped under ground. They 
were not burned at all. Then Sea beat the drum, and a great mass of 
water came in and drowned them all. But since all of them were great 
Shamans, they revived again. Attigi’tki and his cousin turned into dew 
worms and slipped underground as before and were not even wet. 

Then Moon beat the drum. Two high cliffs, clashing together every 
now and then, came there and all the suitors were squeezed to death. 
But Attigitki and his cousin turned into ermine and hid in the corners 
and so were not even touched by the cliffs. 

Then Morning Dawn beat the drum. Two big polar bears came in and 
killed all the suitors. Attigi’tki and his cousin turned into ermine and 
hid themselves and were not even noticed there. 

Then Darkness beat the drum. Two big brown bears came in and 
killed all the suitors. But Attigi’tki and his cousin turned into ermine and 
were not even scented. When Sky beat the drum, the solid ground of 
the sky fell down and pressed flat all the suitors. But again Attigi’tki 
and his cousin turned into ermine and were not even touched. 
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Then World beat the drum. A big snow tempest came in and covered 
everything. All the other suitors, being great Shamans, thrust their 
heads into another world and were safe there. But Attigi’tki and his cousip 
turned into ermine and no snow fell on them. 

The people brought a lamp and looked upon each other. All the 
suitors were alive. No one was killed. Then Earth said to Attigi’tki, “Now 
is is your turn.’ “I will try,” said Attigi’tki. “Where is my walking 
staff ?’’ And the staff dropped down from above. He took the staff 
with the little finger of his left hand and poked with it all the suitors, 
one by one. Half the body of each suitor was burned down and destroyed, 
The other half was left quite lame and feeble. The suitors fled frightened 
to death. Sun walked up the sky and Moon followed. Sky mounted 
upward. Sea turned into his shores. Morning Dawn fled eastward: 
Darkness, westward. Woeld spread itself and filled the space. So Attigi'tki 
vanquished them all. 

He took the girl and turned her into a mosquito. In the shape of 
mosquitoes the three flew away. They came home and descended to the 
ground. Then they were men again. They entered their house. The old 
father and mother were nearly starved, and their wives had been carried 
off by violent men. 

The violent men were stronger than all the people around. They 
were traveling around, swinging their long spears. They were even able 
to move in the air. Attigi’tki brought food for his parents and they 


partook of it. ‘And where are our wives ?”’ “Ah, never mind them. They 


were carried off.”’ 

The two cousins took their spears and went to the houses of the 
violent men. ‘“‘Come on, you violent ones. We will teach you how to 
carry off other men’s wives.’’ The strong man came out. They hada 
match running and jumping upward. But they all showed equal skill. 
Then they jumped up again and fought in the air with their spears. 
Soon after the violent men dropped down dead. Attigi’tki and his cousin 
took their wives and went home. They lived there. 


25. STORY OF A FEMALE SHAMAN. ! 


There was a female Shaman. She had an only son who fell sick. In the 
meanwhile she left her home and went to some other people who lived on 
the very end of the sea, beyond the margin of the sky. Her husband 
said, ““You are a bad mother. Your only son is suffering and you leave 
him and go to the others.’’ “Indeed,’’ said she, ‘I merit your blame. 
Still those people beyond the limit of the sky want me so. Their only 
son is also suffering.” 


She set off, but while she was on her way the other boy died. She came’ 


! Told by Gale, a Reindeer Chukchee man, at the Anui Fair, spring, 159. 
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there. “Oh, he is dead.’ They had not carried him out into the open! 
because they were waiting for her arrival. She said, ‘“And what payment 
are you going to give me?” ““Two reindeer teams.”’ ““What kind of rein- 
deer?” “One grey one, spotted black, and the other a grey one, spotted 
white.” “All right, I will try.”’ 

She struck her drum and restored the boy to life. She spent a year there, 
and in the meantime her own son died. She went home the next year in 
the fall. ‘Where is the boy ? Let him come out and look at the reindeer.” 
“He is asleep.”’ “Ah, you may awaken him and let him have a look at the 
reindeer.”’ ‘The father said, ‘He fell asleep just now. I will not awaken 
him.” 

Then she understood and said, “Open him.” They opened him. 
She felt the skin on his arms and it was all rotten, for he had been 
dead since the summer. Then she said, “I want to have a rest.’’ The 
husband said, ‘““Why should you have rest? Are you not a Shaman? 
Do something.’’ ‘‘I must have rest,’ she said. ‘“You are a Shaman. You 
don’t need rest.’’ She struck the drum, but could not find the boy. 
Then she said, ‘‘Rather kill me. I could not find his soul.” “I will not 
kill you.” “Ah, I could find nothing on the sea. So you must kill me. 
When I am killed I shall take these reindeer, which were brought from 
a dead boy in the other world.” 

So the husband killed her. Then he tied the body on the driving 
sledge and slew also the grey spotted reindeer team. They went to sleep, 
and heard a clatter outside. The killed female Shaman departed to the 
sky. She met a raven and the raven said, “I envy you your reindeer 
team.”” ‘“Yes?’’ said the woman. She drove on and met an eagle. He 
was chopping wood. He said, ‘‘Ah, what a beautiful team.” ‘Yes, I will 
give you the other one left at home.’ “A female monster! carried off 
your boy. When you come there, you must look well for his clothes. The 
female monster! has taken all his clothes off his body, his coat, cap and 
boots. Now you may go away.” 

She rode away and her bells jingled. She came to the house of the 
female monster? and looked down the vent-hole. The soul of her son was 
there tied fast to a pole with arms and legs spread asunder. He asked 
his mother, “Why do you come here ?”’ “I come to fetch you home.”’ ““We 
shall both be killed.’’ “‘Did I come to seek life ?’’ She untied the son’s 
soul and carried him off. 

The female monster came home and he was not there. “Ah,” said she, 
[ will catch them. Then I will break their bones and swallow both 


‘i, e, they have not performed his funeral. 

* New-ifliptik Ke’le, literally ‘‘woman-killer-whale-spirit.’’ The killer 
whale is considered by the Chukchee to be endowed with magic force and 
so can change into a wolf and come to earth where he attacks the reindeer 
herds and causes a great loss of animals. 
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of them.’’ The son’s soul told the mother, “Ah, we are pursued,” ‘he 
female Shaman called all her assistant spirits to help her, but no one 
came, all were afraid. The son said, ‘‘Leave me alone. Let me fall down,” 
“T will not. Let her kill us both together.’”’ Then she called for the last 
of her spirits, who was the diver spirit. Two diver spirits came in answer 
to her call. The female Shaman said to one of the diver pair, who als 
was a female, ““And where are your companions? I called for them aj 
and no onecame.”’ The female diver said, ““Now you must look at the sky. 
If much blood is spilled and the sky reddens you may know that the 
monster has been killed.”’ 

The divers flew away. After a while the sky reddened as if the whole 
world were covered with blood. ‘‘Ah,” said the female Shaman, “go 
they have killed her.’’ They came home. She called loud, ‘There, get 
up.’’ The people awoke. She beat her drum and after a while both 
creatures she had met on the way, the raven and the eagle, came there 
and took places by the sides of the corpse. She drummed on. ‘The skin 
of the body grew fresh and sleek as if on a living body. She snatched 
the soul and put it into the body. ‘““Wake up. You have slept enough.” 

Morning dawn was breaking. The boy awoke. Then only, the mother 
went to sleep. First she ordered, “‘Slaughter both the reindeer teams that 
I brought lately.’’ One team was for the raven, and the other for the 


eagle. 


26. STORY OF A TRANSFORMED SHAMAN,! 

There was a Shaman transformed into a woman. He lived with 
his younger brother. The two other brothers lived separately. They 
had a very large herd. During the first autumn reindeer slaughter 
the two brothers came to visit the transformed Shaman. They were 
slaughtering reindeer while the transformed one only looked idly on and 
did not touch the lasso. The wife of one of the rich brothers shouted, 
when the herd was passing by her, ‘“‘Ah, there they are.’’ But the trans- 
formed one paid no attention to her call and stood as before. The wile 
of the other brother said, ‘“‘Ah, has he not breeches with a loosening on 
the rear ?? He is not a man.”’ 

The transformed one felt angry and went into the tent. He left ina 
few days and moved to another place. After a while he left this country 
and moved on for a very long time. He slaughtered all the reindeer o 
the road, and at last there were left only the driving reindeer. The 
animals for the meat were all Zone. Then he also slaughtered the driving 
reindeer. Only four of them were left. Still he moved on. ‘Then only one 


' Told by Va‘al, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Omolon 
River, winter, 1895. 
This story is quite popular among the Chukchee. Several versions of it 


were collected. 
* The breeches of woman's cut are very wide, especially in the rear. 
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reindeer was left. He moved on a little further and slaughtered this one. 
He had no reindeer at all. Now his tent was pitched near a settlement. 
This was a camp of wealthy reindeer breeders. They had numerous houses 
and plenty of reindeer. 

Those people saw his tent and asked, ‘“Who came there? Let us go 
and kill him.’’ So they caught their driving reindeer and attached them 
to the sledges. It was quite a long line, just like a caravan of packsledges. 
They moved on to the tent of the newcomer. His younger brother saw 
them coming and was frightened. He called, ““Ah, they are coming.” 
But the transformed one never stirred. ‘‘Ah, they are close by, come 
out.” Then he called from the sleeping room, ‘‘Give me the bow and 
arrow, and also my mail-coat.”’ The brother could not find them. ‘Ah, 
they are not here.’’ “Indeed, they are there.” ‘“But I see nothing, only 
the drill bow of the fire drill and an ornamented coat. There is nothing. 
more here. Ah, they will kill us.”’ 

The younger brother blubbered in the outer tent, very much frightened. 
The enemies came and the transformed one went out of the sleeping 
room. He jumped in the outer tent to and fro. He put on the ornamented 
coat and shot the drill from the drill bow, using the latter as a real bow. 
The drill flew onward and flared up. This fire burned everything and 
all the people, their sledges and their reindeer. Then he cast aside the 
fire drill and returned to the sleeping room. The fire crept over to the 
camp of the assailants. Then he said to his younger brother, ‘“‘See how 
the fire fares there.’’ The younger brother answered, ‘‘All the tents of our 
enemies are burned down.”’ 

After a while he called out of the sleeping room, ‘‘Look there, how 
fares the fire. All the village is now in flames.’’ ‘“Ah, when it is burnt 
down, tell me.”’ Then after a while, ‘‘Well, does it burn?’ ‘‘Yes, it is 
still burning.”” ““When it is burnt down altogether, you call out.’”’ “Oh, 
now it is finished.”’ ““Then let us go to that village.”’ 

All the tents were consumed by the fire, everything was destroyed. 
Still they found a small group of boys and girls, who were left alive. Those 
boys and girls, as soon as they saw the newcomers, wanted to flee. But 
the transformed one said, ‘Come here. We shall do nothing to you.’’ So 
they came nearer. The pack sledges and the bulk of the pack were left 
untouched by the fire. The transformed one gathered the remains. He 
also joined all their reindeer herds and formed a herd of giant size. 

They moved on. The boys and girls busied themselves with the herd, 
which was more numerous than the grass on the earth. They came near 
to his other brothers. Then he said to his younger brother, “Let us 
go there ahead of our reindeer herd.’’ They drove over to their brothers, 
camp. One of their brothers saw them coming and said, ‘‘Ah, there comes 
the transformed one.” They came there. There was great rejoicing. The 
brothers said, ‘‘Ah, it is you. We were saying to each other, ‘Where is 
the transformed one? Is he not starved with hunger ?’’ 
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The herd came too. The boys and girls made a great tumult. A great 
noise came from the herd. ‘‘Drive it nearer,” said the transformed one. 
One brother asked, ‘““Whose herd is this ?’’ He answered, ‘‘Mine.” “Oh. 
it is quite a large one.”’ “Yes, it is. Now let us divide it in two.” Then he 
said to his sister-in-law, ‘“Now you shall have a reindeer herd from one 
clad in female breeches. My boys and girls shall be your assistants 
I give you this half.’’ So he divided the herd and the herdsmen in two, 


27. STORY OF ANQAIO’S WIFE.! 


Anqalo’s wife was a great Shaman. She beat her drum day and night 
so that she had worn four fingers of her right hand to the very bone. 
and likewise the thumb and index finger of her left hand. She wore out 
also her broad sleeves up to the elbow. Still she would not desist. Awful 
Kélet were abiding close to her house as assistant neighbors. Her tent 
was also full of them. Her daughter was the fairest in the whole world, 
She did not show her face to anyone. The mother made her sit in the 
sleeping room, never allowing her to appear in the open. She fed her 
with the best cooked food and prepared for her the best clothes. The girl 
scraped no skins and knew no rough work. The wind did not touch her 
and the skin of her face was whiter than snow. 

Every day new suitors would come to her. Their road lay between 
two large lakes along a narrow path. Across that path there was posted 
a Kéle having the shape of a giant reindeer buck. His hind legs were 
rooted in the ground. The width of his antlers was more than two fathoms, 
all broader points thereof were like so many hatchets; all the thinner 
points were like so many spears. Whoever wanted to pass by was killed 
immediately. 

There was Yeyémqun, a young man. He said, “I will go and sue for 
the daughter of Anqalo’s wife.’”’ The older people retorted, ‘What for? 
You will be killed on the way.”’ ‘“Never mind. I do not want to spare my 
life. Let me be killed.’’ ‘““But you will die an inglorious death.” “We 
shall see. You know Yeyémqun’s bow is very strong, and his arrows are 
quite sharp and cutting. Every arrow would pierce a big elk all through. 
Perhaps he will also kill someone.” 

He set off and came to those lakes. He shot an arrow at the reindeer 
buck Kéle and hit him in the eye. He killed him outright and passed by. 
Angalo’s wife drummed on as before. She said to her husband “A new 
suitor is approaching here, who wants to carry off our only daughter.” 
“Are you so weak ?”’ said the husband. ‘“‘You have killed ever so many. 
You may kill one more.” “Do not speak such vain words. He comes, he 


’ 


is near.’ 


1 Told by Vaattu’wgé, a Reindeer Chukchee man in a camp on the Omolot 
River. winter, 1895. 
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She looked out of the sleeping room and the guest was before the 
entrance. “Ah, you are here.” “Yes, I am here.” ““Which way did you 
come?” ‘‘In between the two lakes.” “‘And where is that reindeer buck ?” 
“He is there.”’ ““What is he doing, sleeping or what?” “No, he is not 
sleeping.” “And how did he act ?”’ “He did not act in any way, only he 
looked up at me, when I was coming.”’ ‘‘Ah, the bad one. Now, what do 
you want here ?”’ “I want a wife.” “Ah, you want to carry off my only 
daughter.” “Ves, I do.” “All right. In any case, you will not take her 
naked. Go into the next tent and fetch from there the bag of newly-made 
clothes.” 

The next room was teeming with the worst Kélet. The young man 
went to the seashore and gathered the skirt of his coat, opening it toward 
the sea, and in a moment it was filled with every kind of sea game; 
whales and walrus, and seals dropped down into the skirt. He went to 
the tent of the Kélet and hurled all the game into the tent. ‘Ah, there.” 
“Oh, food, food.’ They rushed at the meat and fought fiercely for every 
piece of it. 

Meanwhile he snatched the clothes bag off the pole and hurried back. 
“There is the bag.” “‘Ah, here is the bag. And what are the inmates of the 
tent doing ?”’ ‘Nothing in particular.’’ ‘Perhaps they are sleeping ?”’ “No, 
their eyes are wide open.”’ ‘‘So you still want to carry off my daughter ?” 
“Ves, I do.” ‘‘All right then. But you shall not take her bare-footed. 
Go into another tent, the one on the right, and fetch the bag with newly- 
made boots.” ‘‘All right.”’ 

He went to the seashore and opened once more the skirt of his coat 
and it was filled with sea game again. Now it was those that can walk on 
their feet, such as polar bears and land otters, that dropped into the skirt. 
He brought them to the house of the Kélet and hurled them into it. ‘Ah, 
food, food.”” They fought worse than the first ones. They clawed each 
other with their iron claws. He whisked the bag with the boots off the pole 
and hurried back. ‘“There is the bag.”’ ‘Ah you brought it.” “Yes, I have 
brought it.’’ ‘‘And what are the inmates of the tent doing. ?” ‘Why 
nothing in particular.” ‘Are they sleeping ?”’ ‘“‘Not in the least. They are 
wide awake.”’ ‘“‘Is it not wonderful ? So you still want to carry away my 
only daughter?” “Yes, I do.” “‘All right. But she shall want a new 
travelling bag. Go into the tent farther on the right. There on the rear 
wall you will find a new bag of seal skin. Bring it here.”’ 

In that tent there lived a Kéle, the fiercest of all. He had four hands 
and four feet, no face, only a big mouth. Instead of teeth he had strong 
iron hooks. Half of his body was of stone and the other half was of iron. 
He had never had any food since the beginning of creation and so he 
was hungry. He was half buried within the solid rock. Only his long arms 
were moving around at random. 

The young man went into the open and came to the mountain. He 
turned southward and opened the skirt of his coat and into it jumped 
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“ 


all kinds of mountain game, reindeer, wild sheep, brown bears and wolver. 
ene. Hecame to the entrance and hurled them into the house. Oh how the 
arms moved around. One hand would snatch a piece from the other hand 
and they shoved into the mouth four carcasses at the same time. The 
Kéle was choking with joyful chewing. 

The young man snatched the bag from the rear wall, just over the 
Kéle’s mouth and ran out. He came to his mother-in-law. “Here it 
is.”’ “Ah, you have brought it.’’ ““Yes, I have.’”’ ‘‘And how is the master 
of the tent.’’ “He is all right.’”’ ‘‘Perhaps he is sleeping?” ‘‘No, he is 
awake. His arms are moving around. Of course his eyes are not looking 
up. He has no eyes.” “Oh, gracious, you want to take away the last 
of my daughters. If you want to do so, where are your reindeer? Go 
and fetch them here.” “All right.” 

He went outside and found some willow shrubs. These he kicked with 
his foot and they turned into a large herd of reindeer. The reindeer ran 
astray in all directions. ‘““These are your reindeer. But where are your 
herdsmen ?”’ ‘‘Wait.’’ He went into the open and found some fallen boughs 
of larch tree. These he kicked with his foot and they turned into the herds- 
men. Afqdlo’s wife said, “My daughter is not used to working much. 
She must be carried along in a covered sledge. Where is a female assistant 
for her ?”’ 

This time the young man became angry and said, “‘Oh, you, bad one. 
I created so many things. Will you not at least create this one woman? 
Or do you only know how to destroy people ?’’ So the Afqalo’s wife 
created the female assistant. She was fair of face but had only one eye. 
Afiqdlo’s wife created a one-eyed female slave to ridicule the suitor. 
But he only said, ‘All right,’’ and took everything and moved away 
toward his own land. 

On his way the people came from all over to look at his caravan. The 
young men said, ‘“‘Ah, the daughter of Afiqalo’s wife is renowned for her 
beauty. Let us have a look at her.’’ They saw the one-eyed slave. “Ah,’, 
said they, ‘‘this one is not exceptionally pretty. Her face is fair enough, 
but she has only one eye.”’ The others retorted, ‘“No, she is the slave. The 
mistress is hidden within the covered sledge.’’ They asked her husband, 
‘“‘We want to look upon the daughter of Afiqdlo’s wife.’’ ‘Oh, stop asking. 
If you see her, you will surely die.” “Is it so?”’ 

People of all ages came from everywhere, old men with staffs, middle- 
aged men, young men. The old men said, ‘‘Let us have just one look at her.” 
“No, you will die.’’ “‘Are we so foolish ? We are not young men. Let us 
have a look at her female beauty.” ‘‘Do as you please.” 

He told his wife to show one arm out of the covered sledge. The old 
men saw it and all of them died of concupiscence and trembling of their 
loins. Yeyémqun and his young wife lived on. 
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28. STORY OF TWO COUSINS (GEICEME NiRAQ.)! 

There lived two cousins who had a female cousin. One of the male 
cousins said to the other, ‘Let us have a shooting match. Hang up one of 
your mittens for a target.’’ “It is too difficult,” said the other. ‘‘No, I 
will hit it.” “All right. Let us see.” “I will hit it.” ‘“There doit.” The other 
shot the arrow and pierced the mitten with it. ‘“‘Ah,’’ said the first 
cousin, ‘‘still I will not permit you to marry the girl. But since you are such 
a good shot, go and sue for the hand of the maritime settler’s daughter.” 

Then this young man said to their female cousin, ‘Prepare twenty 
pairs of boots for me and fill every one of them with provisions.’’ She 
did so. He went away into the world. He ran the whole day long, and 
wore out one pair of boots before evening. He would change them in the 
evening for another pair and would eat the provisions in one boot. 
In the morning before starting again he would eat the provisions in the 
second boot. So he moved on and used all the boots, except the last pair. 

About noon time he saw from afar, smoke mounting to the sky as if 
from some house. He came nearer and saw a man who stood by the house. 
When he got close, the man entered the house. So he stopped outside 
close by. After a while another man came out of the house and saw 
the newcomer. This one reentered and said to the old woman, ‘Oh, 
granny, somebody has come to us.”’ “‘Tell him to come in.” ‘Come in.”’ 

The young man entered. ‘“‘Where do you come from?” “From afar.”’ 
“Where are you going, friend ?’’ ‘‘My cousin blamed me for hitting his 
mitten and so he sent me off to sue for the hand of the maritime settler’s 
daughter.” ‘“You will hardly succeed. Go along from here down the river 
toward the seashore. But be careful. A river monster lives there. He kills 
all the suitors and their bodies lie upon the shore like so many logs. When 
you come to the river, take off your coat. The river is not very deep. When 
you come to it be on your guard. Your enemy will come along with a 
rustling wave. You must take off your coat,and wind your body with 
tough leather line so that not a single spot is left bare. Leave your coat 
on the shore and walk along, while waiting for the enemy. But you must 
watch carefully for the oncoming wave.” 

He did as he was told and with the coming wave there came to the 
shore a winged seal-shaman with whom the man grappled. Finally the 
man caught the seal by the muzzle and struck him violent blows. Soon 
the seal-shaman grew weak. The man clutched him more tightly and left 
him dead. Then the man freed himself from the line covering and put on 
his coat again. He.went away and came to a village. He approached one 
house. A girl appeared and went back into the house and said to her 
father, ‘A man came from the other side.’”’ “Ah, ha, how did he come? 
Let him enter.” 


' Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molonda River, summer 1895. 
26 
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“Ah, you have come.”’ “Yes, I have come.’’ “All right. Take this girl.” 
The father-in-law-to-be said to the young man, ‘‘Which way did you 
come ?”’ ““This way.’’ “And did you meet him ?”’ “Yes, I did.” “Oh.” The 
girl took a bag and carried it to another house. The father-in-law said, 
“Fetch that bag here.’’ “All right.”’ “He spread out his skirt and it be. 
came full of all kinds of game, wild reindeer, wild sheep and etc. He 
threw it all into the house. The Kélet caught at the game and fought 
with it. 

The young man took the bag and carried it away. He stepped over 
his new wife and put the bag in its former place. The father asked the 
woman, ‘“Where is the bag?”’ “It lies in the same place as before.”’ “And 
have they seen him?” “Yes, they have.” “Ah, all right. I will not reject 
him.’’ So the man married the girl and they lived there for a long time. 

Then they wanted to go home. The woman became with child because 
he stepped over her, and soon she delivered herself of a boy. The young 
husband constructed a covered sledge. The father-in-law said, “We 
have plenty of reindeer. There is, among them, one old reindeer buck 
and also a barren doe, very well broken in. Fetch the herd here and catch 
those two.”’ He said, “All right.’’ He went into the open and came toa 
high hill. He climbed up to the top and lay down to sleep. He slept there 
three days and two nights. Then he awoke and put on his boots, which 
he had taken off before going to sleep. He found them by a little hollow 
place. He ran across that hollow, crying aloud, “I want to fetch home 
my reindeer herd.” 

All the boughs that were lying on the ground bristled up all at once 
and turned into herdsmen. Those wooden herdsmen gathered the herd 
and drove it homeward. They brought the herd close to the house. Then 
he cried again, “‘Oh, it is enough.” And the herdsmen fell down and 
were wood as before. He brought the reindeer toward the house. Then 
he asked his wife, ‘“Which is the doe?’’ ‘““This one.” ‘‘And the reindeer 
buck ?”’ ‘“‘That one.”’ “‘All right.”” He caught both of them and then said, 
“Let us prepare the meat puddings for the journey.’’ They slaughtered 
a reindeer and prepared the puddings. The father asked his daughter, 
“‘How many reindeer will you take from my herd ? And what shall they be, 
bucks or does ?”’ “‘T will take does,’’ said the woman. 

Then the old man asked his son-in-law, ‘““And how many reindeer 
must I give you?”’ The young man answered, “I do not care how many 
reindeer for the meat there will be, but I must have all the pack rein- 
deer for my sledges and hauling purposes.” “All right.’’ They wandered 
off with a long caravan. The husband said to his wife, ‘“You lead the 
caravan on this side, and I will drive the reindeer herd directly after you.” 
They came to the place where the seal-shaman lay. The seal lay there as 
if glued to the ground. He was not dead for his eyes still looked alive, but 
his wings and flippers had dried up and fallen off. They slaughtered a rein- 
deer for the seal’s food and continued their journey. 
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They finally came to the old woman. His female cousin was always 
looking out of the house, thinking of her male cousin. The other cousin 
chid her and said, ‘“Why are you sitting idle? You must work.” “I 
will not work. What need is there to work since you have driven away 
your own cousin with many evil words ?”’ 

' The summer was over, the nights were dark again. The people were 
performing the ceremonial of the first fall slaughtering, and the girl still 
sat idly, thinking of her cousin. Then a female neighbor cried out, ‘‘How 
very strange. Is it not a caravan which is coming toward us from yon 
direction ?”’ ‘‘Oh, indeed, it is a caravan,” cried the girl. She recognized 
her cousin from afar and was very glad. She ran toward the caravan and 
saw the covered sledge. She looked into it and there sat a young woman 
with a handsome male child. She welcomed her sister-in-law and kissed 
the child most tenderly. 

They came to the camp and pitched their tents. The newcomer 
drove off his reindeer herd toward the herd of his cousin. His cousin 
was with his herd and he said to him, ‘“‘You may go home, I will watch 
both herds. You may also sleep to-night with my young wife as it is 
proper for a cousin to do. To-morrow morning I will bring our herds 
to the camp. You may sleep till then. Then you must wake up and we 
will perform anointment with reindeer blood as it is our duty.” 

He brought the herd home in the morning and they performed the 
anointment. They had a great feast and many old men came there as 
guests. The daughter of the Maritime settler was fair as the sun. She 
busied herself around the hearth. When these old men looked upon 
her their desire for her became so acute that they died from contraction 
of the loins. The two cousins anointed this new wife of theirs with 
fresh reindeer blood. 

The next morning another group of old men came. Immediately 
they asked, “Is it true that you have brought to your house a young 
woman, so extremely fair?’’ ‘““Yes, we did.” ““We want to look upon 
her." The young man said to his wife, “Thrust your fair wrist out of 
the covered sledge.’’ She bared the wrist and thrust it out of the 
covered sledge. The old men died instantly from merely looking upon 
that wrist. 

After that the two cousins moved away seaward. There lived on the 
shore plenty of maritime people. The young man said to them, “Come 
”’ The maritime people came. He slaughtered 
five reindeer for each one of them, and for some as many as ten, for 
every kinsman, however distant, fifteen and twenty reindeer. For a 


and fetch some meat from us. 


stranger of an alien tribe he slaughtered one reindeer. 

They moved off and went to their winter-place. There they lived 
throughout the winter. She had another child. Then they moved on 
to visit their father-in-law. On the way they visited the old woman and 
slaughtered several fat reindeer bucks for her. They came again to the 
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seal-shaman. He was lying in the same place, still alive. They slaughtered 
for him. 

In the end they came to their father-in-law, who had grown very old 
and decrepit. They slaughtered reindeer and fed all the people there, and 
also those Kélet that lived in the neighboring houses. While the Kéle 
were eating, the young man broke the tent poles and made the tents 
fall down upon them. Thus they were crushed to death, every one 
of them. They slaughtered a very fat doe and fed the old man with 
tendons of legs and with marrow of bones. He wanted to die. So he said. 
“You must kill me. I cannot live any more. When this is done you may 
go back.”’ “Be it so.”’ 

They killed him and his wife, and carried them both into the open, 
They laid the bodies on a flat rock, performed the funeral, and arranged 
the funeral mound of many reindeer antlers. They slaughtered many 
more reindeer, the fattest of the herd, and arranged another mound of 
antlers up on the dwelling place of the old people. When they had finished, 
they moved away. Again the young man cried out, ‘““Oh, vou herdsmen 
drive my herd onward.’’ And all the boughs and branches bristled up 
again and turned into herdsmen. They drove the herd toward his own 
house. The herd was very numerous. He took his driving sledge and began 
a tour around the herd. But the day ended and he was not through. So 
large was the herd. 


29. STORY OF A MARITIME ORPHAN.! 


There was an orphan whose step-mother fed him nothing but dog 
excrements. He said to himself, ‘What shall I do? I will go and sue 
for a bride among the people of the Morning Dawn.’’ He constructed a 
small sled of whale’s ribs and attached to it a line of reindeer sinews. 
Hauling the sled, he started on his journey. 

This orphan was large of stature and had broad shoulders. But his 
body was covered with scabs. His clothes were very poor and shabby 
His mother had died long ago. Then his father took another wife, and his 
fatherly care for his son disappeared; his heart grew cold and wholly 
unfeeling. All of the orphan’s own reindeer had been slaughtered and 
he had no reindeer skins. He was clad in old dog skins and fed only 
on the scraps of meat left by dogs, and on dog excrements. 

He walked on toward the land of the Morning Dawn so long that his 
feet were worn to the bones, and the whale-rib runners of the sled were wom 
through. At last he met two wolverenes. They addressed him and said, 
“You must go on in the direction of the Morning Dawn. The ground 
will rise and you must climb the heights. When you come to the upper 
world, you will see a settlement with ten houses in it. The girls in thos 


1 Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molonda River, summer 1895. 
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houses are scornful and ill-tempered. You must pass that settlement and 
then you will find a solitary house. Three girls are living in that house. 
One of them will become your wife. You may stay there.”’ 

He walked on and met some wolves. They told him the same thing. 
He met bears, polar bears, wild reindeer, elks, and every kind of game, 
ravens and eagles, swans and ducks; the hare, the fox, and every living 
thing he met on his way all told him the same. Then he felt more 
assured and walked on faster than before. He ascended to the country of 
the Morning Dawn and found the settlement of ten houses. 

He entered the first house. An old man cried aloud, ‘‘Ah, ah, a guest 
is there. Here, you women, give him some food.’’ Several girls rushed 
out of the inner room. “‘Oh,”’ cried they, ‘‘Who is it who comes here ? 
Surely he is dying of starvation. He is clad in dog skins and all covered 
with scabs. We do not want such a one here.”’ They filled his mouth 
with excrement and put some faeces into his wallet as provision for 










































his journey. 
He cried from vexation and went further on but he met the same 
reception in all the ten houses of the settlement. Aside from the settlement 
there stood a solitary house. An old man lived there. He had no son and 
three grown daughters. The middle daughter was with the herd, the 
youngest busied herself around the hearth, while the eldest daughter, washi- 
ed clean, and beautifully clothed, sat from early morning in the inner 
room. She did not soil her fingers with anything foul, but all day long 
she sewed on, making the finest clothes and giving no rest to her in- 
dustrious needle. Their reindeer herd was quite large. 
The youngest daughter cried aloud from without, ‘There you, in 
the sleeping room! A guest comes here. Hurry and spread some of the 
best reindeer skins around.”’ The old man also cried, ‘‘Here, bring 
some good meat and some fat, sausages and stuffed stomachs. We will 
| — feed the guest with the best we have.”’ 
After the meal the old man asked him, ‘‘Where do you come from ?”’ — 
‘Icome from the seacoast in search of a family, I myself am of reindeer 
breeding descent, but my father’s affections were estranged from me. 
Therefore I left my own country and have come to the other land.”’ 
‘But what are you looking for ?’’ — “I am looking for a bride.” “All ’ 
right,” said the old man. ‘‘So you are a suitor. Then, according to custom, 
you must go and help watch the herd.” 
) The young man went to the herd and there soon fell asleep. Before 
going to sleep, however, he exclaimed, ‘“There, you spirits, who are 
| obedient to my word, take care of this herd and fetch it home.” The 
spirits did as they were bidden and brought the herd to the house. 
The old man said, “Let us slaughter a reindeer.”’ — “All right.” 
The orphan threw his lasso and caught a fawn. It looked quite weak, 
but it dragged him after it through the whole herd. The orphan cried to 
the girls, ‘Give a hand, do!” All four had great trouble in overpowering 
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the fawn. He threw the lasso once more and caught a large reindeer 
buck. He drew the buck close to him in a few moments and felled it with 
one finger. 

Then the old man said, ‘Well, now, which of you wants to take 
him for her husband? Perhaps it will be you, my youngest one, since 
you know how to prepare food for him.” “I do not want him. He is q 
tramp, all clothed in dog-skin, and covered with scabs. Who would 
take such a husband ?’’ — “Then let the middle one take him for her 
husband.” “No, I do not want him either. He is all scabby and clothed 
in dog-skin. Who would willingly take a husband like this?” “Oh, ob, 
Then perhaps it will be you, my eldest one, who will take this orphan.” 
“All right,”’ said the eldest daughter. 

They entered the sleeping room. She spread some new skins for 
bedding. Then she brought in some new clothes. She made him put 
aside all the dog-skin clothes. She took a scraper and scraped off his 
body all the dirt and scabs and everything. Then she made him put 
on his new clothes, white boots chequered with black, a handsome coat 
with a threefold trimming of beaver, wolf and wolverene, a new cap 
trimmed with otter, everything of the best she had. Then the father 
said, ‘‘Let us try the bridegroom and see his shamanistic skill.”’ 

The orphan practiced magic. Spirits came from all sides. The house 
became full of free-speaking voices. The big tent, frozen stiff by the 
winter's cold, trembled from these cries as from a tempest. The living 
force hurled to and fro and streamed around like running water. The 
wolverenes came and also the bear, the elk and the reindeer, all the big 
game. They filled the house with their roar and clatter. Then they went 
out again. 

The orphan sank into the ground and was submerged and walked 
around under the ground. When he came out of the ground he was 
quite handsome. His face was ruddier than blood, and his head, more 
hard and round than a round grass tussock. The old man said, “Oh, 
my son-in-law, you may take the bride to your home.” 

They moved off with a long caravan of sledges. The young woman had 
a covered sledge. She drove reindeer bucks with long thin legs, pretty 
to look upon. The young man walked ahead, lance in hand. The two 
other sisters remained at home, but the old man went along with the 
young couple. 

They passed through the settlement. The girls there rushed to meet 
him and caught him by the sleeve. ‘‘He is mine, he is mine.”’ But he 
struck them with the butt end of his lance. ‘Leave off, will you! You 
gave me excrement to eat.”’ 

They came to his own country. He gathered together a great number 
of boughs and branches and kicked them with his feet and they turned 
into a reindeer herd. The father-in-law said in the morning, “Oh, this 
herd is larger than mine.’’ The step-mother saw him and welcomed him 
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“Qh, my son, come home.’’ Her husband was dead and she had nothing 
to eat. But the orphan said, “‘I am no son of yours. You must not live 
with me. You must wander around from house to house, as I have done.”’ 
He gave her one reindeer doe of the very worst, and his old sledge, all 
worn through. And she had to wander about among the settlements 


30. STORY OF THE TRANSFORMED SHAMAN OF VANQARE’MAN.! 


There lived a rich reindeer owner. He had a single daughter and he 
loved her so much that he did not permit her to go out of the sleeping 
room. When she wanted to go out into the open air, they used to spread 
skins before her lest she walk upon the bare ground. Once her father went 
out hunting. The daughter said, I feel dull. I will at least go and fetch 
some water from the watering hole.”’ ‘All right,’”’ said the mother. ‘“‘But 
be quick about it, lest your father see you doing it.”’ 

She went to the watering hole. As soon as she took some water and 
wanted to go back, there came a great fog and even the face of a man 
could not be seen. Behind her a man descended upon the earth. Then he 
crossed her path and stood before her. He caught her and took her 
across the sea to the land on the other shore. 

They waited and waited for her, but she did not come. Her father 
called together the shamans from all the surrounding countries and 
even from other worlds. But no one could find her. At last one trans- 
formed shaman from the village of Vafiqaré’man said, “‘I know where she 
is. If you will do everything as I bid you, I shall bring her back.’’ — ‘““We 
will,” said the father, ‘‘we will do everything.’’ — “Then make a boat 
of this drifted log, dig it out hollow and give it the shape of a bird. Fasten 
to it wings of Russian calico. Your daughter was carried off beyond the 
limits of the world of birds, and I must fly through the air in order to 
get there.”’ 

They constructed the boat and prepared everything. And the boat 
flew off. It soon reached the limits of our world. Flocks of birds were 
passing there, and many of them were squeezed to death by the meeting 
rocks. Dead birds lay in heaps on the ground. The boat dashed onward 
faster than any bird and went safely through the limit of the birds’ 
world. 

It was now on.the other side of our earth. The stolen girl was there, 
married to the strongest man in the country. She was already with 
child. They hid under the steep bank of the river and waited their 
chance. At last the father thrust out his head and cried plaintively, 
“Tudlik, tudlik,’’ exactly as the small plovers cry. The woman heard it 
and instantly went out of the house. But the father bit his lip and 


' Told by Nirén, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp of the Akonai’ké 
Land, eastwards from the Kolyma River, winter 1897. 
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whispered, ““Tut!’’ “What is there ?’’ asked her husband. “Oh, nothing. 
It is only some small plovers that cry in the wood.”’ 

Night came and they went to sleep. The transformed shaman entered 
the sleeping room through the rear wall noiselessly. He drew the child 
out of the woman’s womb and put it instead into the womb of the man’s 
sister who slept by her side. He made the man quite crazy. 

Next morning the man went to the chief place of the village and called 
aloud, ‘Oh, people, do come all of you and look here how my wife will 
deliver herself of her child. I have a child.’’ He put his sister’s legs apart 
and the child protruded from her womb. The fugitives were also there 
and his former wife passed close by him and touched his forehead with 
her sleeve. ‘“‘Look up. Am I not the one you brought here from the human 
earth ?”’ 

They yot into their winged boat and flew off to their native country. 
Only then did the raving man come back to his senses. He cried out, 
‘My sister had a child with me. It is a great sin. I will destroy it.” 

So he tore the young woman in two and did the same with the child. 
He cast the bloody parts into the sea, and sprang down himself from a 
steep rock. Meanwhile the fugitives reached their country safely and 
lived there. 


31. TALE OF A SUITOR.! 


There lived an orphan boy together with his sister. He said to his sister, 
“T will go and look for a bride. Prepare some boots for my journey.” 
She prepared boots for his yourney and he walked from one settlement 
to another. He did this a long time, but met with no success. When 
leaving home, he said to his sister, ‘“Fasten a long red tassel to the back 
of my coat.’’ The tassel was so long it trailed on the ground. 

Yet none of the girls wanted him. He was poor and ill looking. He 
walked off to a distant country and continued to go from settlement 
to settlement carrying his long spear under his arm. 

At the very end of all settlements stood a solitary house. A young 
girl lived in it with her old parents. She was nimble of foot and so 
rejected all her suitors. As soon as one came, she offered to race him, and 
when he was left behind, she would bid him go away. 

A young man from a neighboring camp also came and was rejected. 
The next morning he came over to her reindeer herd and caught her 
unawares. He threw her down on the snow, tore the clothes off her body 
and scratched her face all over With his knife. Then he left her on the 
ground and went away. 

Some time after this the orphan came to her parents while she was 
absent. He came close to the house and stuck his spear into the ground 


1 Told by Céiia’té, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Wolverene 
River, winter 1897. 
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before the entrance. The old man said, ‘“‘What do you want?’ — “I 
come as a suitor.” — ‘‘Ah, yes, we have a girl, but she is too restless. 
She thinks only of running and of foot races.’’ He looked him in the face, 
“Well, how do you feel? Will she also leave you behind ?’’ — “‘Perhaps 
she will. However, I shall try my luck.” 

The young girl came home from the herd. ““Whose spear is standing 
here? Where is he?’’ The mother said, “Peace, my daughter.’’ ‘I will 
not have peace. Let him outrun me first.” 

She entered the house. She was quite pretty and her heavy tresses, 
all plaited, hung down to her ankles. She put on special clothes for 
the foot race, and racing pants. The father said, ‘‘He is tired. He cannot 
have a race to-day.” ““No matter. Let him overtake me.” 

So they went out and started to race. The girl was far ahead. She 
came to a distant rock and then turned back again. They were returning 
to the starting point. She was still ahead, but he was nearer than before. 
The girl ran awhile down-hill along the slope and then called out, ‘“‘Well 
now will you not try and pass me here ?’’ — “‘Oh, but I am too tired.”’ 
Still his toes were already almost upon her heels. He was also light of 
foot. 

The slope ended and there he overtook her and passed her out. The 
young man darted along like an arrow, and the red tassel on his back 
stood off long and straight like a staff. The two braids of the girl also 
stood off like two arrows. The young man looked back and saw that the 
girl was still close behind. He dashed onward. After a while on looking 
back again, he saw that she was much further behind. His spirits rose. 
He lifted his staff up like a reindeer antler and moved it to right and left 
like a running reindeer buck. 

The girl bit her lip. They came to a small river and once more ran 
down hill. He looked back and she was nearing him again. Running on the 
river surface, she drew still nearer. Then they had to run uphill. Again 
he left her far behind. Then they came to the shore and hurried along 
toward the house. When he neared the entrance he looked back and she 
was nowhere to be seen. He entered the house. He was sitting there on the 
skins when the girl at last appeared. 

She hurried to the house, but before the entrance she staggered and 
sat down on the ground. ‘The father bit his lip and said, ‘Oh, here is a good 
one. At last she has found her match. But perhaps even now she will 
refuse. Still he has left her behind by a good stretch.” 

The girl said nothing. She entered the sleeping room, took off her 
racing clothes and threw them over to the young man. She undid his 

boot strings with her own hands, took off his coat and breeches and made 
him put on her own racing clothes. She cut off the red tassel on his old 
coat and sewed it to her own suit. Then she carried his clothes out of 
the house, cut them into small pieces and burnt them in the fire. After 
that she said to her father, “I will not go to-night to the herd. Let it 
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stay alone.”’ “‘All right,’’ said the father. “It is winter. Let them stay 
alone.”’ 

She cooked some food and brought it into the sleeping room. They 
had a meal. Then she brought a new pillow and prepared a bed in the left 
corner of the sleeping-room. She said to the young man, “‘Lie down here.” 
and covered him with her own new skin coverlet. The father and mother 
went to sleep. Outside she finished all the work and came in again. They 
looked and said nothing. 

She undressed herself and put out the lights. In the dark she slipped 
down under the same coverlet. He pressed her down and she was his 
wife. 

The next morning the young woman awoke before her husband. She 
brought in for him a new set of clothes of her own make. They fitted 
him perfectly. The young man, on awaking, went to the herd and stayed 
there. The young woman stopped going to the herd. The young man 
would take his father-in-law along with him. He hauled him on a sledge, 
He cut a large piece of log with a part of the roots and tied it to the 
sledge, since the old man was too light for him to haul. 

The next vear the neighbor, who had scratched the woman's face 
with his knife, made it known, “I will have a feast with all kinds of 
races.’’ A number of people came to the feast. They had a foot race. 
The newly-married man ran with the others, but he did not lay aside his 
upper coat as is the custom. Still he came back the first. The others 
were not get in sight. Finally they came too. Then the young man sprang 
up and called out, “Let us have a wrestling match. There, you, come on!” 

But nobody wanted to be the first. ‘‘Oh, let this one try it with me.” 
And he pointed to the host, the same who had scratched the woman's 
face in the past summer. He wanted to wrestle with his clothes on. But 
the other one said, “‘I will not’’ and his eyes were down cast. ‘‘Well, you 
there, come on!’’ The other one did not stir. 

Then the young man rushed at him and kicked hiin with his foot 
straight in the face. The other one fell on his back and swooned. After 
a few moments he came to and sat up again. “Come on, will you?” 
He rose to his feet but how could he wrestle with this young man? 
He stood motionless as before. Then the voung man caught him and threw 
him on the ground face upwards. He pressed him hard with his knee, 
drew forth his belt knife and cut all over his face. He split his nostrils 
cut his eyelids into small shreds, and carved his cheeks and lips and chin. 
That done he let him go. 

The other people were frightened and ran away. Only the two remained 
there. They stood face to face and looked each other in the eye. After 
that the young man went home. 

He hauled his father-in-law with the log behind the sledge whenever 
he went after the herd. One day while he was moving around the herd 
the root of the log caught on a large tussock, just like a heavy brake. He 
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uilled with great force, but could not move the sledge. Then the old man 
said, ‘What is the matter with you ? Something has caught at the sledge 
no stronger than a grass blade, and you cannot disentangle the sledge.” 
The young man gave a violent pull and tore the tussock clean out of the 
ground. The sledge moved on. 

Late in the spring, just before they moved off to their summer dwelling- 
place, the old man said, ‘Ah, I would fain eat some walrus-blubber.”’ - 
“All right, I will fetch it.” He went to the seashore, and came to a 
maritime settler of the Ai’wan tribe. A whole carcass of walrus was lying 
there on the shore. They said, ‘“Oh, what do you come for ?’’ — ‘‘I come 
for some walrus-blubber.’’ ‘“‘Here is the carcass. Let us carve it and 
give you some of it.’’ He said, ‘“Do not spoil it with carving. It is a good 
” “Oh, but will you really carry 
“All right, we will. Do take 


carrying load, just right for my shoulders. 
it?” “I will, surely, if you will give it to me.”’ 
it on your back.”’ 

He took the carcass and lifted it onto his back. It was of tremendous 
weight, and he was scarcely able to walk. He walked slowly and felt hot. 
Then he felt stronger and quickened his pace. Then he trotted along and 
at last he ran. So he brought home the whole walrus. 

While it was being carved, the old man said, ‘Indeed, my daughter 
was fortunate in her marriage. She refused a large number and picked 
out the very best one.”’ 

The summer passed. The young man had a son born to him and soon 
another one. In the olden times children grew very fast. They soon 
became big and strong, and were with the reindeer all the time, tending 
the herd. Once the elder son came from the pasture and said to the father, 
“Our neighbor has brought his reindeer to our pasturing grounds.”’ ‘And 
what is his reason for doing this ? Is he angry at us? Or is there no other 
place for him to pasture his herd ? What have we done to move him to 
spite ?’’ Then he said, ‘“Take this and carry it to the pasture.” 

He gave his sons an arrow with a wooden head. 

“Stick it into the ground. This is the sign forbidding trespassing on 
the pasture. With this I will get back my pasture grounds.”’ They 
went to the pasture and there stuck the arrow in the ground. 

In due time autumn came and they brought their own herd to those 
pastures (since they were pastures reserved for the autumn). They 
looked around, but could not find their arrow. The neighbor took 
itand carried it away. They looked everywhere. All the pasturing grounds 
were trampled down and laid waste. At last they found an old hearth 
place. There was a small remnant of their arrow burnt in the fire. 

Their neighbor had used their arrow for fuel to cook some water 
for the arrow was large. The elder son came home. ‘‘Ah, what is the 
news ?’’ _ “‘Why, all the pasturing grounds are trampled down and the 
atrow was burnt in the fire. ’’ — “Oh, it shall not be so. Let us move off 
from here. Yet I am very old and his dwelling place is too far away. 
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They moved to their autumn dwelling-place. Then this burner of 
arrows moved close by. They saw his caravan pass by their dwelling place, 
“Ah,” said the old man, “there he comes. Now make ready and hayl 
me along his road on a sledge. I am too old to walk.’’ He took along his 
old bow and five arrows with iron heads. 

The caravan moved by, drawn out in a long straight line. All the 
men were walking ahead at a considerable distance, driving their respec- 
tive teams and light sledges. Women were moving with the caravan of 
packing sledges. Seeing two men hauling a sledge behind them, the 
caravan halted. They said to one another, ‘““Had we not better take the 
road of these men who are coming ?”’ 

Meanwhile the old man took his bow and shot an arrow at the second 
pack sledge. He hit the reindeer directly on the head from a long distance, 
The skull was cleft as with a stroke of an axe. The top of the skull was 
severed along with the antlers. The reindeer fell down dead. Then he 
shot down the next pack reindeer, and the next. When he had killed four 
he bade his sons move back a little, and he shot the last reindeer. 
That done, he said to his children, ‘“Now, let us go home.”’ 

Those driving in front came to their resting place, chosen beforehand, 
and waited for the caravan, but nothing was to be seen of it. At last 
late in the night the caravan came. Five reindeer had been killed. The 
women walked and their driving reindeer hauled the packing sledges and 
the carcasses. 

In this manner the old man avenged his neighbor’s outrage of the 
arrow burning. The latter, however, did not retaliate, because he was 
afraid of the old man. 

The next year, the Tan-nit came and drove off their reindeer herd 
Both sons were with the herd, but they only looked on and did not fight 
the Tan‘nit. They came home and told the old man. He was now very 
old and most of the time he laid on his back in the sleeping room. But on 
hearing the news he sprang to his feet. ‘Oh, my sons, it is a long time since 
you have seen what worth there is in me. Let us give pursuit to them. 
Haul me along on a sledge.” 

They hauled him along. He took his armor and his spear. They stopped 
for a night. He said to his sons, ‘‘You may go to sleep.’’ But he himself 
took the spear and began to exercise. Dawn came and he was still 
exercising. He trampled down the snow all around with his springing 
and running. Day came. He almost flew up into the air like a bird. In this 
way he regained his old mettle and skill. 

Then he awakened his sons. He took off his armor and sat on the 
snow, bareheaded. He said to his elder son, ‘‘Let us move on. They must 
be nearby.”’ ‘All right. Take your place.”’ “‘No, I will not. I am hardening 
my sinews and getting back my former vigor.’ He went off at a run, spear 
in hand. His feet hardly touched the ground. Then he said to his children, 
“Yonder is the herd. You stay here, and I will attack the enemies.” 
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They stayed behind, but the elder said, ‘‘I will go after him to be at 
bend.” “No, I will go,”’ said the younger son. So they went together 
and looked on. The Tan'hit saw the old man and came to meet him. 
But he sat down on the ground. They came close to him but he sat there 
as before. They surrounded him on all sides. “‘Oh, oh, oh!”’ shouted they. 
He paid no attention and sat there quietly, hanging his head upon his 
breast and looking down at his boot strings. ‘“Ah, what an easy little 
buck !’” 

Then he rose to his feet. They stood around him in thick rows, some 
in double file, and others in triple. All at once the old man rushed at 
them. They shot a volley of arrows at him, but he caught some in his 
fingers and warded off others with his spear. With every thrust of the 
spear he stabbed two or three enemies. Thus he destroyed them all and 
took his reindeer herd. They brought it home and again the old man 
becaine decrepit and could not walk because of his age. 


32. STORY OF A BIGAMIST,! 


There lived an old man, who had two wives, one old and the other 
young. When he had taken the vounger wife, he neglected the old one, 
loved her no more and stopped sleeping with her. She was so unhappy, 
she went far away into the open, thinking, ‘I would rather die than live 
in this pitiful way.’’ She walked and walked until she was very tired. 
Then she saw a big opening. It was a bear’s lair. ‘Let me enter here,”’ 
said she 

She entered and lo, in the darkness she heard a human voice asking 
her, ‘What are you coming to me for ? I ama bear. This is a bear’s abode. 
I will eat you up.’’ — ‘‘My life is a burden to me. If you want to, you may 
eat me up.’ “No,” said the bear, “I will not eat you. But how can you 
live here with me ? I have no food at all. I feed on earth and sleep through- 
out the winter. Later in the spring when the earth is warm and the birds 
come from the south and the does bring forth fawns, then only do I wake 
from my sleep. How shall you live that long while ? All right, be it as you 
please. See there in the corner lies a great quantity of raw reindeer meat. 
You may eat of that meat. Do as you please. Go to sleep or walk around. 
If you cannot sleep as I do, you may stay awake. But if you are going 
to stay here, take this stone. Simply strike me on the muzzle with it 
with all your might.’’ — ‘“‘Ah, how can I strike you? Perhaps I shall kill 
you with my blow.”’ ‘“‘Have no fear,’’ said the bear. ‘‘Strike me right on 
the muzzle.”’ 

After saying this he fell asleep again. She stayed with him, feeding on 
the reindeer meat. She would sleep for a while and then awake and sit 


' Told by Aimanwa’t, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the Russian village 
Nishne-Kolymsk, winter 1896. 
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up at the bear’s side. Then at last the winter was over. The birds were 
coming from the south. She struck the bear on the muzzle with the stone 
and awakened him. He got up and went out of the lair. He said, “Now g0 
back to your house. I shall give you some magic power and your husband 
will love you as before. All the people too shall love you and bring yoy 
presents. 2 ; 

She went away and came to her husband. He asked her, ‘‘Where have 
vou been? Perhaps you have acquired magic power and are now a 
shaman’”’ “What shaman can I be? Do you not see that I am cold 
and hungry ?’’ They slept. The next morning the neighbors came from 
all directions, bringing presents for her, one brought a fox, another a 
beaver, and still another a piece of brick-tea. The husband said, ‘Let us 
live together as we lived before. ’’ She refused and said to him, “No, no 
Before this you did not want to live with me. Now you are tempted by 
this new wealth of mine.” ‘But if you wish it,’ said the man, “I will 
drive that other wife out, or I will even kill her before your eves.’”’ ‘No,’ 
said the woman, “I do not want her to be killed. But you must drive her 
out into the open. Let her wander about as I have. Let her suffer as I have 
suffered. See, I have come back bringing all this wealth with me. Let 
us see what she will bring. But if she brings nothing, then vou must kil] 
her. 

He drove the younger wife forth. She walked around for a couple of 
days, but could find nothing. She got so hungry she came back home 
But the husband killed her and from that time forth he lived with the 


elder wife as he had before. 


Another V ersion.! 

There was a bigamist, one of whose wives was a shaman. The elder 
wife was not a shaman. The shaman wife was always challenging the 
other one, ‘‘Let us have a shamanistic match.’’ She would drive several 
wooden knives into her belly. The other one could not do as much, s0 
the husband would give her a thrashing. 

At last she went into the open and came to a bear’s lair. The bear 
was not there. She entered the den. The she-bear was angry with her 
because she had entered the empty house. “Oh, oh,’’ said the woman 
‘vou frighten me. Kill me quick. My husband at home gives me blows 
every day, so I would rather vou killed me.’’ — ‘‘Is that so ? But why does 
he beat you? What are you chastised for ?”’ “Ah, the other one, my 
female companion, she always Challenges me to a shamanistic match 
and I am ignorant of magic. I do not know anything. How shall I compete 
with her ?”’ ‘“‘All right, stay here for a night.”’ 

They had a meal. One white stone served them for fat, another brown 


! Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman in a camp on the Molonda 
River, summer 1895. 
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stone was for meat pudding. They ate of both. ‘I will lie down to sleep. 
You sleep too. In the morning if you feel dull, take this big stone and 
strike me with it on the forehead. Take care to strike me with great force. 
Do not awaken me with your hands.”’ 

In the morning the woman awoke and took the stone. ‘“‘Oh, but 
[ shall kill her.’ She pulled her by the paw. The she-bear awoke in 
avery ill-temper. She snapped at the woman with her teeth and snarled 
dog-like. In another moment she would have killed her. But gradually 
her temper became milder. ‘““‘Why did you not obey? I came close to 
killing you. Wait a while. Let me lick your wounds.” 

She licked her all over and healed her wounds. Then she brought 
some food as before. ‘“This is only for you. I am going to sleep again. But 
bear in mind, when you want to awaken me, you must strike me with 
this stone.’’ They slept on. 

After a time the woman awoke again. She felt quite dull and lone 
some. So she struck the she-bear on the forehead with the stone. The 
she-bear awoke instantly. “‘Ah,”’ said she, ‘‘vou are lonesome.” They 
lived together in this way. 

The she-bear drew (out of a recess in the wall) some wolverene skins, 
and skins of the fox and the wolf. She showed them to the woman and 
put them back in the same place. Then from another recess she produced 
ready-made clothes, male and female, everything with a warm doublure. 
These also she showed the woman, afterward putting them back in the 
recess. ‘When you feel dull, you may take out all these and examine them 
one by one.”’ 

She went to sleep again. After a while the woman awoke. She opened 
one recess and examined the furs. Before opening the other recess she 
fell asleep again. When she awoke again she put on her overcoat of 
curried skins. The she-bear awoke also. Then she said, ‘‘It is time to go 
out of the lair. The she-marmot is out ahead of me.”’ 

They went out. The she-bear said, ““Put on my clothes, and let us 
go for a walk.’’ They walked on and the she-bear laughed. ‘‘Ah, ah,”’ 
said she, “‘now make believe you are angry. Make the hair on your neck 
bristle up. In this way you will frighten all the men. Come on. In the fall 
I left some meat of sea game on the shore. Let us get it. But if any one of 
your people comes to us, you must attack them as I do. Do not let them 
go away unharmed.”’ 

They went along together and found the meat under the snow. It 
lay there all through the winter. They dug it out and ate of it. Then they 
saw a party of men coming toward them. They heard the shuffling of 
feet and looked up. The men were numerous and all were armed with 
spears. ‘What shall we do?” said the she-bear. ‘‘Now you must stand 
DY me 

The she-bear stole away and, making a circuit, attacked the party 
from behind. They were frightened and ran away. The two female 
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companions laughed at their confusion and went home. The she-beay 
said, ‘““Now you must go back to your house.” “T will not.” “Do go 
home. I have a husband. He will come to-day. His temper is quite bag 
He was kill you outright. Go away to your own home, and when the 


other wife challenges you again to a shamanistic match, make yoy 
husband call all the neighbors to look on. You shall see what happens 


then. Take two stones, a white one and a brown one. Cut them for the 
people to eat.” 

So she went away and returned home. The other wife challenged her 
again to a shamanistic match. ‘“‘But I know nothing. What shall I do fo; 
this match ?”’ The husband (again) wanted to strike her. “What did you 
come back for? You have spent a whole vear in the open. Be off from 
here.”’ “All right. Stop striking me. I may change my mind. Perhaps 
I will also try something. Call all the people from the nearest camps. Let 
every one of them come here, from the decrepit old men to the ctawling 
infants. Let them leave their tents empty and silent. You must also 
bring two big stones, a white one and a brown one.”’ 

It was summer, so all the people, the relatives, the neighbors, and all 
their acquaintances, gathered there in the open air before the entrance, 
The husband brought two large stones. The woman took the stones and 
cut them small. The other woman stuck her belly full of wooden knives, 
but nobody so much as wanted to look at her. Here was the food. They 
grabbed for it, and gorged themselves. She said to her husband, ‘‘Ah, and 
how fares it with the other one ? Look at her wooden knives.” 

The people ate their fill. Then she cut off a small piece of the tent 
covering, rolled it together and put it in a hole. After that she drev 
forth from the hole every kind of fur, just as she had done in the she- 
bear’s house, wolverene skins, wolf-skins, fox-skins and others. The other 
woman looked on with her mouth wide open. She distributed all the skins 
among the people as gifts. The husband said, ‘“Why, you give presents 
to the other people and you give me nothing.” 

When she had distributed the skins, she went to another hole. She 
drew forth from this hole plenty of ready-made clothes. She distributed 
these among those present also. Men andwomen put them on. Then they 
departed for their homes. 

The man rejected the other wife, and they lived on. 


32. B’NMI-TAAN-NAW (STORY OF A WOMAN OF MOUNTAIN ECHO).' 


There lived a man with his wife, who had five children. They wert 
always walking along the seashore, but could find no food. At last the mat 
got lost when he went hunting. The woman wandered about in the open 


1 Told by Pa’rkal, a Reindeer Chukchee Woman, in a camp on the Molonda 
River, summer 1895. 
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all day long gathering roots. In the evening she would come home and 
feed her small children with these roots. 

The man had walked off to a very distant shore and met there the 
Woman of Mountain Echo. She was very pretty. So he married her. The 
first wife waited for him and lamented his absence. She thought he was 
dead, while he was killing walrus and polar bears, and bringing them 
to his new bride. 

One day his former wife was roaming along the seashore and came to 
arange of steep cliffs, overhanging the sea. She climbed on from one cliff 
to another. The new wife was scraping some skins before the entrance of 
their home. A man came from the hunt and called out, “Oh, give drink 
to the polar bear.”’ (i. e., make the libation with water, which is the 
custom with killed game.) 

The woman took the bear and the man went back to the sea. The 
woman dressed the bear, and then started once more to scrape skins. The 
old wife looked on and recognized the man. It was her own husband. She 
came to the house. ‘‘Ah, a visitor.’’ The young wife cooked the best of 
food, cut some stuffed stomachs and fat sausages. ‘“You are my guest.”” — 
“Yes, I am.” “Then there is the food. Fill yourself.’ They ate of the 
sausages. After the meal, the young woman said, “Ah, I feel drowsy.” So 
she laid her head in the lap of the new comer and the latter lulled her 
to sleep by scratching her head and combing her hair. 

As soon as she was asleep, the old wife took a hot duodenum stuffed 
with fat. She cut it in two and poured down into the sleeper’s ear some 
boiling hot juice from this sausage. With this she killed her. Then she 
took the dead one by the hands and stretched the hands over the fire. 
The wrists contracted and their grip tightened. She put the skin scraper 
in to their grip, parted the lips and disclosed the teeth, as if she were 
smiling. This done she placed the body in a sitting position high up on the 
cliff. She put on her knees the scraping board with a half scraped skin. 
The sitting woman, scraping skins, could be seen from afar off. After that 
she left her and went home. 

The man brought a thong seal and called out to his wife, ““Oh, fetch 
the drink for the thong seal.’’ But the woman did not stir. She went on 
scraping and looked down on him with a steady smile. ““What are you 
smiling at, you cursed fool ? Give the drink to the seal. Do you hear ?”’ 
With that he sprang up the cliff and gave her a box on the ear, and the 
body fell down lifeless. “Oh, what is it ? It is my old wife who has done 
this to me.’’ He took his spear and went to his old home along a familiar 
path. The woman was away, gathering roots as usual. The children 
greeted him, ‘‘Ah, Dad has come back.’’ — ‘‘But where is your mother ?”’ 

‘Mother has walked off in that direction. We will run after her and 
fetch her home.” “No, no, you stay here.”’ 

He found the woman on the river bank gathering roots. ‘‘Ah, I have 
found you. Now I will kill vou.” She fled along the river bank but he 
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overtook her. ‘‘I will kill you.’’ — ‘‘Are you not my husband? What do 
you want to kill me for? I have small children that I bore you.” “Ap 
but you thwarted me in my new life.”’ . 

He thrust his spear at her, but she caught it and broke the shaft jp 
two. She pulled her cap over her eyes and turned into a she bear. Then 
she threw the man upon the ground and pressed him down. “Oh, oh, je 
me go. I will live with you as before. I will bring you plenty of meat.” 
She only snorted in reply. She broke his arms and legs, and thus killed 
him. Then she went to the other house and wanted to bring thence the 
meat of the polar bear. She dragged it piece by piece with her teeth, 
When she got home, the children ran away. She wanted to call them, but 
could only snort and grunt like a bear. 

They fled and she ran after them. The youngest was in the rear, and 
the flap of his diaper was dragging after him. All at once he flew up and 
turned into a long-tailed wagtail. Another boy turned into a gosling. She 
ran after the others. One flew up in the shape of a pintail duck, another 
galloped off transformed into a wolf, still another crept away and turned 
into a wolverene. She could not call them to her. So she went away, back 
to the river bank, and there she is walking to and fro ever since. 


33. STORY OF A RACE! 

There lived a young man who tended another man’s herd, and on the 
journeys he followed the caravan, far behind, driving two reindeer fawns. 
As he had no other team, he had to drive them without a pause. Their 
flanks were worn to the skin from continuous harnessing. They were ugly 
to look upon. Their bones protruded through the skin, and the reins 
had left long traces on their backs. Still they were well broken in and 
so tame he could catch them with his hands, using no lasso; they came 
at his call and drank (urine) right out of his hand. 

Once, when he drove out into the open, he saw another man. This 
man belonged to a rich family. He drove a beautiful team and his harness 
was of the best young walrus hide, and his reindeer were half-breeds from 
a wild reindeer buck. They met, and the rich reindeer breeder looked 
with contempt upon those poor driving fawns and almost said aloud, 
“Pshaw.”’ The caravan came to a halting place, so they tied their reindeer 
to posts and had a talk. 

“Well,” said the rich man, “‘will your fawns have mettle enough to 
race with my two year olds ?’’.“‘Oh, no, not this year.” ‘“How now, not 
this year? Perhaps the following year?’’ — ‘‘Ah, yes, let it be the 
following year.”’ —- ‘But your fawns will only be two year olds by that 
time, and my two year olds will be three year olds.”’ —- “I know it. But 
what of it ?”’ 


1 Told by Niro’n, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the land of 
Akonai’ké, eastward from the Kolyma River, winter 1897. 
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So the poor man began at once to break in his reindeer thoroughly, to 
make them fit for the impending race. He stopped letting them go to 
the pasture with the herd. The whole day he would drive on and in the 
evening he would tie his reindeer to the sledge by a long line and pasture 
them throughout the night. He would sit on the sledge and doze lightly. 
When one spot was eaten bare of moss by the reindeer, he would move a 
little farther on. While driving he flicked them to the raw with his whip. 
Their hind parts were covered with blood. But as a result of all this his 
reindeer were broken remarkably well. They ran on straight ahead like 
anarrow, nor would they deviate a hair’s breadth either to right or left. 
And they wouid obey the slightest motion of the reins. 

The next year the rich reindeer breeder arranged the race. Two fox 
skins were at the stakes. All the people gathered there and many took 
part in the race. The poor man’s two year olds ran the last of alJ, as was 
the custom. Yet they moved on straight ahead like an arrow and 
gradually overtook all the competitors, till only one was left in the front, 
that with the half breeds from a wild reindeer buck. The poor young 
man was overtaking him also. He moved his reins leftwards. The driver 
ahead directed his reindeer leftward. Then without warning the poor 
young man turned his reindeer short to the right. The other one turned 
to the right also, but his reindeer could not change direction so often. 
They were mixed up and got entangled. He urged them on, and the heads 
of his runners were broken in two. Still he urged them on till the runners 
broke in the middle, and then the seat. The poor young man passed him 
with his well-trained reindeer, took the fox skins and came back. 


34. STORY OF AI’GINTO.! 

Ai'ginto lived in the village of Vafiqaré’man. Every day he walked 
along the sea, looking for sea game. He would say to his wife, ‘“Keep the 
children in the sleeping room. No matter how much they cry and ask you, 
do not let them out of the sleeping room.”’ 

As soon as he was off, their two children would whimper, ‘“‘We want 
to play in the outer tent.’’ She let them go into the outer tent. She 
worked in the sleeping room and could not see what they were doing. So 
they went out into the open and played in the snow. All at once they 
came back into the sleeping room much frightened. “Oh, oh, something 
very large is climbing up toward us.”’ She closed the entrance and they 
waited, holding their breath. After a while they heard a voice from above. 
“Give me at least one child.’’ — ‘‘How can I do it? The father is not at 
home.” — ‘“‘Never mind. I want to have at least one.”” — ‘‘Oh, oh, how 
can I do it? The father is not here. I do not dare to give it to you.” - 
“Ah, you do not dare.” 


1 Told by Ké’utegin, a Reindeer Chukchee man in the Russian village of 
Pokhotsk, summer 1896. 


27° 
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He took the tent by the top and lifted it into the air. Then he took 
away all three and put the tent back in its former place. He carried them 
off across the sea. 

Ai’ginto came back in the evening and called out, “‘Oh, a seal. I killed 
a seal.’’ Nobody answered. “‘Oh, a seal, a seal.’’ But who was there to 
answer him ? He looked into the tent. Nobody there. He looked into the 
sleeping room, then all around the tent. His wife and children were gone 
and no trace of them was left. “‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘they are gone.’’ So he broke 
down the tent, folded up the covering and laid everything together into 
a big square pile. Then he sat down by the pile. He said to himself, “] 
shall starve to death here.”’ 

Several days passed. He felt very hungry, and in the pile there was 
meat. “‘Oh,”’ said he, “I will eat some of it.’’ He cooked some meat and 
ate a meal. ““Ah,”’ said he, “‘since it is so, I will walk on the ice across the 
sea. There surely I shall perish.”’ 

So he left and moved on. He walked on the ice till late in the evening, 
At last he came to a house of a she polar bear. ‘“‘Ah,”’ said she, ‘‘a guest 
comes. What do you want ?”’ — “‘Somebody has carried off my wife and 
children. I want to find them again.”’ She put up the sleeping room, lit 
the lamp and bade him enter. Then she ran off and soon came back with 
a freshly-killed seal. She cooked some meat. They partook of it. Then she 
put out the lamp and said, ““Now you must copulate with me.” They 
copulated. 

The next morning they awoke, and she said, ““Hurry up. Your way 
to-day is very long.’’ So he departed and walked onward. Late in the 
evening he again came to the house of a female polar bear. “Oh, oh, 
a guest. What do you want?” ‘“‘Somebody has carried off my wife 
and children. I want to find them.’’ She put up the tent, then lit the 
lamp and said, “Enter there.’’ She ran off and soon brought back a 
seal freshly-killed. Then she cooked some food and they had a hasty 
meal. After that she said, “Further on you shall meet no more houses, 
because you will approach the open sea. You must spend one night on 
your way all alone. The next morning, remember, whatever you meet 
on your way, do not turn away from it.”’ 

He went onward and slept on the ice. The next day he came to the 
open water. All at once he saw a walrus coming to the edge of the ice. 
He said nothing, but approached the walrus. The walrus likewise said 
nothing, but offered his back. Ai’ginto sat himself on the back of the 
walrus and the walrus departed- He brought him to an island and left 
him there, The island was one solid block of ice. No living thing was 
there. He walked around, however, looking for some inhabitants. Then 
he saw upon the ice two male eider ducks. One of them said, ‘‘Oh, oh, 
a guest.’’ — ‘‘Ah, yes.” — ‘‘What do you want ?”’ “‘Somebody has carried 
off my family. I want to find them again.’’ —“‘Ah, desist from it. He who 
took your family is very strong. You will lose your life in the attempt.” 
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“Oh, but I come not for the sake of living. I come for death’s sake.”” — 
“Whe have no food for you. Mere ice all around. Ugh, let us fly to our 
father. Perhaps he has food.”’ 

They lifted him upon their wings and carried him away above the sea. 
They came to an iceberg. On the top of the ice a pair of ice-bodied men 
were sitting. The eider ducks put him down on the ground before them, 
then flew around the ice-bodied men, brushing their faces with their swift 
wings. “Oh, you there, wake up. We brought a guest with us.”’ — ‘‘Oh, 
oh,” came the answer from the ice. ‘Our children come to us once more. 
They awaken us to make us look upon them. Oh, oh, oh. Any news 7 — 


“Here is a guest.’” — “‘What kind of a guest ?’’ — “‘Ah, he is bereft of 
his family by the Big Winged Kéle.’’ — ‘‘Ah, ah,’’ — “But we have no 
food for him.’’ — “No food is needed. Let him put on my winter coat and 


you give him your wings.” 

He put on their clothes of thick white fur. They gave him a pair 
of wings. S-sh! He soared up and flew away over the sea. He flew for 
a very long time and his strength was exhausted. ‘‘Ah, the land is near.”’ 
He made a last effort and reached the shore. But he fell down into 
the water close to the shore and only by straining himself to the utmost 
did he creep to solid ground. There he crawled into a hollow drift-log for 
he had the form of an eider duck, and went to sleep. 

After a while he awoke and heard some children’s voices close by. 
They were the voices of his children. He called them in an undertone. 
They came to him and instantly recognized him, for he had again 
assumed his human form. “Ah, Dad has come.”’ — ‘‘Do not make so much 
noise. Rather go and bring me some food on the sly.’’ They did. He ate 


and then asked, ‘“Where is your mother ?”’ — ‘‘We are all living with the 
Ke’let.’’ — ‘‘What do they want with you?” — ‘‘They want to eat us 
later on.’’ — “‘Oh, then call your mother here.” 


The mother came. They could walk around freely. Indeed, where 
could they flee to? She also recognized him and cried bitterly, ‘““What 
do you come for ? He will kill you.’’ — ‘‘He will not.’’ — “Oh, he is very 
strong. He will surely ‘kill you.”” — ‘‘He will not.” — “Oh, oh, here he 
comes.” The Kéle was coming through the air, holding in his grasp a 
big whale. From afar off he cried out, ‘Ah, ah, it smells of a man.”’ 
He dropped the whale to the ground and came to attack the new game. 
The man had a bow and a quiver. He drew out a sharp pointed arrow 
not longer than a finger. His bow was only a toy bow, a plaything for 
children. The winged Kéle rushed at him. The man shot the little arrow 
at him, and it pierced him through from side to side. The Kéle’s wife 
hastened to help her husband. She was still larger than he. “Ah, ah, I 
will kill you!” 

The man had a knife not longer than a little finger. He struck her 
on the arm, and cut it off. Then he chopped off her other arm. After 
that he cut off one of her legs and then the other. He left her head 
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unsevered. ‘‘Let it be. She will soon die.’’ That done he turned his 
wife and children into eiders. They flew away and came to the iceberg, 
There they fell down before the ice-bodied men. ‘Ah, ah, you come.” 
“Yes.”’ — “How is it with you ?”’ — “All right.’’ —‘‘Where is the family ?” 
— “They are with me.’’ — ‘‘What have you done?” — “I did every- 
thing.’” — “Have you killed both of them?’ — “Yes, both. Only | 
did not cut off the woman’s head. Let her die by herself.’’ — ‘‘Alas, alas, 
why have you not cut off her head? From now on this head will use 
magic and set bad spells upon you.”” — “‘What is to be done?” — “Go 
home. But you must not henceforth live by the seashore. You must move 
inland.”’ — “‘Ah, ah.” 

They flew off and came to their native land. They left their house 
and drove off with dogs far inland. They moved on for a long time. 
Then their food gave out and the dogs were starved and perished. 
They walked on foot hauling the sledge behind them. Their strength was 
about gone. At last they saw a large reindeer herd. One youth was with 
the herd. ‘‘Oh, oh, guests! Who are you?” “We are Ai’ginto and his 
people.’ ‘“Ah, at last some new companions have come to us. Come on 
to our house!”’ ‘‘And who is the oldest in your house ?”’ ‘Why, the father, 
of course.’ ‘“Ah, perhaps he will say, ‘I do not want them.’ We had 
better stay here on your premises.”’ “All right. I will go and ask him,” 

The old man and his wife were in the sleeping room. ‘‘Ah,”’ said the 
son, ‘‘there have come some guests, new companions, the like of whom 
we have never entertained.”’ ‘“Where are they ? Let them enter here.” “No, 
they have remained near the herd. They say, ‘Perhaps your father will 
say, ‘“Idonot want them!”’’ ” “Ah, howsilly they are. Could you not bring 
them along? Now they are waiting in the cold. Run back, will you?” 

The youth hurried back swifter than an arrow. ‘“The father is blaming 
me on your behalf. He says, ‘Why could you not bring them along?” 
“Ah, then let us go there.’’ They moved onward and came to the camp. 
None of them entered the house. Ai’ginto warned them against entering. 
“T fear lest the old woman should look awry upon the children.” Only 
the youth entered the tent. ““And where are the guests? Let them come 
in.”’ “No, they refuse to come in, saying, ‘Perhaps the old woman will 
look awry at us.””’ “‘Ah, here, old woman, hurry and bring the guests in. 
How very slow you are.”’ 

The old woman went out and welcomed the strangers. ‘‘Ah, a female 
guest. Come in, please.’’ She took the snow duster and dusted the snow 
off the clothes of the female new-comer. ‘‘Come in.” “Let the father 
come in first,’’ said the old man from the sleeping room. Ai’ginto entered. 
The old man showed him to a place of honor, opposite himself, at the 
other side of the lamp. Then he said, ‘‘Let the children enter now.” The 
boys also entered. He made them sit down at his side. ‘You will be 
my own children.” “Ah,” said Ai’ginto, ‘‘and how shall I be?” ‘Wait 
a while,’ said the old man, “Let my own son enter now.” 
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The youth entered. He made him take a place by Ai’ginto’s side. 
this one shall be yours since he brought you here.’’ “All right,” said 
Ai’ginto. ‘“My two boys will go in exchange for your one son, since you 
give us food in the bargain.” So they lived on. 

Three youths watched the herd. The old people remained at home. 
Some time passed. Two men with light sledges were driving fast by the 
herd, one evening and then another. ‘‘Which of you wants to have a ride, 
or perhaps all three of you ?”’ They said to one another, ‘‘Let us mention 
it when we get home.” But when they came home, they utterly forgot 
about it. 

Then every evening two men drove past the herd with very light 
footed racing reindeer. And always they asked. ‘“‘Which of you wants to 
have a ride, or perhaps all three of you ?”’ Again they said, let us mention 
itathome.’’ When they came home, they forgot about it as before. ‘‘Which 
of you wants to have a ride?’’ The son of the reindeer breeder said at 
last, “I will try this drive.” ““No, no, don’t.”’ “Why not? I will have a 
drive only for a little while.” ““No, no.” 

He was, however, obstinate. ‘“Take two lassos and join them together. 
I will tie one end around my waist, and you keep the other. If they 
should want to carry me off, you will pull at the lasso.”’ He sat upon the 
first sledge. The men urged the reindeer on, the lasso stretched and then 
snapped in two. Three long days the children did not come back from 
the herd to the house. “‘What is the matter with our children ?”’ asked 
Ai’ginto anxiously. ‘““‘Never mind them,” said the reindeer breeder, 
“They are all right since the three are together. They do not want to 
come back.’’ ‘‘Ah, no,”’ said Ai’ginto. ‘Why should they not come back 
for such a long time ?”’ 

On the fourth day the two adopted sons of the master of the camp 
came home. Ai’ginto’s adopted son was not with them. ‘Where is your 
companion ?’’ asked the master. They said nothing and only hung 
their heads, ‘‘What have you done to him ? Have you killed him ?”’ ‘Why 
should we kill him?” retorted the eldest of the two. ‘Then where 
is he? What have you done to him?” Still they gave no answer. “Oh, 
then you must have killed him.’’ ‘Why should we kill our dear com- 
panion?’’ Both the boys wept bitterly. ‘“Two men drove past our herd 
for many evenings, with good racing reindeer. And every time they would 
say, ‘Which of you wants to have a drive? or perhaps all three of you?’ 
We meant to speak about it at home, but when we got home we would in- 
variably forget to. Indeed, each time we said to ourselves, “This time we 
will surely tell about it at home,’ but we always forgot all about it. 
And in the end those two driving men carried him off. We wanted him to 
stay behind, but he was bent on this drive. He said only, ‘Splice together 
two lassos and tie one end around my waist. Then you must hold the 
other end and when it comes to some trouble, you must haul me back.’ 
We pulled the lasso, but it snapped in two.” 
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Ai’ginto listened to their talk with a stern face. ‘“‘Oh,’’ said he, “my 
son has been carried off. How shall I live henceforth? I am childless 
My son is taken from me. And what shall I live for? I shall not. Yoy 
must kill me.’’ “No, no,” said the master. “I will not kill my own com. 
panion.”’ ‘““You must. Have you a team of white reindeer?” “I have” 
‘‘Also white clothes ?”’ “I have them too.”’ ‘““White breeches, white coat 
white cap, white boots, white mittens and a white skin for the sledge 
seat?” “I have everything.’’ ‘“These are my clothes for the journey. 
You must despatch me.”’ “I will not, surely. You may have one of my 
sons. Let us have one son each.” “I do not want other people’s sons, 
Where is my own son? You must kill me.”’ ““No, no. Rather take both of 
the sons. Let me be childless.’”’ ‘I do not want other men’s sons (and 
yet they are his own sons by birth). Where is my son? Kill me, will 
you?” 

They argued the whole day long. Ai’ginto used strong words against 
the master and the latter finally had to give in. ‘Took here,”’ said 
Ai’ginto, ‘‘this night you will hear noise and clatter outside and shuff- 
ling of runners. Do no look out of the house. I shall depart from here. 
But on the third night if you hear any rustling or rattling, however slight, 
rush out and catch my team. I shall be passing by. But if you are too 
late, I shall pass by and vanish altogether.” 

He put his sledge in the usual place behind the tent. White reindeer 
were attached to it and he had also put on a complete suit of white 
clothes. Then the old master took the spear and stabbed him through 
the breast. Then he stabbed both the reindeer and hurried back into 
the house. They all entered the sleeping room and lay down to sleep. 
Frr! A clatter was heard ascending upwards. Ai’ginto sped forth with his 
strong team. He drove on through the utter darkness. 

When the reindeer were tired out and could walk no more, he left 
them and walked on afoot, dragging the sledge behind him. He walked, 
he walked and walked through the dense darkness. Once he eased 
himself of some water, another time of a more solid thing. At last he 
bumped against something in the dark. It proved to be a house. He 
groped for the door and then entered. The master of the house said 
hurriedly, ‘“Have something to eat? I will get a new team ready 
for you.’’ He swallowed some morsels in the dark. The master of the 
house brought a reindeer with three legs and attached it to the sledge. 
‘““There,’’ said he. 

Ai’ginto hurried on. He drove for a very long time. He eased himself 
of water and excrement exactly as before. At last the three legged reindeer 
was utterly exhausted. He left it on the road and walked ahead dragging 
the sledge behind him. Then he bumped against a house. He groped 
for the door and entered. The master of the house said, ‘“Have something 
to eat. I will bring you a new team. Your destination is not far off now. 
There you will come to a village. Call at the big house first in the front. 
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He gave him fresh reindeer and Ai’ginto hurried on. He came to a 
village. Plenty of houses were in it, but he passed them all one by one. 
The inhabitants peered at him through the darkness from every house 
and at last they yelled, “‘Ah, he is passing us. Let us pursue him.” So 
they rushed after Ai’ginto. He drove on and they ran after him. Then 
all at once he made a sharp curve and came back to that same village. 
All the people were left behind. He rushed to the front house. One old 
woman was there, and his son was tied to the wall with iron fetters. He 
drew forth his long fighting knife and chopped off the iron ties. ‘Catch 
him, catch him,’’ shouted the pursuers. But he caught his son and hurried 
off. “Ah, ah, ah,”’ they shouted from behind, “‘he has carried off the boy.”’ 

Ai'ginto fled onward. He came to the first house. There he left the 
reindeer and walked afoot carrying the boy on his back. Then he came to 
the spot where the reindeer with the three legs was lying. This reindeer 
was now well rested and as strong as before. He drove on. The boy said, 
“T am thirsty.’’ They came to his urine and it had turned into good 
drinking water. He gave the boy a drink. They proceeded forward and 
anon the boy said, ‘‘I am hungry.’’ They came to his excrement and it 
had turned into meat. He fed the boy with it and they drove on. They came 
to the second house and left there the reindeer with the three legs. Then 
Ai’ginto walked on with the boy on his back. He came to his own reindeer 
and they were well rested. He hitched them to the sledge and hurried on. 

Two days and two nights Ai’ginto travelled through complete darkness. 
On the third night the people in the house talked among themselves, 
“We will not sleep, we will watch for Ai’ginto to pass by.” Still about 
midnight all of them were dozing. Soon they were fast asleep and even 
snoring. Then all at once the old woman woke up. She was aware in 
her sleep of some rustling of runners outside the tent. She wanted to 
awaken the old man, but was unable to do it. Then again she heard the 
rustling of the runners and swift clatter of reindeer hoofs. She tried 
again to awaken the old man, but he slept on as before. The third time 
she heard the rustling of the runners and the clatter of the hoofs still 
more distinctly and they sounded swifter than before. It was passing by. 
One moment more and it would pass altogether. The old woman bent to 
the old man and bit him in the ear with all her might. ‘“Hurry up.” 

The old man rushed out of the tent. The reindeer on the right was 
already past the entrance. He sprang forward and caught the reindeer 
by the bridle. In this way Ai’ginto came back from the other world and 
rescued his adopted son. 

The first spell set on them by the old woman from across the sea 
was frustrated. For some time the boys again walked with the herd 
as before. Then they found a small lake. A handsome canoe was tied 
there on the lake’s shore. ‘I shall have a ride in this canoe.” “No, 
don’t. Again, we say, do not do it.’’ ‘““Nay, I shall try a ride in this 
canoe.” 
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He paddled off and suddenly the canoe capsized and he was drowned, 
They were absent from home for three days as before. Then they came 
home with their heads bowed down. ‘Where is your companion?” 
“He paddled off in a canoe. The canoe capsized and he was drowned.” 
This time Ai’ginto told them to arrange a big funeral fire. When the 
flames were soaring high, he leapt into the fire. Whoop. He soared up- 
wards with the red smoke. Once more he walked through the darkness 
of the underworld. At last he came to a huge house. It was crowded 
with people, and all of them were fighting fiercely. Pat, pat, pat. They 
struck at each other with fists; they bit and scratched and kicked 
with their feet. Blood flowed freely. 

The boy was also there, tied to the wall with iron fetters. Ai’ginto 
entered. Nobody paid any attention to him. He untied the boy and 
carried him off. They did not see him do it. After some time one of them 
noticed that the boy was missing, and shouted, ‘‘Oh, you scoundrels, you 
let the boy be carried off.’’ And they fought on worse than ever. 

Ai’ginto brought the boy back. The spells were broken. Nothing 
more happened. 


35. STORY OF AN OLD WOMAN WHO DEALT IN SPELLS.! 


There lived a young man with his younger brother and his mother, 
The older brother wanted to marry, but could not find a bride to suit 
him. He would take a young girl and sleep with her the first night 


on trial. Then he would send her away. All the women of that country 
were quite ugly. They had only one eye in the middle of their foreheads. 
Their dwelling place was on the peninsula, Kara’wgelen, at the seashore 
opposite a maze of islands.” 

At last the mother said to him, ‘“‘Well, you see I am getting old, and 
still you have as yet begotten no children. Perhaps you do not want to 
marry at all. Confess it frankly and I shall cease bringing these brides 
here for you to try.”’ ““No, no, I do want to marry! But the deuce with all 
these women with their single eye. I shall go myself and look for a bride, 
prettier than these. Please prepare ten pairs of boots. Fill them all with 
provisions. I shall take them and go away.” 

In one night she prepared the ten pairs of boots and filled them with 
provisions. He took them and set out. As long as one pair of the boots 
was not worn through he ate nothing. Only when he took a new pair of 
boots, did he eat the provisions in it. At last all the boots were used up. 
He walked on and came to the last shore of the sea. There under a cliff 


1 Told by Ké’utegin, the One-Eyed, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the 
Russian village of Nishne-Kolymsk, winter 1897. 

* This description of a peninsula opposite a maze of islands must refer to 
geographical conditions of America, since in North-Eastern Asia, a maze of 
islands is, on the whole, not seen anywhere. 
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he found a single house. No other houses were in the vicinity. He entered. 
An old man and an old woman were living there. Their skin was rugged 
and wrinkled like the bark of old trees. “‘Oh, oh, a guest. Where do 
you come from? We see such as you for the first time in our lives. 
Why, no other human beings live in the neighborhood. Ah, you must be a 
Kelle. Youcome to us from the land of the Ke’let.”’ “No, lam not a Ke’le. 
[ama man.” ‘“No, no, you must be a Kéle. Our land is void of everything. 
No blade of grass; not a single little mouse; no reindeer or bear; not 
a living being. Where could a human creature appear from, now? 
You must be a Ke’le, indeed.” ““But Iam not. I come from the Kara’wgelen 
land which lies on the peninsula.” ““Ah, ah.” “But this land of yours, 
why is it so empty ? Have you really never seen a single trace of human 
habitation ?”’ ““No, we have seen nothing. Up to the present moment we 
have not met a single human being. There, you see this cliff far away. 
We have seen once close by that cliff some trace on the land, as if it 
were left by a canoe. Perhaps this canoe was of human manufacture.” 
“Ah, I shall go there and look around!” 

He walked on and on, till he had worn his boots through and then the 
soles of his feet to the bone, and finally his bones to the marrow. He came 
to the cliff and then went over it. There in the rock he saw a hole. He 
entered the hole and found an old woman sitting there upon a litter of 
leaves. “Ah, a guest! Where do you come from? This is the first time 
we see you here. Who are you, a Ke’le?”’ ‘“‘No, Iam a man.” “How is it 
possible ? Our land has no grass, not a single little mouse, no wild reindeer, 
no wolves or bears, not a living thing. Where do you come from ? You must 
come from the land of the Ke’let. You must be a Ke’le, and not a human 
creature.”’ ““No, no. I am a man from the Kara’wgelen land, which 
lies on the peninsula.” “Ah, ah.” “But this land of yours, why is it so 
empty? Have you never seen a trace of any other human?” “TI cannot 
tell. My husband will come home. You must ask him.” 

After a while they heard, far off, the clatter of the paddle on the sea. 
It was heard for a long time, but no canoe appeared. Then at last the 
paddler came in sight. It was an old man who paddled on with mighty 
strokes, hauling behind the canoe ten walrus tied by their whiskers. 
“Oh, oh, a guest.”’ ‘Ah, yes.” ““‘Who are you, a Ke’le?” “No, lama man.”’ 
‘Ah, but most probably you are a Ke'le.”’ “No, indeed, I am a man.” 
“But this land of ours has no grass-blades, no little mice, no wild reindeer, 
no wolves, no bears, nothing. Where do you come from? Surely from 
the land of the Ke’let.’’ “No, no, I come from Kara’wgelen land.”’ “Ah, 
ah!” “But why is this land of yours so empty? Have you not seen any 
other human dwelling? While wandering so much in the open country 
have you never met any trace of other human beings ?”’ ‘“No, never. One 
time, when I was still a young man, I went across the sea in my canoe. 
Then on the other shore, I saw a rock or a house, something like that, 
but I never came near it.”” “Is that so? Then I shall go and examine it. 
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Still, how can I go across the sea? Give me your canoe for this journey,” 
“But I am using it to procure food. How shall I live without this canoe?” 
‘Ah, but how much time will it take to go across the sea ?”’ ““When I was 
younger I could do it in a day and a night. But now I am not so strongas 
I used to be.” “All right. Give me your canoe. In two days I will give 
it back to you.” “‘All right.” 

So he entered the canoe and paddled off. He paddled on and on ang 
in the evening of the same day he crossed the sea and came to a land. 
He went up on the shore and, indeed, there stood 4 large house. He came 
back to the canoe, took off his fur coat and put it into the canoe, He 
also added his mittens and set the paddle within their grasp. It looked 
exactly as if a man was sitting in the canoe, holding the paddle. He 
blew over the canoe and lo, it paddled off, a mere coat with sleeves and 
mittens paddled off. And early in the morning the canoe came back 
across the sea toward the old man’s house. 

The traveller went up on the shore again. An old man and woman lived 
in that house, with their two fair daughters and a very large reindeer 
herd. “Oh, oh, a guest.” “‘Ah, yes.”’ ““Who are you? Are you a Ke'le?” 
“No, indeed I am a man.” “‘No, surely you are a Ke’le. No men have 
come to our land up to the present time.’’ ““No, indeed, I am from the 
Kara’wgelen land, which is on the peninsula.’’ ‘Is that so?’’ But what 
are you looking for ? And why do you come from so far to our lone coun- 
try ?’’ “I am looking for a bride. Im our own land there are only one- 
eyed girls. They are not wives for me. So I went away seeking girls of 
better appearance.”’ “‘Ah, but if it is so, and you are indeed a young man 
of human origin, here are two daughters of mine. You may take whichever 
one you like.”’ 

He took one and married her. They lived there for one year. Then 
the young man said, ‘““We must go back to my home, my mother must 
be grief-stricken because of my long absence.’”’ ‘‘Ah,” said the old man, 
“but you come from the land that is rich in spells, and abounds in incan- 
tations. They will cast a spell over my daughter and kill her, since she 
comes from a strange country.”’ ‘‘Oh, no. I shall stop all such activities.” 
“All right,’” said the old woman, ‘“‘Go away to your home. I can say 
nothing against it, since you are the only son of your old mother. But be 
sure to take good care of your young wife. And if anything happens, a 
disease or a spell or whatever it may be, you must go into the open and 
then, turning eastward, utter a howl like that of a wolf. I shall hear 
it, and however distant, come*to you.” 

Thus spoke the mother of the bride. They were preparing for the 
journey, when suddenly the neighboring people came and said, “We 
want to try the mettle of this man in hunting polar bears.” “‘Oh,”’ wailed 
the young wife, ‘it is a nasty game. They will perhaps give you away 
to polar bears for bait.” “What is to be done, since it is their hunt for 
solid food ?”’ 
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The next morning all the men took bows and spears and set off across 
the ice. They walked off a little and then called excitedly, ‘“‘Ah, ah, the 
track of a polar bear!’’ He looked down and it was but the track of a 
lemming. “What is the matter? Is it the lemming they have for polar 
bear?” Indeed, they took from the sledges the stronger spears, strung 
their bows and prepared for the attack. After a while they met a lemming 
and attacked it from all sides. They shot at it and stabbed it with spears 
and strained all their forces to kill it. Then they dug a hole in the snow 
and buried the carcass. “‘Ah,”’ thought the young man, “they must 
have souls like the arctic foxes, since they hunt the lemming with such 
pleasure. Next time, however, I shall also try my luck.”’ 

He left the other people and went in a different direction. ‘“Ah, why 
does this stranger want to walk apart ? He is surely afraid of our hunting.”’ 
They met another lemming and killed it too. Then they hauled both 
carcasses on the sleds. After that they dressed them and carved them 
and divided the meat. Each took his share, and carried it off. One had 
a head, another a haunch, another a brisket. They carried all this with 
great effort, bending under the enormous load. 

The stranger, meanwhile, killed three lemmings and carried them, 
holding their tails with two fingers. ‘Oh, oh, how strong he is! Let 
us leave him alone. He cannot be a man, he must be a Ke’le, since he 
carries three polar bears, holding them by their tails with two fingers.” 
They went to his mother-in-law and asked her, “‘Please make him depart 
from here. Otherwise he might destroy us, every one of us. He is 
too strong. Surely he is no man, buta Ke’le.” ‘‘All right. Let him go away. 
Bring the herd here to the house.” 

They brought the herd. The pack sledges were all ready. Most of 
the reindeer were silver grey. The father-in-law said, “I will go with 
you for a short way.”’ They moved off with a mighty caravan. The 
father-in-law went ahead of the procession, driving his beautiful white 
team. He moved boldly across the sea. Directly before the hoofs of his 
reindeer a strip of land rose from out of the water. In this way they 
passed across the sea. Then the old man said, “I shall go back. My old 
woman must feel quite lonesome.”’ 

The young wife of the traveller had her sister with her. They moved 
along on the other shore of the sea, that is on our side. The old man of 
the canoe together with his old woman lived in their hollow rock still. 
They stopped for the night, not far off, and the young man went to visit 
them.““Ah, you have come.” ‘‘Ah, yes.” “What have you found over 
there?” “‘I have found a wife and also a large herd of reindeer.” “‘Rein- 
deer? What are they?” ‘“‘Come over with me and you shall see them. 
I must hurry back. The herd will run astray.” 

He hurried home and gathered all the herd around the tent. After 
a while there came the man and the woman. They saw the antlered heads 
and were so frightened they ran back and locked themselves in their hole 
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in the rock. They sat there quietly, trembling with fear. The young 
man drove off the herd and followed the old pair. Then he took them back 
to his own tent. ‘““What are you afraid of, you silly ones? These are my 
source of life.’’ : 

They entered the sleeping room. The young woman spread the cooked 
meat on a large wooden dish, but the two old people stopped thei 
nostrils with their fingers to avoid the odor. Then she put the dish before 
them. The family ate, but the old pair could not even look at it, At 
last the old woman stretched her hand. She took a small piece and 
shutting her eyes put it in her mouth. Then she chewed it. ““Oh,”’ said she. 
“it is sweet. There, you, old man, have a morsel.’’ By and by they had 
their mouths full of reindeer meat. ‘“Well,’”’ said the young man, “T must 
be off. You may take a few reindeer skins for your bedding.” 

Up to that time they slept on rough seal skin. They took the reindeer 
skins and carried them home. Then they spread them out and lay down 
on them. The old man could not sleep. He rolled about from side to side, 
pressing down with his back the soft skins. 

The traveller and his wife came to their own land and lived there 
rich and happy. They had plenty of reindeer meat and also of seal meat, 
The other people of the Kara’wgelen land were quite poor. His mother 
had a distant female relative, who had a young niece. This young niece 
had, in a former year, spent a night with the traveller, but then he had 
sent her back. The old woman told her niece, ‘“Take heed of my words, 
Let us cast a spell over this female stranger. You are also his wife. You 
were his first wife, before this intruder came. Cast a spell over her, 
then you may take her place, and we shall live in wealth and plenty.” 

The niece refused to do this, “I do not want to cast spells.” “Ah, 
do not be so obstinate. Cast a spell over her. Let us live in wealth. 
I am a lazy old woman. ‘Then I shall be able to drive everywhere in 
a snug covered sledge. And you will lead the large caravan of sledges, 
clad in rich clothes of spotted reindeer skins. I am a greedy old woman. 
Then I shall have within my covered sledge a good store of cold meat. 
But I am also a small old woman, with a small stomach. So when on the 
way you will ask me, ‘Have you some food ?’ I shall whisk out of the 
sledge a large piece of meat, and say, “There, it is for you.’”’ 

The niece still refused. ‘I have no spells. If you want it so, cast the 
spell yourself.’’ ‘‘All right, I will. I am an ancient old woman. I ama 
skillful old woman. When I was younger I cast spells over the people 
by means of some seal blood soup. Now I shall do the same simply with 
a little snow.”’ She formed a human figure out of a little snow and put 
into it the soul of a yellow dog. She blew over the figure and it tured 
into a living man, young and strong, clad in sleek white skins and good 
to look upon. Still his soul and mind were those of the yellow dog. Then 
she said, ‘‘Utel,! go visiting.” 


1 A name much in use among the Chukchee for yellow dogs. 
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The spell-man went away. He walked on and came to the house of 
the young man. “‘Oh, a guest.” “‘Ah, yes.’’ The master of the house 
looked at the newcomer. He was a handsome young man and yet not 
real. “Where are you from?’’ “‘Ah, our people are moving close by. 
Icame to have a look at your house.”’ ‘‘Oh well, stay with us for the night.” 
“But my people will move for a long distance.’’ ““Never mind. Do stay 
here. You will catch up with them to-morrow morning. From now on let 
us be companions in marriage.’’ “‘All right.”’ 

The guest stayed for the night. The master said to his brother, “Let 
us go away to our herd for this night.” ‘““What is the use? It is winter 
now. The reindeer will keep quiet.”’ ““Never mind. Let us go.We shall bother 
those two sleeping together. Since we are companions in marriage, let 
them sleep this first night alone.” ‘All right, let us go.”’ 

They went away. The spell-man pressed down the young woman and 
copulated with her. Then they were so as it is with the dogs(?). The old 
woman catled from afar in a low voice, ‘‘Utel, Utel.’”’ The dog-man 
skipped off, dragging the woman behind him. He killed her and tore the 
whole body, dragging it through the roots of the trees and among the 
tussocks of grass. He brought to the old woman only a piece of the pelvis. 
The old woman clapped her niece on the back. “‘Now it is done. I have 
killed her. From now on you shall wear clothes of spotted reindeer skins 
and I shall drive around in a snug covered sledge.” 

The night passed. The next morning the young man came to this very 
old woman and asked, “‘Where is my wife ? Have you not seen my wife ?”’ 
“This is your first wife. I do not know any other.’’ “‘Peace, peace,”’ 
said the niece, ‘please do keep quiet.”’ “I will not,”’ said the old woman. 
“You are indeed his first wife.’’ The man’s head felt giddy. All right,” 
said he. ‘Since she is my wife, let us sleep together.’’ So they slept 
together. 

The following morning the man said, ‘‘Since you are my wife, let 
us go home.”’ ‘“‘And how about this house of ours ?”’ “Leave it empty for 
a while.” “‘All right.’’ They left everything and followed him. And 
indeed the young woman wore the clothes of spotted reindeer skin 
and the old woman drove about in a snug covered sledge. When they 
travelled with the caravan of sledges, while changing their camping 
place, the young woman would feel hungry. So she would come to the 
covered sledge and call out, ‘“Have you not some meat for me ?’”’ And the 
old woman would whisk out a large piece of meat. ‘There, it is for you.” 
And she would smile to herself, “Everything happened exactly as I 
foretold.” 

They lived thus for some time. Then the sister of the dead woman 
said to herself, “‘Oh, it is bad. The mother must be made aware of all 
this.” She asked her brother-in-law, “What is it that our mother bade 
you perform ?’’ ‘‘She said, ‘Whenever you want to call me here, go into 
the open about midnight and howl like a wolf directly toward the east!’”’ 
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“Yes, well?” “But Icannot go into the open about midnight. My head js 
giddy with sleep.” “Ah.” 

Spring came and the woman said, ““We want some more sealskins, We 
shall go over to our old house and bring some from there.’’ They drove 
off with good reindeer teams. The old woman was quite happy. She even 
sang on the way. They came to their old house. The old woman said 
“Let us sleep here and in the morning we shall go back with the sealskins,” 
“All right.” 

In the meantime about midnight the young girl from over the sea 
went out of the house, turned eastward and howled like a wolf. All at 
once a heavy storm came from the east. It rushed past the house of the 
evil woman, and carried off the tent and the reindeer, and everything. 
Both the women were also carried off, naked. They were freezing with 
cold and soon were stone dead. The mother-in-law across the sea came 
to the young man in the whirlwind and storm. He slept on and heard 
nothing. She tore off the sleeping room over his head, but he heard 
nothing. Then she blew upon his forehead and he awoke. His head was 
giddy no more, and his senses became normal as before. 

‘Where is my daughter ?’’ He said nothing and only hung his head. 
“Didn't I tell you that they would kill my daughter with their spells and 
magic tricks? But you answered, ‘Never in my life.’’’ He said nothing. 
“Now I shall take away this daughter of mine, who is still living, lest they 
kill her also.”’ ‘And I will follow you.” “‘All right.” 

She lifted them both, the voung man and the girl, high into the air, 
and carried them over the sea and into her own land in the wind and 
tempest. They lived there. 


36. STORY OF FIVE BROTHERS. ! 

‘There lived five brothers, all of them unmarried. They set off to hunt 
wild reindeer, They said to one another, ‘““We will walk around for 
some time, but as soon as the sun shall descend to such and such a point 
every one must be at home.”’ And so they did. 

The next day it was the same. Every day they wandered in the open 
looking for game, but in due time they would come home. One day they 
came home, and lo, the youngest one was not there. ‘‘Oh,’’ said they 
“‘where is he?” 

The next morning they went to look for him. They walked in several 
directions and in due time came back to the appointed place. But no 
one found any trace of him. So they went home and lay down to sleep 
The next morning the eldest brother said, ‘“‘Hasn’t any one of you even 
seen him at least in a dream?” ‘“‘No, nobody.”’ ‘‘Ah, then let us keep 
on searching.” 


1 Told by Ai’wan, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the land of 
Akonai’ké, east of the Kolyma River, winter 1896. 
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They walked the whole day. Then they would come home and lie down 
to sleep. The eldest one would ask them again, ‘““Hasn’t any one of you 
gen him at least in a dream ?’’ But nobody had. So they searched for ten 
days but to no avail. Finally the eldest brother said, “Our bones are dry 
from lack of food. Let us drop the search and look for some game. Still, 
what has happened to our brother ? We have found no shred of clothing, 
no bones, nothing. A man is not like a stray leaf. He cannot vanish from 
the earth leaving no trace whatsoever. It must be some Va’irgin!' that 
carried him off.”’ 

The next morning one of the brothers said, ‘‘I had a dream about our 
brother. He was carried off by Na’rginén,? by the people of the Upper 
World. They keep him in their sleeping room. He is lying there, stuck in a 
bag, and all tied up with strong lashings.” “‘Oh,’’ said the eldest brother 
to the next oldest, ‘‘go to the seashore. There in the cliffs live the stone 
people. Bring from there the supernatural killerwhale, who is also 
a transformed shaman. Let him find out, which of the Va’ irgit has carried 
off our brother.’’ The other brother went off and came to the stone people. 
“Oh, oh, you have come here.”’ ‘Yes, I did.” “And what do you want ?” 
“Ah, my eldest brother sent me here, saying, ‘Go and bring the super- 
natural killerwhale, who is also a transformed shaman. Let him find 
out which of the Va'irgit has carried off our brother.’” ‘“Na’rginén has 
carried off your brother. The Upper Being took him away. Your father 
of olden times was drowning in the sea and he promised to Na‘rginén for 
his escape, a spotted whale with no flippers. Yet he gave him nothing. 
Instead of the whale they took your brother.”’ ‘‘And what are we to do 
for him? Will you not help us?”’ “No, I cannot. I confess frankly that 
Iam too weak for this enterprise. Far away in a stone pillar there lives 
a Master of Stone. This one is much stronger than I. Go there and fetch 
him here. I am of no use for you. My strength would not suffice.” 

So he went away. He came to the Stone Pillar and struck at it with 
a piece of rock. A voice asked from within, ‘““Ah, you have come.” ‘Yes, 
Ihave.”’ ‘‘What do you want ?”’ ‘‘My brother sent me to the supernatural 
killerwhale. And the killerwhale sent me to you.’’ “And what do you 
want?” “Na’rginén has carried off our youngest brother. Perhaps you 
will help us.”’ ‘‘Ah, all right. I shall try.’’ ‘““Then let us go.”’ 

They came to their house and had a meal there. Then they lay down 
to sleep. ‘‘Why,”’ said the eldest brother, ‘‘will you not try your chance 
to-night ?”’ ‘“‘No,”’ said the Master of Stone. ‘“‘We are tired and it is time 
to sleep. Let us lie down and sleep. But to-morrow morning as soon as 
I call out, ‘Get up,’ you must all get up at once.’’ They went to sleep 
and he took them in their sleep and carried them over to the Upper 


' “Supreme Being mostly of benovelent character, deity, good spirit; 


literally ‘‘Being’’). 
* Supreme Being, literally ‘‘Outer World.” 
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World. Morning came. He called out. “Get up.” They got up. “What 
has happened ?” “Ah, go out of the house and look around. Perhaps yoy 
will see something new.”’ 

The brother, next to the youngest, went out and looked around and Io, 
he saw a house near by. He came back to their tent and shouted, “Ah, 
how wonderful. People are staying here. I saw a house.’’ “All right,” 
said the Master of Stone. ‘““Then go to that house and visit it. You wil] 
find people in it. They will ask you, ‘What do you want?’ You must 
answer, ‘I want nothing.’ They will ask you once more, ‘What do you 
want, please?’ Then you may answer. ‘I am looking for my brother,’ 
They will say, ‘He is not here.’ But you must answer, ‘I do not know,’ 
They will become angry and bid you go away with much passion. Then 
you may go away and come here again.”’ 

He went there. The house was of iron; the sleeping room of copper; 
the people of silver; the bedding of the best whalebone; the household 
utensils were as bright as fire. “Ah, you have come.” “‘Yes, I have.” 
‘“‘What do you want ?” “I want nothing.” ‘““Nay, what do you want?” “I 
am looking for my brother.” ‘He is not here.”’ “‘Ah, I do not know.” “Oh, 
there, get you gone.’’ He went out and then came home. He said to the 
shaman, “I did as I was told.” ““And what next ?” “They told me to get 
away.” 

Then the shaman said to the middle brother, ‘‘Go to those people 
and tell them that the supernatural killerwhale, who is also a trans- 
formed shaman, sent you on this search. They will say, ‘What search 
is it?’ ‘A search for my brother.’ They will say, ‘He is not here.’ But you 
retort, ‘I know he is.’ Let us see what they will say.”’ 

He went to them. “Ah, another guest.’’ ‘“Yes.’’ ‘““Who are you?” 
“T am sent here by the supernatural killerwhale, who is also a transformed 
shaman.” ““What do you want ?”’ “I want my brother.”’ ‘‘He is not here.” 
“T know he is here.”’ ““Ah, since you know, you may have a look at him.” 

All at once a big box, made of variegated iron, opened by itself 
His lost brother was lying there, tied around with strong lashings. Every 
joint was tied separately, his tongue was bound over with iron wire so 
that he could not speak. ‘“‘Ah, give him back to us.” “‘We will not.” 
So he had to go back. “Well, how was it now?” “I saw him. He lies in 
a box, tied around with iron lashings.” ‘‘And what have you done?” “I 
asked them to give him over, but they did not want to.” “They did not?” 

Then the shaman said to another brother, ‘“‘Go to them and tell them 
this: ‘The Master of Stones, the son of Thunder, the father of Mountain 
Echo, called here by the supernatural killerwhale and doubly called 
to help these people, requests you to deliver the man.’’’ He went and 
delivered the message. “‘Ah, for his sake we shall deliver the young man. 
But next time take care to fulfill whatever promise you make.” 

He came home with the lost brother. They had a meal and then night 
came. ‘‘Now you may go to sleep, but to-morrow morning, when I call 
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out, ‘Get up,’ you must get up instantly.” The next morning he called, 
“Get up.” They got up and went out and saw that they were in their own 
country. “I am going home,’’ said the shaman, “but you must give 
what was promised.” ‘‘But where are we to get the spotted whale with 
no flippers? Are there such whales? We have not seen such whales.” 
“T’ll tell you. Take a spotted dog, cut off its legs and throw it into the 
sea. It will turn into a spotted whale. And you will find it soon afterwards 
stranded on the shore. You may give this away for the promise.” 

They took a spotted dog and cut off its legs. Then they threw it into 
the sea. This done, they set off on the sea looking for game. They found 
no game, but when they came back, the carcass of a whale with no 
flippers lay stranded on the shore and its skin was spotted black. They 
cut off particles from every joint and part of the carcass of the whale 
and gathered all this in one small heap for the offering. ‘The next morning 
they awoke and the offering was gone. The Master of Stone told them 
also before his departure, ‘“You must not live by the sea any more. You 
must move inland.” 

They left their house and the stored meat and everything, and they 
moved away inland with their driving dog teams. After a while all their 
stock of provisions was gone and the dogs starved to death. They had 
to continue afoot. They walked on, but could find nothing. The eldest 
brother said, ‘“Here we are perishing from hunger. We must ask for food 
of the Beings, who are able to give us some.” As soon as he said this, 
the youngest brother exclaimed, ‘““‘Why, there is a house there! Let us 
go there and ask for food.”’ 

They came to the house. An old man was standing before the entrance, 
chopping wood with a small hatchet. He worked on and did not look at 
them. They went around him and looked at him from behind. His anus 
was so deep, the light came through it directly from the mouth. Then they 
went forward and stood before his very nose. “‘Ah, guests.” ““Yes, we are 
guests.” ““Where do you come from ?”’ ‘“‘We come from your right side.” 
“And have you not seen my anus?” ‘‘No, we have not.” “What country 
do youcome from ?” ‘“‘We come from a very distant country.” ‘““Where are 
you going ?”’ ‘“We are going inland.” 

They looked on with hungry eyes. He chopped on, and all around him 
lay a great mass of chippings. These chippings were of frozen fish. The 
youngest brother took a piece and swallowed it. ‘‘Oh, oh, you eat wood. 
What is the matter with you? Come in, quick. I have plenty of food. I 
can feed you as is due my guests.” They entered the sleeping room. An 
old woman was sitting there with her face all wrinkled and shrivelled. 
“Make haste and give them something to eat.”’ 

The old woman hustled about. The food came in great heaps. Seal meat 
and reindeer fat, whale skin and walrus blubber, fish and land game and 
many other things. They ate their fill. Then the old man asked them again, 
“And where may you be going?” “We are going inland.” ‘Ah, it is bad. 
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For quite a long stretch of land there is no human dwelling. When I was 
younger, I walked in that direction. Now I am too old to even think 
about it.” ““We will try, at least, to go there.”’ ‘All right, do. But you must 
take from me some provisions for your journey.”’ 

They took some food and set out. After a while they were starving 
again. The youngest brother said, ‘“We are famished. Let us go back to 
the old man. He, at least, has food.’ They went back. The old man was 
chopping wood before the entrance of his house. His anus was shining 
behind him like a star. All around him were mountains of chippings of 
frozen fish. They went around and stood before him. ‘‘Ah, you have come 
back.”’ ‘Yes, we have.”’ “From what direction, this time?” “From your 
left side.”’ ‘Have you not seen my anus ?”’ “‘No, we have not.” “And what 
do you want now ?”’ We could find no other settlement. It is too far away, 
Let us stay here with you.” “All right. I have five daughters, all of them 
young girls. They live yonder behind that hill. Go there and try to court 
them.’ ‘Ah, why have you not told us this before ?”’ “But you did not 
want to stay so what was the use of telling you. But now, if you want to, 
you may go there.” 

They set out and passed the hill. A large tent was pitched there. 
live girls were running on the grass playing ball. They saw the new- 
comers and tossed the ball over to them. “Catch the ball.’’ They caught 
the ball. It was quite large and had no weight at all. They tossed it back. 
It flew over like a winged creature. The girls intercepted it in the air 
and sent it back. ‘‘Catch the ball.’’ They tossed it back once more. The 
ten of them ran to and fro lustily in the meadow. 

At last the newcomers said, ““‘Whe have played enough. Give us 
something to eat. Then we shall play again.” ‘‘All right. Come in.” 
The girls hustled about, producing all kinds of food, reindeer fat, seal 
blubber and marrow of bones. They ate their fill and lay down to sleep. 
“Let us sleep in couples,” volunteered the young men. “‘All right.” So 
they laid themselves down couple after couple. After a while the young 
men insisted, “Tet us marry you.” “Ah, but what will become of the 
ball ?’’ “Oh, nothing.”’ In a few moments they asked them again, more 
urgently, ‘‘Let us take you.” “Ah, but the ball.” “And what of the ball?” 
After some time they begged again, ‘Let us copulate with you?” “Ah, 
but what of the ball ?”’ 

The youngest got very angry. ‘‘Ah, curse the ball.’’ He struck the 
ball with his clenched fist and the ball split open with a great noise 
and thunder. A violent wind burst out of it. The ball was filled with 
the wind. A storm broke out and lifted into the air the tent and the 
sleeping room the men and the girls. The girls vanished. The young 
men took hold of each other’s hands and soared away. “We are dying,’ 
cried the eldest brother. “Here, Na’rginén, stop that tempest! We will 
give you a wild reindeer carcass.”’ 

But the storm grew more violent. ‘Stop the storm! We will give you 
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a walrus.” It was worse than ever. ‘‘Well, then, a thong seal.’ But 
it kept up. “A leader of the dog team.’’ The storm kept increasing. ‘“The 
whole dog team.” Yet no change in the storm. “And the sledge, our last.” 
It did not subside. “‘And also a boat.’’ The storm ceased. They looked 
around and found themselves in front of their house. Their best boat 
lay by the entrance. They gave it as an offering to the wind. 

It is for this reason that the maritime people, when they get home 
safely after a big storm, bring their boat as a sacrifice to the wind. 


37. STORY OF A FOX AND A DoOG.! 


When Creator made the fox and the dog, they did not know how they 
were to live. The fox went to the Creator and asked, ‘“How am I going 
to live?” Creator said, ““You must feed only on meat. Wherever you 
see some pieces of meat or some small game such as a hare, mouse, fowl, 
you may kill it and eat it. Your companion, on the other hand must be 
a man’s servant. He shall follow in man’s footsteps, watch man’s pro- 
perty and get food from his master’s bounty. His life shall be your 
death.” 

The fox came back. ‘‘And what did Creator say?”’ “‘He said, I must 
look for the food in the open. And whatever I find, I may eat. “You must 
look for a master. Wherever you find him, you must follow in his steps. 
He will give you food. Your life shall be my death.” What does that mean, 
‘your life shall be my death?’”’ ‘It means perhaps that we shall hunt 
you down, my master and myself.”’ “Oh, nonsense. How do you dare 
to ascribe such a meaning to the Creator’s words?” ‘“‘Ah, but most 
likely he wanted to say that we shall hunt you down, my master and I. 
What else ?”’ “‘Ah, you scoundrel. You slander Creator.”’ 

They had a quarrel and then a fight. So they separated. The fox lived 
in the open and fed on hares and mice and fowl. The dog found a master 
and followed him. But since that time, wherever they meet again, the 
dog hunts the fox for his master. 


38. STORY OF A SLIDING RACE.! 


Wolf said to Raven, “Let us slide downhill.” ‘‘All right,” said Ku’rkil. 
The slope descended quite steep and at the bottom there was a deep 
black lake. Ku'rkil slid down and coming to the water flew up. ‘““You 
next,” said he to Wolf. ‘‘Let Gull try it first,’’ said Wolf. Gull slid down 
too and swam over the water. Then they both said to Wolf, ‘““Your turn 
next.” ‘But I shall drown.” “But we did not drown.” “Ah, sure.” 

He slid down the hill and fell into the water, and was drowned. 


! Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molonda River, summer 1895. 
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39. STORY OF A Fox.! 


In the age of fable, Fox was a man and was given much to lying ang 
deceit. Once he came to visit a human neighbor. The latter slept in the 
sleeping room, with no light. “Hallo,” cried Fox. “‘Ah, you have come.” 
“Yes, I have.’’ “And who are you?” “Only me and my wife (he was 
alone).’’ “Wait a bit, I will light a lamp.” “No need of a lamp. We can 
enter without the light. No need of a lamp,” said he once more in g 
shrill piping voice, ‘““We can enter without a lamp.”’ 

They entered. “Oh, we have come at last into a good man’s house.” 
said he in his usual gruff tone. “Oh, we have come at last into a good man’s 
house,’”’ he repeated in a shrill piping voice. The host said, “Here js q 
bone of a reindeer pelvis with fat meat on it. Have it for your supper.” “Ajj 
right, we shall. Surely we will not bite into our own tongues in the dark. 
ness,’’ said he with a gruff voice, “We will not bite into our own tongues,” 
he repeated, this time in a shrill voice. 

He took the bone and ate it in the dark. He chewed and chewed on it. 
Then he said in his usual gruff voice, “Hurry up.’’ And then he chewed 
on the other side. The host crept noiselessly quite close to him, lit the 
trimming stick and held it before his eyes. Oh, the guest was frightened, 
‘“Ka-ka-ka-, ka-ka-ka.’’ He ran off into the open and turned into a fox. 


40. STORY OF A FOX.! 


Once a brown bear was catching fish. He had caught a great number 
of fish. An old woman was passing by and she took some of his fish 
which he had on the ground. “‘Leave it alone,” said the bear. But the 
old woman continued to pick up the fish from the ground. He gave her 
a push. She fell down, but after a moment she rose again and picked 
up fish. He gave her a heavier blow. She fell down again and pretended 
she was dead. He felt annoyed, ‘‘Ah,”’ said he, “it seems I have killed 
this old woman.”’ 

He examined her body, looking for the wound. ‘‘Where is the wound? 
Methinks I have only pushed her.’’ So he took off her clothes, to look 
for the wound. He turned her body over and examined it with great care. 
At last in the nether part of it he found two holes, one to the front and 
another to the rear. ‘“‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘“‘these are the wounds, and two of 
them.’ He was frightened. “Oh, oh, she surely has some relatives who 
will avenge her death.” 

He ran away from there. The raven saw him on the way. ‘‘Why, 
where are you running to in such haste?’ “Ah, I have killed an old 
woman. Twice I pushed her, and I have inflicted two wounds.” “Oh, 


1 Told by Rémkilin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Oloi 
River, summer 1895. 
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it is grave. Surely she has some grandson or someone. You had better 
flee to some distant country. Otherwise they might chase you and hunt 
you down. Run for your life.” 

‘The bear ran off faster than ever. The old woman gathered all the 
fish and carried it home. There was so much of it that she loaded a 
caravan of sledges. They moved off. When on the way they met a she- 
fox. “Ah, there, old woman, I am freezing to death. Give me a place 
within your covered sledge.’’ They took her into it. Her head struck 
against the stays of the sledge-cover at every jolt. “‘Ah, I cannot stand 
it any longer. I will sit down on some packing sledge among the fish.”’ 
She was allowed to do so. On the way she disposed of all the fish. Some 
she had eaten, and the greater part of it she shoved off the sledge. Then 
she sprang down from the sledge. ‘“My legs feel too stiff. I must try to 
walk. She ran back along the road and gathered all the fish. When she 
had stowed it away, she went onward in the former direction and came 
toa camp of reindeer men, which was breaking up. She took some coal 
and blackened herself with it. 

Those people broke camp finally and moved on. In due time they 
chose their resting place and wanted to have a meal. ‘“‘Where is that fish ?”’ 
But all the fish was gone. “‘Ah, ah, curse the fox.’”” And the fox came 
to them once more. “I want to keep guard over your reindeer herd.” 
“Tt seems you want to play another trick on us.” ““How another trick ?”’ 
“Why, on the way a certain female fox stole all the fish from our sledge. 
Pretended she was freezing and asked for a place on a sledge. Perhaps 
it was you.” ‘““‘Why, I am not as bad as that. I am an honest fox. Now 
I offer to go and watch your herd for you.” 

She took a lasso and went toward the herd. As soon as she came to 
the herd, she began slaughtering reindeer. In a short time she slaughtered 
all the herd. She chopped off all the antlers and concealed the carcasses 
by burying them deep in the ground. Then she stuck all the antlers into 
the ground, one after the other, and went to the house. She lay down and 
pretended to sleep. “I want no food. I ate fresh leaves of willow all night 
long, and so I am not hungry.” The people of the house wanted to go to 
the herd. “‘And where is the herd ?”’ “It is lying down, beyond the hill 
yonder. You will see their antlers.” 

The women cooked the food. The men came to the herd and found mere 
antlers. They rushed back, shouting, “Catch her, catch her.” ‘“What are 
they shouting ?”’ asked the women. “‘Ah,” said the fox, “It seems they are 
shouting ‘Give her more food. Give her some fat.”’ The shouting came 
nearer. ‘“I want to ease myself,’ said the fox. So she jumped out and 
was gone, 

On her way she saw an old man with one eye. He was working with 
a hatchet, chopping wood. She ran around him and stopped before his 
face. “Ah, you came ?” ‘Yes, I did.” “And have you not seen my anus ?”’ 
“No, I have not. I came from your left. But now looking at you I notice 
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that one of your eyes is quite dim. Perhaps you want me to help yoy, 
I know an excellent medicine.” “All right, do help me.” “Have you not 
a little tin?’’ “Surely, I have some.” She melted the tin and made 
everything ready. Then she said to the old man, ‘‘Lie down on your back. 
Shut both your eyes and open your mouth.”” He opened his mouth and 
she poured hot tin down his throat. So she killed him. 

Meanwhile the pursuing party drew near. She took off her fox coat 
and entered the house of the old man. They came there, following her 
tracks. The fox pretended to be very ill. She moaned aloud, ‘‘Oh, oh, oh,” 
Then she said to the pursuers, “Ah, you have come. I am unwell. You 
probably have heard of this and come to visit me. Indeed, it is kind of 
you.” “‘Are you scoffing at us into the bargain ?”’ ‘““Why should I scoff at 
you?” “A certain fox has slaughtered all our reindeer. It seems it was 
you.” “‘Oh, oh, this fox ran by not long ago. I hailed her, and she struck 
me in the face. See the blood.”’ 

She had close to her a vessel full of fresh reindeer blood. ‘This fox 
wronged me as much as she did you. When I am well again, I will help 
you to catch her, or at least I will hail you when I see her coming.” 
“All right. If you hear some noise close by, do hail us. Do not be inactive.” 

They went away. Directly thereafter she set out again. After a while 
she met a brown bear. The bear asked the fox, ‘““Who is it that you are 
afraid of ?’’ “I am afraid of a Hummocky Head (i. e. a man).”’ “Ah, you 
fool, why are you afraid of him?’’ ‘“‘And who is it that you are afraid 
of ?”’ “I am afraid of a gibbering ptarmigan.” “Ptarmigan? Ah. Then 
I will destroy some of them, since you are afraid of them. But the Hum- 
mocky Head has a bow and also a spear. I am not strong enough to fight 
against them. Better to fight against the ptarmigan.”’ ‘‘Oh, the spear can 
be broken. Why, let us go off from here in different directions. We shall 
see who is the best of the two. In such and such time we must come back 
to this place and bring the killed game. Then we shall put it together and 
have a feast.” 

The fox went to the river bank and hunted the ptarmigan. She 
killed a great many. The bear went to the Hummocky Heads, and was 
stabbed with spears. He was near perishing and barely escaped with his 
life. They met again. ‘“Why, my friend, where are your Hummocky Heads? 
I brought plenty of ptarmigan.”’ ‘‘Ah, ah,”’ said the bear, ‘I feel an 
acute pain in my breast. Therefore, I came back.”’ But he said nothing 
about the spear. ‘“Have you no medicine for me ?’’ ‘To be sure I have. 
Hot stones are excellent for the colic.’’ ‘‘All right. Let us try them.” 

She heated some stones, and shoved them into his wounds. ‘‘Oh, oh, 
oh.”’ ‘“Why are you shouting so? You wanted to take a medicine. You 
must stand this pain.’”’ She applied some more stones. “Oh, oh, oh.” The 
fox said in an undertone, ‘‘I am killing a fat brown bear.”’ “What are you 
saying?” “I say Iam helping my companion.”’ So she killed the bear and 
hid the carcass. Then she went again to a human settlement. “‘Oh,”’ said 
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she to the people, “I bring great news from the Russian border. Let all 
the people from the neighborhood come here together. I will tell you all 
the news.” 

And indeed all the people came. ‘Truly she wanders everywhere. 
If she has brought interesting news, let her tell it to us all.’’ ‘Let all the 
people sit down outside of the tents. My feet will be tired with standing 
in the same place. SoI shall at least walk to and fro.’’ Then she said again, 
“Spread the softest skins all around and sit on them. Otherwise your 
buttocks will get tired with so much sitting on the ground. Spread, also, 
a skin for me.”’ 

She stood in the middle of the gathering. ‘‘Hear me, you people all. 
Let every one of you listen to my words. A pursuer was running after 
me and I fled from him thus.”’ She slipped through the crowd and was 
off. 


41. STORY OF A BROWN BEAR.! 


Two young men were walking together. They separated and one of 
them met a brown bear. The bear wanted to attack him. He came right 
up to the man and laughed outright. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the man, “‘you are 
terrible.” ‘Indeed, am I ? So you are afraid of me ?’’‘‘Oh, yes, to be sure.”’ 
“Is it so?’’ The bear took the spear from him and walked on the pebbles 
on his hind legs using the spear for a staff. ‘“Ah, don’t. You will spoil the 
edge of it.” ““And what do you want it for ?’’ ‘Ah, but I do not want its 
point to be blunt. Do not spoil it, please.’’ “‘And what is the use of 
it? Perhaps it may kill a bear,’ laughed the bear. ‘Ah, not at all.”’ 
“All right,” said the bear, ‘I shall go away. I have talked too long to 
you.” 

So they parted and went away each in a different direction. The bear 
however, made a circuit and came to meet the man once more. He wanted 
to attack him again. The man held out the spear and was nearly stabbing 
the bear. The bear laughed again, and said, ““But you have assured me 
that this cannot kill a bear.” ‘“‘And so I have. But you have frightened 
me. Be off, you monster.’”’ They parted. 

This time the bear overtook the other man and wanted likewise to 
attack him. He rushed on, but the man held out the spear. The point 
was already on the bear’s breast. The bear laughed out, ‘Ah, you, 
carrion,” said the man with scorn. The bear sat down in sheer wonder. 
“Do you not feel afraid?” ‘“‘Not in the least. Why should I feel afraid 
of such trash as bears ?’’ The bear caught his spear and reared up. Then 
he walked on, clattering with the spear on the pebbles, point downward. 
“Ah, you will spoil the edge.” ‘“‘And what is the use of it?’’ “It is used 
to kill bears.’’ ‘‘And are you not afraid of bears?” “Not in the least. 


1 Told by Niro’n, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the land of 
Akonai’ké, eastward from the Kolyma River, winter 1897. 
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Why should I be afraid of such trash?’ “Ah. It is all right. Let ys 
part again.”’ 

They separated. But the bear came once more to meet him. He stretched 
out the spear. The bear laughed. ‘Ah,’ shouted the man, “are yoy 
so accustomed to no resistance at all?’’ They fought and the map 
pierced, with the spear, one of the fore paws of the bear. The bear rap 
home. His son was taking exercise carrying heavy stones. ‘‘What js 
that for ?’’ “I want to prepare myself for a fight. I will attack a man with 
a freshly grown mustache. I want to eat him up.”’ “Ah,”’ said the father, 
“do not be so boastful. You had better leave alone that fight with 
Hummocky Head, nor try any fight with the bearer of the spear.” 


42. STORY OF KELI’LHU.! 

In ancient times there lived in the mountains eastward from the Big 
Anui River on the upper stream, a large beast, Keli‘lhu by name. He 
was long through the body and legs. He had a large mouth, which could 
open wide. One young herdsman wandered among the rocks looking for 
a lost reindeer. Keli’‘lhu saw him and devoured him. His father waited 
for him but he never came back. Then he went to look for him and also 
met Keli’lhu. “Ah,” said the old man, ‘‘Keli’lhu, have a laugh. Look 
upon me. I am fat and my reindeer are fat too. You shall devour every 
one of us.’’ — ‘‘Ha, ha, ha!”’ laughed Keli’lhu. His upper jaw was thrown 
back to his shoulders. His lower jaw hung down on his breast. He 
stopped laughing, put his jaws and paws back in place and followed 
the man. 

But the man had driven away a good distance. After a while Keli’lhu 
overtook him but the latter said again, “‘Keli‘lhu, have a laugh. I am 
fat and my reindeer are fat. You will eat everything.’’ — “Ha, ha, ha,” 
laughed Keli’hu, etc. 

And in this way they got close to the camp. Plenty of young and able 
men were in that camp. They attacked Keli’lhu and killed him, but he 
killed several of them. He was active and light of foot. He leapt high 
upward, bit deeply and smote with his paws heavily. 


43. STORY OF A BIG ERMINE.” 


In the land of Uwe'len there lived in ancient times a huge ermine, 
that ran on the land and swam in the sea. He was as big as a hill, and 
even his legs were larger than three lengths of a reindeer whip. He ran 
about everywhere and hunted down anything he met. If it were a whale 
he would gulp it down in two swallows; if a walrus, he would swallow 


1 Told by Rémkilin, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Oloi 
River, summer 1895. 
2 Told by Gale, a Reindeer Chukchee man, the Anui Fair, spring 1896. 
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it whole. He would overtake a whole herd of wild reindeer and swallow 
them up like so many flies. Then he began to come to the village of 
Uwe'len and devour men. Every day he would eat more men. Then at 
last the people entreated an ancient old woman, ‘‘Can’t you save us from 
this ermine ?’’ — ‘“‘Oh, no, I cannot.”’ — “But if not you, then who?” — 
“All right, I will try.” ; 

She turned to the solid wall of rock and called softly, “Ce, ée, ce!’’ 
All at once from the rock appeared a dog. He pulled himself forward 
from the rock, but his body seemed never to end. His fore-paws reached 
the water, while his hind part was still within the stone. At last he 
emerged from the rock. 

The ermine was running on the shore. The dog rushed at the ermine. 
The latter ran into the water, and the dog followed. They came to the deep 
ocean, but their legs were so long they could touch the bottom of the sea. 
They fought in the water. Their fighting made the great waves roll to 
the shore and submerge it. The waves were red with blood. Even the 
hills on the shore were submerged. The dog bit off both ears of the 
ermine. So the ermine fled away and never came back. 

The dog went back into the rock and vanished there. The people 
of the village offered him meat and fat in sacrifice, and it is done even 
today. On the spot, however, where the dog emerged from the rock and 
then reentered, there is left a giant cave, long and high. Whenever 
a storm is raging on the sea, the skin boats escape to this cave. They can 
enter there with their masts up and their sails all spread. When the 
storm is over they venture out of the cave again. 


44. STORY OF A DOG WHO WAS A SUITOR.! 


A dog went around proffering his suit. He brought home a young 
bride. In order to get her he rubbed his belly with alder bark until his 
gtoins were quite red. Then he told the old father of the girl, ““Your 
daughter did it with the rubbing of her thighs. ’’ So the father said, ‘““You 
must marry him.” 

He brought her home. His younger brothers barked at her when they 
saw her. ‘‘Ah, they will frighten my reindeer.’’ Then they went away. The 
oid bitch said, ‘“You have brought me a bad daughter-in-law.’’ They came 
home. He said to his mother, “Fetch a firebrand from the house (as is 
usual).’’ The old bitch brought a burning firebrand which she held 
between her teeth, and came to the bride. ‘‘Ah, she will singe me,’’ cried 
the young woman. They anointed her with blood. ‘‘Now you must enter 
the house with your eyes shut tight.’’ — ‘‘Why must I shut my eyes? 
Tam not blind.’’ — ‘‘Ah,”’ said the bridegroom, ‘“‘she is no good.”’ 


' Told by Pa’rkal, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the Molonda 
River, summer 1895. 
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He sent her home and went again to another camp of reindeer people, 
to proffer his suit. He married the single daughter of the master of the 
house. They prepared meat puddings for the departure. They drove 
home and the young bride put into her canon breeches some freshly 
stuffed sausages, with which to feed the young dogs. They arrived at 
his house. Her brother-in-laws came to meet her and she regaled them 
with sausages. They entered the sleeping room, sausage between their 
teeth. They said to their mother, ‘“This time he has brought a good sister. 
in-law.’’ He said to his mother, ‘‘Bring forth the fire.” 

The old bitch brought the firebrand with her teeth. ‘‘Ah, old woman, 
you will singe your sleeves.”” She snatched the firebrand from the old 
bitch. Then he said, ‘‘Shut your eyes fast and enter there.’’ She entered 
with her eyes shut. When she opened them again, she saw that the house 
was quite beautiful. The old bitch was spreading new skins on the floor. 
Every hair on the skins of the upper covering turned into a bead. She 
entered the sleeping room. ‘“‘Whose are all these beads ?’’ — ‘They are 
yours.” 

She strung the beads and put them on. She also put on embroidered 
boots and good clothes made of the blackest skins, quite glossy. They 
said to her, ‘“‘Bring some water.’’ She went to the water hole. They said 
to her, “Shut your eyes and draw water. You will draw with it a bowl of 
sheep horn.”” She drew some water and got the bowl. Then they went 
home and lay down to sleep. 

About midnight her husband rose and went out into the open. He 
turned into a man and brought home a large reindeer herd. They moved 
off. The young woman rode in a covered sledge. The mother-in-law 
trotted along close by. The other bride, lately sent back, saw their 
caravan. “‘Ah,”’ said she, ‘‘this is my own rightful husband.’’ — “No, he 
is not. You were spurned and sent back.”” — “‘Very well. And of whose 
make are these handsome embroidered boots ?’’ — ‘‘Why, of this one 
here.’’ And they pointed at the old bitch. 

They moved on. The young woman said to her brothers-in-law, 
“Bring the herd here.”” They brought it in the shortest time possible. 
Their dogs’ legs were excellent for running after the herd. They slaugh- 
tered reindeer. The woman was fed on the best blood-soup and on 
the choicest stuffed-stomachs. They were quite rich, and | had two 
large reindeer herds. 


45. STORY OF KU’RKIL’S SON.! 
One time when Ku’rkil was walking along the seashore he found a 
small seal. He brought it home and said to his wife, ‘‘Mi’tifie, this is a 
son for you.’”’ He put the son into her lap. Then he said to him, “You 


1 Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the Molonda 
River, summer 1895. 
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must look for a bride. Yonder several people are living. Go to them and 
proffer your suit.” ; 

He came to those people. Some said, ‘“Ah, a young seal comes.” 
But the others answered, “It is no seal. It is Ku’rkil’s son who is looking 
for a bride.” The girls asked him, ‘“‘What do you want here ?’’ — “I want 
to marry one of you. ’’— “Ah, you good-for-nothing.”” They caught him 
by his fore flippers. ‘“You want to marry ? We will make it hot for you.”’ 

“So they cut open his back and put burning coals in the wound. The 
small seal crawled away from there. He came to another settlement. 
The girls said, ‘‘Look there. A seal comes to us with a back all ripped 
up.” They asked him, “What do you want?” — “I want to marry one 
of you.” The old man said to his girls, ‘“Do as you please.’’ — “Ah, this 
low thing. Shall he marry one of us?”’ They put into his wounds some 
more burning coals. The seal crawled off. 

He came to still another settlement. The old master of it had one 
son and two grown-up daughters. They were building a corral of sledges 
with which to catch their pack reindeer and be able to travel. The seal 
went directly to the house. One daughter was sitting there. “Ah, a 
guest comes.’’ The father said, “‘Call him into the house.’’ He asked him, 
“What do you want ?”” — “I am looking for a wife.’’ The father said to his 
daughter, “Well, you are a girl.’ The girl answered, ‘Ah, I do not 
know.”’ Another girl said from the sleeping room, ‘‘And I am here. I am 
ready. Since you are my father and consent, I will have him.” “All 
tight,” said the father. “Ah, you there, bring the largest wild-reindeer 
skins from the big pile outside the house and spread them for bedding.” 

They lay down to sleep. The little seal pressed down the woman and 
married her. While copulating, warm seal-oil trickled down from his 
back. He said to his young wife, “Sew together these wounds in my 
back. This oil will soil the bedding.’’ She sewed up the wounds. 

The next morning he crawled out of the house and went to the reindeer. 
The other girl said, ‘I want to look at my brother-in-law more closely 
than I did yesterday.”’ She looked at him, but he was so clumsy he could 
hardly crawl out from under the tent skirt. ‘‘Ah,”’ said she to her sister, 
“your husband is rather a heavy one.”’ ‘‘Never mind,’’ answered the other 
“still he is my husband.”’ 

As soon as the brother-in-law vanished from their sight, he rushed 
forward and ran to the herd. He got there in no time, and on his arrival, 
the herd was startled and ran off. His brother-in-law blamed him, 
“Oh, you silly one. Why, you frightened all my reindeer off.’’ He came 
nearer. “‘Ah, you came.’’ — ‘Yes, I came.’”’ — ‘‘What do you want ?”’— 
“I came to your camp yesterday looking for a bride.’’ — “‘Ah, and what 
did the girls say ?”’ — ‘‘Why it is all right. I married one.”” — ‘‘Have 
you, indeed ? Then let us go home.’’ — ‘‘No,”’ said the seal, ‘‘you just go 
home, and I will look after the reindeer. You can eat a meal, and drink 
some tea. Then come back here.”’ 
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As soon as the other was off, the seal started running around the 
herd. He drove it home in a very short time. The reindeer had to run as 
fast as he did. When they got home he threw his lasso at the reindeer 
that was picked out for the sacrifice and caught it by the antlers. “Ah 
catch the other end of the lasso.”” In a moment he was at the reindeer’s 
neck, and caught it by the antlers. The reindeer, a mere two year old, 
dragged him to and fro like on old shred of skin. At last the brother-in- 
law came to his aid and between them they held the reindeer. It was 
slaughtered and they performed the anointment with blood. The reindeer 
were driven back to the pasture. 

The next morning the seal said to his wife, ‘I want to visit my own 
home.’ He came to his father. A log lay across the entrance. When he 
entered he had tocrawl over the log and so had to put his back up. ‘‘What 
is the matter with your back ?’’ — “Ah, you are my father amd master, 
You told me to go to those people. But the only welcome I got there was 
to have my back ripped ruthlessly up.”” — “How is that? But you 
found a bride. It is something. Now you must go to your aunts. They 
live far away in the land of the Stone People.” 

He set off for the home of his aunts. One aunt said as he was appro- 
aching their home, “There comes the seal.’’ The other one answered, 
“Our younger brother was a seal. It is his son.’’ — “‘The first aunt said, 
“His whole back is ripped up.’’ They asked him, “‘How is it with you?” — 
“Tam married.’ — “It is all right. But what does your father say?” — 
“He said only ‘Go to your aunts.’’’ The other aunt said to the first, 
“Bring a new skin. We will use it for his bed.’’ Then she said to him, 
“Come in.”’ He did not want to.So she caught him by a flipper and dragged 
him in. “Ah,” said the aunt, ‘your whole back is cut badly. What shall 
we do?” 

She took from under the pillow a narrow bladed knife with an iron 
handle. This she whetted quite sharp on her whetstone. Then she drew 
him to her by the flipper. He wanted to resist. But in a moment she 
flung him down and cut him all to pieces. She dismembered him alive. 
Then she told her sister, ‘‘Please get the drum. It lies there in the corner.” 
She beat the drum and practiced magic the whole day through. Then 
she blew over the dead body and all the pieces adhered to each other 
and the body was healthier and cleaner then ever before. ‘“‘Ah,”’ said she, 
“light up a chip of wood. Let us have a look at him.’’ She practiced her 
magic in utter darkness. 

A lamp was lit. She looked at the body and then gave it a push. ‘Get 
up.’’ And there arose a handsome young man in place of the seal. The 
other aunt looked at him too. ‘‘Ah, he is lacking one buttock, the left one.” 
— “Let us make him one of clay.”’ They got some clay and formed a 
buttock of it. Then they put it in the right place. ‘“‘Now it is all right,” 
said the elder sister. Then she said to the young man, “There in a pile 
outside the tent vou will find all necessary clothing, coat and pants, 
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cap and boots.” The other sister said, ‘“‘You may also take a team of 
reindeer from our herd.”’ 

After a while he came back all newly-clothed and said, ‘“My reindeer 
are attached to the sledge and ready to go.’’ — “‘All right. Sit down.” 
He sat down on the sledge. “‘No,’’ said the aunts, “‘you do not look trim 
enough. Take off these clothes.’’ They brought new clothes for him, 
coat and pants, cap and boots, all milky-white. He put on all these 
clothes. ‘‘Now please bring another team.’’ He brought a team, also of 
milky white color. ‘Sit down on the sledge.” He did. “‘Ah, not yet. You 
are not as good looking as our nephew ought to be.” 

And again they made him change his clothes, and bring a new reindeer 
team. This time everything was coal black, the clothes and the reindeer 
and the skin of the seat. “‘It is all right,” said the older aunt,”’ that may 
do.” — ‘‘Get off.’’ He set off and on the way he sang: 


“I am going for my wife. I will bring home a wife, 
And I was a little seal with the back ripped up and burned with coals.” 


Those very girls, who lately had put glowing coals into his wounds, 
said now, ““Ah, there comes somebody with bells on his sledge. How 
merrily the bells tinkle.’’ He came to that settlement. The people asked, 
“Who are you?’’ — “I am the one with the burned back. Now I must 
hurry to my young wife. Let me go.”” He came home. His wife said, “‘Ah, 
you came.” — ‘‘Yes, I did.”” — “‘But you are not ny husband.”’ — “Yes, 
indeed, Iam your husband. Why, do look at my back.’’ The whole back 
was covered with scars from recent burning. Her father said, ““Take your 
bride home.” 

They went to the Ku’rkil’s home. On the way they called to the 
aunts and performed there again the anointment with blood. Then the 
aunts said, ‘‘Bring our brother here. We want to give him a feast.”’ 
They brought the Raven. He said, ‘‘I would like to have some pudding of 
human excrement.” The sisters said, ““Then go away there and have it 
all by yourself.”” The old man said to his daughter, ‘Let us better go 
home again.’’ They went home. The young woman got with child. The 
seal man lived with them in their own house. 


46. STORY OF A SLINGER.! 


There lived an orphan who had a wife. Their food was all gone. Their 
dwelling place was on the seashore. This orphan dug roots all the time. 
Once he broke his knife and nearly wept of vexation. A wolverine came 
to him, ““What are you weeping for ?’’ — ‘‘Why, I broke my only knife. 
From now on we will starve altogether. And besides I have a full team of 
dogs. They will starve along with us.”’ — ‘Well, then, you must try and 


1 Told by Aifianwa’t, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the village of Nishne- 
Kolymsk, spring 1896. 
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cast your seal nets. By the way, next year the people of this country wijj 
move against the Ta’n‘fit. You may go with them. But in the sprj 
just before the snow is all melted down you must be walking along the 
sea shore. Then you will find a good opportunity. After that take from 
your neighbors one reindeer, though it be a lean fawn, and slaughter it 
for me. When you are walking along the seashore pick up some big round 
pebbles. Make a sling of corresponding size and join the people going 
against the Ta’n‘fiit. When they are almost upon the Ta’n‘iiit, you had 
better keep in the rear and be last of all. But when you see the Ta’ nit 
get the better of them, come to the front. Your wife will keep the axe 
for you. Surely you have an axe ?’’ — “Yes, indeed, I have an axe.” — 
“And if you have also a big fighting knife, take care to have it at hand, 
And when you see a chance, run to the house and destroy the entrance to 
it.”’ 

The orphan came home and immediately afterwards cast his seal nets, 
He caught many seals. They had plenty of food. It snowed in the fall, 
He walked along on the pebbles of the seashore, and all the time he looked 
for big round pebbles, black like soot. At last he found one black stone 
of the size of a human head. He put it into his bosom and the front partof 
his fur shirt nearly burst. “‘Ah,”’ said he, “‘it is too heavy. Iam not strong 
enough for such stones. Shall I not rather drop this stone ?”’ He did not 
drop it, however, and walked on looking for another stone of similar 
appearance. It lay not far from the first. He took off his coat and rolled 
both the stones into the coat. Then he took it on his shoulders and 
came home. “‘Ah,”’ said he, “I am not strong enough. These stones are 
too big.” 

He made a sling of corresponding size. It was like an open bag. He 
gave all this to his wife and told her, “Put it into the clothes bag. 
Let it be at hand.’’ And, indeed, after some time the snow fell down 
thick and the warriors of reindeer breeding stock moved against the 
Ta’nfit. He followed their swift teams with his dogs. They moved 
on steadfastly and when they saw him, they would grumble, “And this 
one here, what does he want with us ? Will he also attack the Ta’niit, this 
good-for-nothing ? Then he is be sure to leave his ugly carcass there. And, 
indeed he has little else to leave.’’ 

They moved on from settlement to settlement, until they were near to 
the border of the Ta’n‘iit. In the last settlement they called on a very 
wealthy reindeer breeder. He slaughtered two teams of reindeer for them 
and arranged a feast. 

Meanwhile the dog-driver came to the last house in the rear. An 
old man lived there, who had an only son and was very poor. He had no 
more than five reindeer. His son came from this herd. ‘‘Oh, a guest.” 
He said to his wife, ‘Oh, hurry up and give some food to our guest's 
dogs.” And, indeed, she gave them every scrap of meat they had in the 
house. The wealthy female neighbors looked on her doings with great 
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gorn. “Ah,” said they, “look at thi€ foolish woman. She is going to 
starve her own family for the sake of the stranger’s dogs.” 

The next morning her husband brought home his whole herd. He 
slaughtered four driving reindeer and gave their carcasses to his guest 
as provision for his dogs during his journey. He said also, ‘“You may take 
some of this meat for your own provision.’’ The dogs of the guest were 
satisfied and in high spirits. Only one reindeer was left alive. 

The people were preparing to move on. Then the young herdsman told 
his father, “‘I also want to go along with them.”’ The old man said, ““How 
is it possible ? You must still watch the herd. I am quite free and will 
gladly follow them.” So this old man took his place on the dog-sledge 
along with his guest, and they went on in the rear, behind all the others. 
The people laughed at them, ‘‘Look at those warriors.’’ Then they came 
near to the Ta’n'fiit. A big house of the Ta’n‘iit was strengthened with 
wooden palisades and with stone walls. They tried to assault it, but 
it could not be done. Soon they were exhausted and fell back from the 
house. They had already decided to harness their reindeer to the sledges 
and go back. Then they taunted the dog-drivers again, ‘‘And you there, 
what have you come here for? To sit on the dog sledge? Ah, let us 
leave them here altogether.”’ 

The young maritime man answered, ‘‘So you can do nothing ?’’ They 
were already attaching their reindeer. “‘So you are too weak and want to 
go home ?”’ — “Oh, you silly thing!’ — ‘‘Ah, but now I will try my luck.”’ 
“Will you, indeed ? Ah, do. Let us see your prowess.’’ He rose from the 
sledge and said to the old man, ‘‘You stay here on the sledge.’’ They 
went along, he and his wife. He had his stones ready, one in his hand, 
another in the bosom of his shirt. In this way they approached the house 
prepared to use the stones. The man put one stone into the sling and 
laid the other stone close by him on the ground. He threw the first stone 
and made a breach in the wooden wall as large as a vent-hole. Then 
he threw another stone and the whole big house fell down from the blow. 

After that he rushed toward the entrance. He had the knife, and 
the woman had the axe. They struck at the heads of the Ta’n‘fiit and 
slew a great many. Not a few also were squeezed to death by the falling 
beams. Some of the Chukchee warriors who had started back rejoined 
him. He sent them toward the Ta’n‘fiit herd. ‘Bring the herd here.” 
They returned with a long caravan, driving before them the bulk of the 
herd. The man and his wife now had a new tent and numerous packing 
sledges. They never worked when on the way. Even the food was cooked 
for them by some other women. They were coming now to the last 
settlement. So he had some people to go ahead of them, hauling five 
reindeer carcasses and a great quantity of the choicest meat. Thev 
approached the hindmost house. The women in the house heard the 
clattering of runners and exclaimed, ‘‘What is it ? Somebody is coming.”’ 

The messengers came close by, and then entered the house and said 
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nothing. The old man’s son felt quite anxious and said, ‘‘Ah, the other 
people come back. Where are mine?’’ The first comer, however, told 
him nothing. They only said, “They will come to-morrow and then yoy 
will see with your own eyes.’’ Indeed, there came in the morning a 
big caravan of sledges and a herd still larger. Then the Maritime man said 
to his reindeer breeding friend, ‘Better let us go apart. We will divide 
the reindeer herd. I shall take the smaller half only.”’ ‘““Why,”’ said the 
other, “‘let us at least cut it in two.” ““No,”’ said the Maritime man, “I am 
as yet a poor herdman and I can take but indifferent care of a large 
reindeer herd. First let me learn it. We shall keep close to each other al] 
the time and in the end we shall divide our reindeer in equal shares,” 

So they moved off after a day’s rest. When ready for the departure 
the Maritime man slaughtered four reindeer, two fat bucks and two does 
no less fat. He left all this as an offering to the wolverene. They moved 
off. The wolverene came to those slaughtered reindeer and fed upon them. 

They lived in separate camps in close proximity to each other. Their 
herds were quite numerous. 


47. STORY OF EAGLE AND RAVEN WHO WERE MARRIAGE COMPANIONS! 


There lived Eagle and Raven. Raven had one son. Eagle had no 
children at all. Raven’s wife came for a visit to the Eagle’s. Eagle caught 
her and copulated with her. Then he made her stay with him and in due 
time she bore him a son. Raven’s son likewise came to the Eagle’s and 
stayed there. Eagle was bringing wild reindeer all the time. He said to 
his children, ““You must not go in this direction, nor in that there, nor 
in that yonder. You may go only in this other direction.’’ Raven’ssonsaid, 
“How strange it is. Why does the father say we must not go in so many 
directions ? Ah, let us go and have a look somewhere in those parts. What 
is there to be forbidden at all ?”’ 

As soon as their father lay down to sleep, they went away. Soon they 
saw a wild reindeer buck. He ran off and jumped up almost like a winged 
creature. He wanted to kill them with his antlers. But they attacked 
him from both sides and gave him no rest. He became very tired and 
in the end they caught him while he was still alive, lifted him up and 
carried him home. They flew high above and when they were directly 
over their own house they let him drop. The father was sleeping. The 
reindeer fell down and bumped against the ground. He was killed in- 
stantly. P 

The father said to his wife, ‘Look outside, what has fallen down 
there with such a heavy thud ?’”’ She came and said, ‘‘It is the very rein- 
deer buck you could not kill.” ‘Ah, they are stronger now, than I am.” 
Those two soared high in the air. Their wings were rustling as if with 


1 Told by Géfie, a Reindeer Chukchee man, at the Anui Fair, spring 1896. 
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wind. They were also bringing wild reindeer. Raven’s son said once more, 
“Now let us go in that direction yonder. Why does he speak all the time 
about something unknown ?” “‘Ah, let us go, indeed.”’ 

They flew away. Three long capes were standing by the sea beside 
one another. A big fish was hiding in the sea, Kafiai’olhin! by name. 
It was so big its back protruded from the water, so that it looked like 
an island. They drew in their breath and in doing so they drew in the 
fish out of the water and lifted it up in the air. It shot upward as swift 
as an arrow. They rushed at it like two black storms. Eagle’s son shouted 
to his companion, “‘Keep to the tail.’’ But Raven’s son paid no attention 
to it and passed before the fish’s mouth. So the fish swallowed him in 
a moment. Raven’s son struck with his claws right and left and flapped 
his wings violently in the fish’s stomach. The fish had to vomit him, 
and then it died from its internal wounds. 

They took it between them and carried it home. Then they let it drop 
close to the house. Eagle asked his wife, ‘And what was it they let fall 
down?” “‘Oh, they let fall down that giant fish you were so much afraid 

f.” “Oh, they are indeed stronger than I am. I am now like their younger 
brother.” 

They came home and lay down to sleep. In the morning the old man 
said to his sons, ““Take heed of what I say! Why is it that you are always 
going in the directions I forbade?’’ He blamed them severely, but 
they paid no attention to his words. As soon as he was asleep, they were 
off again. The father warned them on the previous evening, ‘Yonder, 
far on the other side of the sea there stands a big mountain with many 
stone pillars. Do not go to that mountain.” 

So they started off and flew over the sea. They came to that mountain. 
It had a rounded top with two strong stone pillars. Raven’s son perched 
down by one of the pillars. All at once the sun was darkened by some- 
thing. A Big Thunder Eagle came from the open sea and swiftly ap- 
proached the mountain. Raven’s son took to flight. The Big Eagle gave 
chase and suddenly he saw the Eagle’s son, hidden in the high grass. 
He made a large circle and came to him. Then he caught him in his talons 
and carried him off to his own country. He tore the longer feathers out 
of his wings, so that the Eagle’s son could fly no more. 

The Eagle’s son could not go back to his home across the sea. The 
Raven’s son came home alone. The father saw him and asked, ‘‘Where is 
your brother ?’’ ‘Oh, he was taken captive and carried off. I was nearly 
taken myself.’’ “‘I warned you against it. You paid no attention to my 
words. What shall we do now?” 

Raven, the former brother, heard the news and came to Eagle. His 
marriage companion sat idly in the sleeping room. So he entered there 
and pecked him on the shoulder. ‘‘Why are you sitting thus ? And what is 


1 Halibut. 
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the reason you spoke so generally to our children and did not warn them 
in a more explicit way. Now let us give chase and overtake the ravisher.” 

They flew away and went around the whole sea following the shore. 
Raven came back about midnight. Eagle had to rest on the way back so 
he came home the next morning. Raven blamed him again, “‘Ah, you fool- 
ish one, could you not have told the children more definitely about the 
danger ? Now our dear children are carried off by an enemy. Let us find 
out who is the ravisher.”’ 

They flew off again and went around all the earth. Raven came back 
in the daytime. Eagle had to stop and rest again. Raven was always 
chiding and pecking Eagle. The next morning very early they left 
again and had the same flying match. Raven came back about noon; 
Eagle came back late in the evening. They started off for the fourth 
time. Raven came back just when the sun was still a little above the 
horizon. Eagle came back somewhat after him. Then they set off for 
the fifth time. Raven came back when the sun moved off just a bit; 
Eagle, a short time after him. They had a sixth contest. Raven came 
back before the sun moved a way ever so little, and Eagle came in almost 
at the same time. 

The next morning Raven again pecked his companion in the breast. 
‘Let us be off and attack the Big Eagle. Why has he carried off our dear 
son ?’’ They set out all three of them, the Raven, Eagle and the Raven's 
son. The Eagle’s son was a captive, but Raven was more anxious for him 
than for his own son. They came to the spot where the Big Eagle had 
attacked the children. Raven made the two others hide in the grass. He 
perched himself by one of the stone pillars. He could hardly be seen 
there. 

Before sunrise the Big Eagle came. Raven flattened himself out on the 
ground. He was not to be seen. The enemy passed by. Then he croaked 
loudly and attacked the Big Eagle. The enemy took to flight. Raven and 
Eagle pursued him. Raven’s son stayed behind. Raven overtook the 
fugitive and passed under him brushing him with his wings. Then he 
turned upon him and made him turn back. His companion was left far 
behind. “‘Qr, Qr!”’ croaked the Raven. He rushed at the Big Eagle once 
more and broke one of his wings. The Big Eagle fell down. Raven dropped 
down close by his side and for a while tried to get his breath. Then he 
came over to the wounded enemy and pecked him in the broken wing. 
‘“‘Where is my son?” He pecked at him hard, ‘“‘What have you done to 
my boy ? Have you killed him ?’’“‘No, he is alive. I have not killed him.” 
“If you have killed him, I will kill you likewise.’’ ‘‘Ah, he is alive.” “So 
let us go to your house.” 

They went afoot, since one of them had a broken wing. And indeed, 
the boy was there alive. Raven told his marriage companion, “Bring 
some food for the boy. He is nearly starved.”’ Sothey gave him good food 
and fastened to his wings all the feathers plucked off by the Big Eagle. 
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Soon he was able to fly. Before their departure they felt some compassion 
for the vanquished enemy and brought plenty of food for him also, rein- 
deer and fish and sea game, and fowl of every kind. They went home 
and lived all together. 


48. STORY OF A BIRD WOMAN.! 


There was a young man who walked in the open. He came to a lake 
Numerous birds were swimming on that lake, grey geese and white gulls 
These birds left their bird clothes on the shores. He gathered all these 
clothes and sat down close by. All the goose girls and gull girls came out 
of the lake and asked him, ‘“There, give us back our clothes.’ He returned 
the clothes to all the goose girls but a feather coat of one gull girl he 
refused to deliver. Therefore she had to marry him. They had two 
children. Both were human boys. 

Once all the younger women went into the open to gather edible 
plants. The gull woman went along with them, but she brought home 
mere useless herbs not fit for eating. Her mother-in-law was wroth with 
her and spoke some harsh words to her. The other birds, meanwhile, 
were flocking together and going away southward. The gull woman was 
thinking all the time of her own land. She took her children out of the 
‘house and brought them to the place by the rear wall of the house. A 
flock of geese were passing by. ‘‘Ah,”’ said the woman, ‘“‘how can I take 
my children along with me ?”’ 

So each goose plucked one feather of its own and threw it down to 
the woman. She fastened them to her children’s sleeves, and whoop, — 
they flew away, all three of them together. Her husband came home and 
his wife was not there. He asked, ‘‘Where is my wife ?’’ ‘‘I do not know,” 
answered his mother, ‘“We had some harsh words and she went off.’’ The 
young man said to his mother, “Now you must prepare ten pairs of 
boots for me. I am going to look for my wife.’’ 

He set off and soon saw an eagle. The eagle said, ‘‘Go to the seashore 
and along the sea, you will come to an old man. He stands there chopping 
wood, and through his anus you may look into the very heart of bird 
land, it is so deep. But you must not enter there. A frightful monster 
lives there inside his bowels, and this monster will swallow you. You 
must approach the little old man from the front.”’ 

The young man came to the old man and approached him from the 
front. “‘Where do you come from? And what do you want?” asked 
theold man. “Ah, I have married a bird girl and have had two children 
with her. Now she is gone, having taken both of my boys along. I want to 
find her.” “‘And what will you do next? Your boots are worn out, all 


1 Told by Kau‘no, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the Oloi 
River, summer 1895. 
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ten pair, and you have no more boots left.’’ Then the old man said, “T 
will construct a boat for you.”’ 

He constructed a boat, which had a lid and could be covered with it 
as tightly as a snuff box. The young man got into the boat. The olg 
man said to him, “When you want to turn to the right, say to the boat 
aloud, ‘Wgok, wgok,’ and stir your right foot. When you want to turn 
to the left, say to the boat, ‘Gok, gok,’ and stir your left foot. And 
when you come to the shore and want to land, say ‘Kee,’ and push off 
the lid.” 

The boat was as swift as a bird. After some time he came to the other 
shore of the sea. He pushed off the lid and walked up the shore. Plenty 
of bird children were playing upon the shore. It was the great land 
of the birds. There he saw his own children and they recognized him. 
“‘Ah, father has come!”’ He told them, ‘‘Go to your mother and tell her 
that I am here.” 

The brother of his wife came to him and said, “Ah, your wife is 
married now to the strongest of the village.’’ It was a Burgomaster 
Gull. The young man nevertheless entered the house of his former wife. 
The master of the house felt angry and struck the woman in the face. 
Then he shouted, ‘““What do you want ? I will not give her back to you,” 
The brother-in-law sat down and looked quietly on. They grappled and 
had a fight. The young man caught the Big Gull by the neck and threw 
him out of the house. So the Big Gull went to his own people and madea 
complaint. 

A whole host of birds of every kind came to the house, gulls and 
terns and all. The man was sleeping in the house by the side of his wife. 
“Ah,” said the wife, ‘‘a number of warriors have come here. Get up, 
will you?’’ But he continued to sleep. All around the house there was 
a great noise and cackling, and cawing. The woman and all her housemates 
were very much afraid. The birds were tending their ruling feathers, 
preparing to shoot them off as arrows. 

The man finally awoke. He caught a club and rushed out. He beat 
the birds, and broke the neck of one, a leg of another and a wing of a 
third. So all the birds flew away. The next morning they came back in 
double numbers. They were as numerous as mosquitoes. The man took 
some water in a flat vessel and sprinkled them with it. All at once they 
were frozen hard to the ground and not a bird could stir a feather. So 
the war ended. 

The man took his wife and his children and they started off on their 
return journey. He put them all into that boat and set the lid on at the 
proper place. They came to the other shore and saw the little old man. 
“Ah,” asked he, ‘‘what is the news?” The man answered, “I have 
brought them all.”’ ““Now, you may get away from here. There are your 
boots, that were left behind. They are all mended now. Take them and 
be off!”’ 
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They left the boat and walked off. They came to the house of the eagle. 
All of them were completely exhausted. The eagle said, ‘““You may put 
on my eagle coat. But when you come home, do not bring that coat 
into your house, but leave it in the open some distance from the house.”’ 
The young man put on the eagle coat and flew to his house. He left the 
eagle’s coat in the open. The coat flew back to its master all by itself. 

When they came home the young man kicked some fallen boughs 
and they turned into a large reindeer herd. He drove the herd homeward 
and slaughtered a reindeer. They anointed themselves with the sacrificial 
blood and were married. The woman was not a bird any more. She put 
on woman’s clothes and was thoroughly human. 


Another Version. 


A man was walking in the open. Some white geese were swimming on 
the lake. He came to the shore and lo, a number of women’s clothes 
were lying on the ground. No geese were swimming in the water but 
human girls quite naked and snowy white. He gathered all their clothes. 
They saw it and instantly came to the shore. “Ah, give us back our 
clothes.”’ 

There was, among them, one goose girl as fair as fire. He showed 
them one suit of clothes and asked, ‘‘Whose clothes are these ?”’ ‘“They 
are mine.’’ He refused to give them back. All the other birds flew away and 
this fair goose girl stood before him quite naked. He took her along and 
brought her to his house and married her. He had an old mother and also 
a brother. 

One day the mother-in-law told the goose woman, “‘I feel sick in my 
stomach. Go and dig some edible roots for me.” ‘“The goose woman said 
nothing. ‘‘I want some ina'tilhin,’’* said the old woman. The goose 
woman went into the open and gathered some grass. The old woman felt 
very angry, ‘‘Why have you brought this grass? I do not want it at all.” 
She threw it away and chid the goose woman. The goose woman went 
away vexed and in tears. 

It was time for the birds of passage to go southward. She could not 
sleep and all night outside she gazed wistfully at them. Then twelve 
geese were passing by. She called out to them. Her husband and mother- 
in-law were sleeping. ‘““I'ake me along to our native land.’’ They had 
neither reindeer, nor sledges. They gave her a feather apiece and she stuck 
those feathers into her sleeves, six into the right and six into the left. 

The man awoke. ‘‘Where is my wife?” ‘‘We had a quarrel about this 
grass. So perhaps she has left.’’ ‘And how could you have a quarrel 


' Told by Aifianwa’t, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the village of Nishne- 
Kolymsk, spring 1896. 
2 Nedisarum obscurum. 
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with her? Ah, there, get up and prepare ten pairs of boots for me, with 
soles of the thickest skin. Why have you thrown away that grass of hers? 
Could you not pretend to take it as if it were good? Perhaps my wife 
would not have felt slighted.” 

His mother prepared ten pairs of boots. He took them and went off. 
He took the road to the birds’ own country. He walked on and soon came 
to the seashore. An old man was working there, chopping wood continu- 
ally. He went behind him. His anus was quite broad and the sunlight 
shone through it all the way down from the mouth. He entered the anus 
and emerged through the mouth. He stood before the old man. But the 
old man did not notice anything. ‘““Ah, whence come you?” “TI came 
from your left.’’ “And what do you want here ?”’ Iam looking for my wife, 
Still, how am I to go across this broad sea? If I walk on, I shall be 
drowned.” ‘‘Ah, there lies a drifted log. Bring it to me.” 

The man fetched the log and the old man scooped it hollow and 
formed it into a canoe. He also made a lid and made it fit quite close 
into the canoe. The man entered the canoe and the old man pushed it. 
The canoe darted across the sea like a fish. Somebody was angling on 
the other shore. The fish got caught and was hauled to the shore. Then 
the box opened and the man went out. It was his own little son who was 
angling for him. “Ah, our daddy has come.’ His other son called the 
mother, “‘Come here quick, father is here!’’ 

His wife, however, was married to a strong warrior, who was a Big 
Burgomaster Gull. Her husband was the strongest of all the tribe. His 
coat was doubly lined and gaily trimmed. He lay upon his back within 
the sleeping room, nose upwards. ‘“Who has come there ?”’ asked the Big 
Gull. “It it really your former husband ?”’ She gave no answer. So he 
caught a stick and struck her a severe blow. ‘“You must go and call him 
here.’’ She was very much afraid and went to her husband. “‘Ah, how did 
you come here ? Have you made wings for yourself ? And Iam married now 
to a strong warrior. You must go back. He wants to slay you.’’ ‘Ah, 
does he ? Let us go, then, to him.” “Ah, no,no. Wait a while. I shall bring 
you some food. Then you must leave quietly. Otherwise he will surely 
kill you.” “‘All right. Let him kill me. I came to be killed.” 

They went to the house. The master came out to meet them. He was 
silent and looked at them sternly. All the folk of the neighborhood 
came too, having heard of an impending fight. They were birds of every 
kind, size and description. All of them gathered there. They all wanted 
to kill the young man. They were as numerous as the snow in winter. 
They shot at him with their ruling feathers, but these were not arrows. 
He caught a club and struck at them right and left. He hit the master 
on the head and cleft his skull. The master fell down and was dead. All 
his assistants took to flight. 





Chuckchee Tales. 


49. STORY OF A WRONGED MAN.! 
Leule'wu li'nyo, literally ‘‘To-the-slight-one-given-over.”’ 
’ & g ) 


There was a man who had a wife. He went away to look for wild 
reindeer. He slew one reindeer buck and then came home. He told his 
wife, ‘Go and fetch this buck of mine.’’ Then he left again and went off 
hunting. He came back late in the evening, and all at once asked his 
mother, “Where is my wife?” “‘I do not know. She left soon after your 
first coming, hauling a sled.”’ They slept and the night passed, but the 
woman did not come back. 

He went off to look for her and followed her tracks. After a while the 
tracks suddenly ceased. Only upon the snow there was left a trace of 
wings having brushed against the ground. Farther on there was no track 
or trace. ‘“Ah,’”’ said the man, “somebody has wronged my wife and 
carried her off. Here, mother, you must prepare for me ten pairs of boots 
and fill them with provisions. I will go in search of her.”’ 

He had to wait for two nights more. Then all the twenty boots were 
ready and filled with provisions. He threw them all over his shoulder 
and set off on his journey. When one pair of boots would wear out, he 
would take another pair and then consume the provisions which were 
inside. The old pair of boots he would leave upon the snow. At last he 
used out all his boots, and still he walked on, wearing the last pair. For 
ten days he had nothing to eat. 

Then he came to a house, plaited of willow. A falcon and a tern lived 
there as marriage companions. Tern said, “‘Ah, you have come?’ “Yes, 
I have come.’’ “What do you want?” ‘“‘Somebody has wronged my wife 
and carried her off.’’ “‘Ah, go back. You will be killed.”’ ‘“‘Let me be killed. 
Icame for my death.’’ ““Ves, yes, I say, you will be killed.”’ “Let them 
kill me. I will not flinch.”’ The falcon was sitting with his head drawn 
in moodily and said nothing. “Oh, oh,”’ said the tern, “since you have 
so much courage, I will give you my fighting array. Try it in the fight. 
Ah, but it is of no use. The Big Eagle Shaman carried off your wife. And 
should you even overcome him, there still remains his mother. And she 
is worse than he.”’ ‘‘Never mind. I am ready to die. I came here seeking no 
life.” “All right. There is my fighting coat. Take it and put it into your 
belt pouch. You will examine it when on the spot.”’ 

He gave him a roll like thin curved skin or paper. The man put it 
into his bosom and was off. After much walking he came to a very 
big house. Six women were living in that house, every one of them carried 
off from our human houses. They were now wives of the Eagle Shaman. 
The last carried off was the wife of the man who had just arrived there. 
Every one of them already had a bird baby of her own. 


2? 66 9 46 


' Told by Ai’wan, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in a camp on the land of 
Akonaike, eastward from the Kolyma River, winter 1896. 
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The master of the house was not at home, he had gone away to hunt 
wild reindeer. ‘‘Oh,”’ cried the children, ‘“Who is it, that comes here ? We 
have never seen the like of him.”” The women went out and the last 
captive recognized her own husband instantly. ‘““Ah, what do you come 
for? He will surely kill you.” ‘‘Let him kill me. I came here looking for 
death.”’ “‘Oh, he will soon come home. He will surely kill you. You will 
not be alive long after that.’’ She looked up and cried, ‘‘Ah, there he 
comes.”’ 

The Eagle Shaman was coming on high carrying two reindeer carcasses, 
He shouted from above, “‘Ah, a man is here. We shall have a taste of his 
liver.’’ The new comer rushed out of the house. He drew the roll out of 
his bosom and spread it out. It was a coat as large as a tent. A big 
iron knife with a double edge was on the rear, another knife on the front, 
Two long arms were on either side, having long iron talons curved like 
a fish-hook. He thrust his head into this coat and crouched beneath 
it. Then he made ready for the fight. He dug the talons deep into 
the ground, made both of the knives stand up, and waited for the 
onslaught. 

The Eagle Shaman rushed on and struck him upon the back with his 
right wing. He hit straight upon the knife and the wing fell down, clean 
cut off. The Eagle Shaman made another attack from the front and struck 
at him with his left wing and this too was cut off. He was wingless but 
still he was ready to fight more. He sprang toward the man and struck 
at him with the right foot and it was cut off. The Eagle Shaman had now 
a single foot left. 

So the young man came out from under the coat, drew his knife and 
stabbed the Eagle. He came to the house and said to the women, ‘‘Make 
ready for the journey.’’ The women killed their bird babies and walked 
off toward the human country. The man walked in the rear, being the 
seventh of them. They came to the house of the falcon and the tern. 
“Ah, you have come,” said the tern, ‘““Yes, I have come,”’ answered the 
man. How was it with you?” “Oh, all right. I have vanquished him.” 
“Ah. It seems that my fighting coat is not so bad. You too, found a good 
use for it. Indeed, I always have this coat on and nobody dares lay a 
finger on me. But how about his mother? She will soon be aware of 
this and she will come in pursuit of you. Perhaps she comes to-morrow 
or even to-day. But what of that ? You are too tired. You must pass the 
night here. To-morrow we shall see about it.” 

The falcon was sitting as before, silent and with his head drawn in 
moodily. 

They slept there and in the morning they awoke. As soon as they 
had their breakfast the sun was suddenly darkened. They looked for- 
ward and saw something coming from the west, like a big cloud, covering 
the sun with its dark wings as big as the whole world. ‘“‘Oh,’’ said the tern, 
‘‘what shall we do? She will kill every one of us. And we are sheltering 
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them. She will kill us too in our own house.” The falcon sat silent and 
moody. “There, you, comrade,” said the tern, ‘‘Do find something. She 
will surely kill every one of us." The falcon arose, ‘All right,” said he. 
“T will try my luck. But, I am afraid, to no purpose at all.”’ 

He went out of the sleeping room and recited an incantation to the 
empty air. Then he came back, and sat down upon his former place, draw- 
ing his head in as before. The enemy was coming nearer and nearer. All 
the earth grew dark as at midnight. Then all at once, something clattered 
down like a heavy thunder bolt. The force of the incantation broke both 
her wings and she dropped down. She bumped against the earth, close 
to the house and the ground trembled from the blow. The rush of the 
wind nearly tore the whole tent from its moorings. But she was now 
wingless and had to walk. 

The falcon lifted his head. ‘‘Ah, I have done my best. Now you must 
act by yourselves.’” He drew his head back and was silent as before. 
“Ah,” said the tern, “‘she is at hand. Well, you must put on my fighting 
coat and go to meet her. When she approaches, you say to her, ‘I am 
your prey. I stand here to be killed by you!’”’ 

The man went out and spread the fighting coat. Then he crouched 
under it, made ready the knives and waited for the comer. She strode 
along swiftly and was now at hand. “Ah,” cried the man, “‘come on. I 
have killed your son and I will kill you too.’’ She gritted her teeth with 
spite. She was uprooting big trees and hurling them in all directions. The 
angry wind of her breath made the ice on the sea cleave asunder and be 
carried off into the open sea. She rushed upon the man and struck at him 
with her lamed wings, right and left, and piece by piece her wings were 
falling off because of the two sharp knives protruding upwards. Now 
she had no wings. “Oh,” cried the man from under his cover, “I am 
killing you too.”’ 

She ground her teeth with fury. She dug the ground with her feet 
and threw the sand upward in great heaps till the air was thick with 
sand. His covering reeled to and fro. It would surely be blown away 
but the curved iron talons held firmly within the ground. She rushed 
at him once more and struck at him with her feet to the rear and front, 
and right and left. ‘‘Ah,”’ said he, “I am killing you. Soon I will be through 
with you.” 

She went on striking, however, more fiercely till both legs were cut 
and shattered to pieces. Then she could stand no more and fell to the 
ground quite motionless. The man came out from under his cover. 
“Ah,” said he, “‘you are lying low.’”’ He drew his knife and cut her into 
small pieces joint by joint. He scattered those pieces all around in every 
direction. Then he came back into the house of his allies. ‘How was it 
with you?” asked the tern. “It was all right,” said the man. ‘““‘How do 
you find my fighting coat ?”’ “‘It is first rate. The best coat in the world.” 
“Now you must go home since your home is so far away from here. But 
how will you go with all these women ?” 
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The falcon was sitting quite silent. ‘‘Oh,”’ said the tern, “‘why do yoy 
not say something in reply ? Iam wroth with you.” He came to the falcon 
and tugged at his head feathers. ‘““How will they go home from here? 
Answer, do you hear?” “‘All right,” said the falcon, ‘‘I shall try some- 
thing. I shall give you all the strength that we have. You have to be 
exactly as we are. Go out of the house, and shut your eyes. Utter my 
war cry, my voice of hunting: Qa, qa, qa.’’ Then you will be caught by 
the stream of air and carried on. After awhile you will be lowered to 
the ground. Then open your eyes and look well around.” 

They did as they were told and opening their eyes, their own home 
stood before them. They entered it and lived there happily. He had all 
six wives. 

After a while he said, ‘‘Since I am stronger than any living thing, I will 
go and take my marriage suit among the polar bears.’’ He walked 
on across the sea and came to a village of polar bears. There he had to 
serve as herdsman as is customary for the suitor. The people moved off 
to another place. A lemming sprang out and ran along their caravan of 
sledges. Oh, the polar bears were ever so much frightened. ‘Oh, how 
dreadful it is. Our chief enemy came to us, the object of our fear, the 
monster, the bugbear. Quick. Get out the spears.’’ “‘Oh,”’ said the suitor, 
‘Wherefore the spears? This is mere vermin.” “Ah, do not say so. We 
shall be devoured for such rash words.” ‘“‘Ah, nonsense, devoured by 
such trash! You may be afraid of it. To me it is mere trash.” 

He chased the lemming and struck it on the forehead. It was killed 
on the spot. “Ah,” said the polar bears, ‘‘this is a real one. Take the 
wife and go home. You are the best man we can get.”” The man who had 
killed the lemming moved off with a caravan of sledges, driving before 
him large herds of seal, given by the polar bears. There was a herd of 
whitenosed seal, of white-footed seal, of black seal, of white seal and a 
herd of spotted seal. They were all quite large and fat and thriving. 

He came home and anointed his wife with sacrificial blood. He 
slaughtered fat bucks for all those present. They lived well and happily. 


50. STORY OF A WHALE SKULL.! 


An old maid lived in a village. Once the young men and girls hada 
gathering. She came also with her companions. She told her friends, 
“Let us go and catch husbands for ourselves.” So the girls rushed at the 
young men and pretended to cateh them. The younger ones caught young 
bachelors. This old maid caught an old bone, a big skull of a whale lying 
by. All at once the skull stirred and moved off toward the sea. She wanted 
to leave it but could do nothing. Her hands stuck fast to the skull. 


‘ Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molonda River, summer 1895. 
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Her friends and companions ran after her and wanted to keep her 
back by mere force. They were unable to do it. The skull moved on in 
the water. Then it came to a deeper place and disappeared under the 
water. It carried her off into the open sea, then across the sea to the other 
shore. They went through the bird rocks continually clashing together, 
and then came to a village. The skull turned into a whaleman and married 
the girl. They lived there. 

The whale-man’s skin was full of barnacles and the woman had to 
pick them out with her fingers. Her fingers were used to the very bone. 
Her brother at home constructed a boat. He was continually trying its 
swiftness and then he would untie the lashings and rearrange them. 
Then he would try it again. The birds were flying above him and he 
would try to match them in swiftness. But the birds would leave him 
behind. Then he would go home again and rearrange his boat in another 
manner. 

At last he had a match with the birds flying over him and they could 
not leave his boat behind. He set off in search of his sister. He had 
eight paddlers with him in the boat. They went across the sea and through 
the rocks, and came to the village of his brother-in-law. The young man 
took along one companion. The others had to stay by the boat. Those two 
went to the village. Before coming there they killed an ermine apiece 
and also a plover. 

They came to the house of the whale-man and entered there. The 
woman bade them to hide themselves. ‘“‘Otherwise they will kill you.’’ So 
they hid. The whale-man came home and said to his wife, ‘“What is the 
matter with our house? It smells of something foreign. Some one has 
been here.”’ ‘““Who could have been here. You have carried me off as 
afar as this.”’ ‘“No, it smells of foreigners. They are here even now. So let 
them appear.” 

The girl bade them show themselves. They came out of their hiding 
places. “‘Ah, you are here.” He told his wife, ‘‘Bring the best of our meat. 
Let us have a hearty meal.’’ She brought in the best of the meat of every 
kind and they ate their fill. After the meal he said to his wife, ‘“Get out 
of the sleeping room. We shall play with the guests.”’ 

She went out of the sleeping room. They went out too and, drawing 
out the skins of the plovers killed for this purpose, they chewed them 
for a while in order to make them more soft and pliable. Then they entered 
the sleeping room. The lamp was put out and soon after a big flood entered 
the room —a whole sea of water. But they put on the bird skins and 
swam on the water in the shape of plovers. The lamps were lit again. 
They were sitting in their former place, with their bird coats off. 
“Ah?” said the brother-in-law, ‘‘they came even here and I was unable 
to kill them.”’ 

Then he said to his wife again, ‘‘Put out the lamp.” She put out 
the lamp, but the two men took to chewing the skins of ermine. The 
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woman meanwhile brought in a heavy disc of stone covered with dried 
blood. As soon as she was out, they put on the ermine skins and assuming 
the shape of ermines hid in some holes. The disc rolled around in the 
sleeping room. It crushed everything but could not crush them. “Ah ’ 
said the whale-man, ‘‘bring in the lamp.”’ The lamp was brought in and 
they were sitting in their former places in their own human shapes. “Oh,” 
said the whale-man, ‘‘you came over the sea as far as this to me.”’ 

The brother said to his sister aside, ‘“This night you must try and tire 
out your husband with your caresses, and then lull him to sleep.”’ She tired 
him out and then made him sleep. The brother said, “Take along with 
you every piece of clothing you have here.’ The whale-man was sleeping 
tight, so they set out and went to their boat. They entered it and paddled 
off across the sea. Early in the morning the whale-man awoke, and his 
wife was not there. He found their tracks in the water and pursued them, 

He swam upon the surface hardly touching the water, swifter than any 
arrow, He nearly overtook them in the middle of the sea when the 
brother threw the woman’s boot into the water and the whale halted to 
exainine that boot. After a while he was overtaking them again. They threw 
another boot of hers into the water. This kept him back a little as before. 
So little by little they threw into the water all the spare clothes of the 
woman, and then the upper doubled clothes off her body. He would 
halt to examine every piece and that gave them some more respite. Thev 
were approaching their own shore, and he was overtaking them again. 
Then the brother threw into the water the underclothes of the woman 
one by one. In the end she was quite naked. 

The whale examined the underclothes also and sniffed long at them, 
because they smelt of her chair. Then he followed them again to the 
very shore. But the people on the shore held out their spears and stabbed 
him to death. In due time the woman bore a child and it was a little 
whale. The whale child told his mother, ‘“You had better put me ina 
bowl of water.” She put him in a large vessel filled with water, and 
he swam there. The mother gathered all kinds of grubs and fed him with 
them. 

After a while the whale child grew too big for the vessel. So she put 
him into a lake. He lived there, and when he wanted to suck, the mother 
would come to the lake and give him suck. After some time there were 
no more grubs in that lake and he had nothing to feed upon (in addition 
to the mother’s milk). So he told his mother, ‘‘Put me into the sea.” “But 
you will flee.” ‘‘No, I will not.’”’"He grew into a big whale and wandered 
about in the sea. He would bring to the shore other whales and the people 
of that village would kill them. Even before he was quite grown up, the 
people said to him, ‘“‘We must put some sign on you that can be seen from 
afar. Otherwise you may be killed as a strange whale.” 

So they fastened to his back a big red tassel. After some time all 
the whales of those shores were exterminated and this whale remained 
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alone there. Some hunter of another village killed this whale, pretending 
not to recognize him. His uncles said, ‘‘Ah, where is our whale nephew.” 
Some other people were passing by and told them what had happened 
to their whale nephew. They were very angry and attacked the village 
of the slayer. They had a fight and all the people were killed in it. 


51. STORY OF A HARE WARRIOR. ! 


There lived a man with his wife. They had no children of their own. 
Two young orphan girls, their nieces, lived with them. The uncle, 
however, Was mean to the nieces and made life hard for them. Once when 
they were walking along a high stretch of rocky seashore, they saw a 
walrus lying below. They said, ‘““‘What is the matter with this walrus ? 
Is it dead or merely sleeping ?’’ They came close to the walrus. The sand 
and the small pebbles crackled beneath their feet, but the walrus did not 
wake. 

It was tight asleep and hardly breathing. The girls had a knife with 
them. The elder sister told the younger one, “Let us cut an opening in 
his side.’’ They cut a square hole, but still the walrus did not wake 
up. “Ah,” said the elder sister, “Let us enter his stomach.’’ They entered 
there and it was like a sleeping room. They covered the hole and the 
hide was exactly as before. 

All at once the walrus awoke and went into the water. The younger 
sister was soon asleep, but the other one did not sleep at all. She sang 
aloud her magic song and it was not a good song either. ‘‘Yofiai’, yoniai’, 
yoniai’.’” Sometimes the walrus swam upon the surface of the water and 
sometimes he would dive and move on under water. The younger sister 
was still fast asleep. The walrus came over to the other shore of the sea 
and the sand of the shore crackled under his body. ‘‘Ah,”’ said the singer, 
“have we come to the land ?”’ 

She came out of the belly of the walrus and walked upon the shore. 
She looked around and the land was an island. A lake was on the island. 
The high bank of the lake was overgrown thickly with vetéo’ut.? She 
took off her overcoat and gathered plenty of the plant. She stowed it 
away in the overcoat. Then she came back into the stomach of the walrus, 
taking along her store of the edible plant. The stomach was so big that 
there was room enough for this store. The walrus set out again and went 
onward right across the sea. Again she sang her bad little song, “‘Yonai’, 
yoniai’.”’ 

Once more the pebbles on the shore gritted under the weight of the 
walrus. She went on shore and looked around. It was a big country, 


1 Told by Aifianwa’t, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the Russian village of 
Nishne Kolymsk, fall 1896. 
*Oxyria digina, an edible plant, 
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flat ground covered with moss. The other girl was still sleeping within 
the walrus. She pushed her. ‘‘Ah, sister, get up. Come out of the walrus,” 
So the other sister came out of the walrus. They carefully covered the 
opening in the stomach, and the hide was whole again. 

The walrus went away leaving the girls behind on that unknown shore. 
The elder sister cried across the open country, “Eia’, eia’,’’ as if she 
were calling for reindeer. And indeed a wild reindeer came to her but she 
struck it on the muzzle and drove it away. “Eia’, eia’.”” A fox came, 
and she drove it away. Every living thing came over to her. She struck 
every one on the muzzle and drove them away. 

Last of all came a male wolf. She caught him. They had with them 
a long thick line of leather. “Shall I kill him ?”’ said the girl. She opened 
the wolf’s stomach with the knife and bade her sister enter it. Then she 
covered the opening. A large tree was standing alone on the shore. She 
tied the wolf to the tree with that line. The elder sister left the wolf there 
and set off. 

She walked on across the country. Then she wanted to make water. 
So she let fall her combination suit and made water. All at once she 
looked back and lo, a young man was standing close behind her. “Ah, 
you have seen my buttocks.’’ “Yes, I have seen your buttocks.” ‘‘Well, 
then, have you a house ? Where is your house ? Let us go there. Since you 
have seen my naked buttocks, you may as well marry me.” “All right.” 

They walked on across the country, passing on their way numerous 
houses. Then they came to a big village. There were many, many houses 
and tents. They came to the house of the young man. ‘‘Have you a 
drum ?”’ If you have, get it for me.’’ He gave her the drum and she beat 
on it. She drummed and sang for a long time, and then said something. 
The master did not understand her. He asked, ‘““Eh?’’ She spoke again 
but he did not get her meaning because of the noise of the drum. Then 
at last he understood her words. ‘‘All the people who are near by, let them 
come into this house to me.”’ 

They gathered there bringing their arms along. ‘‘Who has a gun, let 
him step forward! Who has a bow, let him do likewise! Let him come 
forward also who has a spear.’’ She went on singing magic. Five days 
passed by and all the people came there. It was a crowd beyond all 
counting. The girl as yet had no need of sleep. She drummed steadily on. 
At last she ceased drumming, ‘‘Follow me, all of you,” said the girl. 

She walked off across the country back to their landing-place. She 
looked around and all the country was black with approaching people. 
The crowd trampled on, shouting and scuffling. Then they saw from afar 
the big wolf tied to a tree with a long line and wanted to get at him. 
She thought she had killed the wolf when she left him there. 

Seeing so many people the wolf became quite furious, and foamed at 
the mouth. The people, however, came on steadily. ‘Stop,’ said the 
girl, ‘you must shoot at this wolf, every one of you. There, go at him.” 
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They fired their guns, but the bullets couldn’t even graze him, he was 
harder than stone. They shot arrows at him, and the arrows were blunted. 
He was tugging at the line and foaming at them more furiously than ever. 
Those who had guns, spent all their powder, and those who had bows 
were short of arrows. Their weapons were all exhausted and they had 
to cease. 

So they stood there powerless and defenseless, and the wolf kept on 
tugging and foaming and snarling at them. Then a small hare came 
along. He had a small bow of whalebone, and an arrow of wood. The 
people scoffed at him, ‘Oh, this is your bow! What do you want here? 
Your bow is of whalebone and your arrow is of wood. Our powder and 
lead could do nothing. Shall your bow achieve the feat? Ah, ah, you 
fool, get you hence.” All at once he drew the bow and let fly his 
single arrow. The wooden arrow head pierced the wolf as if he were a 
lump of snow and went out of the body. The wolf fell down. All the 
people came to to the carcass. “Carve it,’’ said the girl. 

Not one of them could do it. The carcass was as hard as flint. The 
best of their knives, large and small, were blunted and broken. They 
had to stop again having nothing to work with. They stood there knife- 
less. Then the little hare drew forth his little knife. This knife was 
simply of hard wood. ‘‘Ah, this is your knife. But you will break it 
in two. Our large knives of steel came to naught. What is the use of 
this strip of wood ?”’ 

But the hare carved the body with his wooden knife as if it was 
alump of snow. He opened the wolf’s stomach and the girl that was there 
came out and all the people saw her there. Ah, but she was pretty; as 
white as snow and as fair as fire. All of the strongest there wanted 
to have her. All those who drove reindeer said to her, ‘‘Come back with 
me upon my sledge.’’ She sat down upon the first sledge and it was 
crushed beneath her weight. Then another offered, “Sit down by my 
side.’’ She broke down his sledge too. All the sledges that were near at 
hand were broken to pieces. 

Then the hare stepped forward once more and in a very short time 
he constructed a small sledge of plaited grass and willow. She sat upon 
the sledge and they drove forth together. He brought her to his own 
country, and married her. 


52. STORY OF THE SHE-POLAR BEAR.! 


There was a young man who lived with his old grandmother. He was 
not married. He used to walk up and down the shore, killing plenty of 
seals. Late in the evening he would come home bringing those seals. 


' Told by Aifianwa’t, a Reindeer Chukchee man, in the village of Nishne- 
Kolymsk, winter 1896. 
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Once while on a distant walk at night he saw a light which seemed to 
come from a burning lamp under the snow. He came toward this light, 
and saw a house of snow. He looked in through the entrance. A yo 
girl was sitting there. She was as white as drifted snow. It was a female 
polar bear. ‘“Where do you come from ?”’ “‘I come from that land yonder,” 
He came into the house and spent the night there. He married the girl and 
copulated with her and she soon delivered herself of a son. 

They went to his home and found the old grandmother. They lived 
there and later they had a daughter. The man and the wife both walked 
around killing seals. The little girl was fed on pure blubber. Other 
house-mates were fed seal meat, but the girl and her mother fed ex. 
clusively on blubber. The old woman grew angry at such distribution of 
food. ‘‘Ah,”’ she grumbled, ‘“‘what if he has married a female polar bear? 
Must she consume all the blubber herself ?’’ 

At last the old woman complained of this to the young man. “Ah,” 
said the female polar bear, “then I had better go away from you.” 
The man went off to hunt reindeer. She took her little daughter and set 
out across the sea. The man came in the evening and asked the old 
woman, ‘Where is my wife ?’’ The old woman grumbled as before, “Why, 
you have married a polar bear and she wanted all the blubber for herself. 
Now at last she is gone.” 

The female polar bear walked on upon the ice toward the open sea. 
She came to a wide cleft in the ice, filled with water. The man and their 
little son followed her, leaving the old woman behind. They overtook 
her at that cleft. She put her daughter into her right ear and the son 
into her left. She put the husband into one of her canon breeches and 
plunged into the water. She emerged on the other side of the cleft and 
shook the water from her thick coat. The girl sprang out of one ear, and 
the boy out of the other. The husband came out of the canon. They walked 
on, the wife in the front, then the two children hand in hand, and the 
husband in the rear. The latter made great curves and circuits and 
looked for seal holes. When he found one, he watched over it and the 
wife and children waited in the distance for him. He would spear a seal, 
then haul it in and carve it. The wife and children would come to him. The 
wife and daughter ate the blubber, the man and the boy, the seal meat. 

After some time the female polar bear said to her husband, “Ah, 
I saw the track of my elder brother, those enormous foot prints, on the 
snow.”’ “‘Which foot prints ? Perhaps these here ?”’ said the husband. She 
looked at them. ‘‘Not these,’’ said she, ‘““These are too small altogether.” 
“Then perhaps these here ?”’ ‘“Not these either. These are the foot prints 
of Koéa’tko.! Then at last they found a big track. Huge foot prints were 
visible in the snow. He asked her again, ‘‘Perhaps these foot prints 
here ?’’ “‘Ah, yes, here they are.” 


1 Supernatural monster, in the shape of a polar bear, with a body of 
stone or of ivory, and six paws. 
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They tollowed the tracks and came to a house. She put her husband 
into one of her canon breeches and the children into the other. They 
slept there inside the breeches. The brother-in-law came in and sniffed 
suspiciously in all the corners. ‘“‘What do I smell? Well, make them 
appear! I smell them close by.’’ “‘Ah, but you, perhaps, want to kill 
them?” Why should I kill them? Not at all.’’ So she drew the man and 
the children out of her canon breeches. They lived together. 

The two brothers-in-law went to hunt seal. All at once the polar 
bear rushed at the newcomer. The other held out his spear. ‘“‘So you 
will not flee ?’’ asked the polar bear. ‘““Why should I flee? I will not, 
surely.”’ They brought home the killed seal. The man and his boy ate 
seal meat, the others ate pure blubber. The next morning the old polar 
bear, his father-in-law, said to the people. ‘“Where is my other son-in- 
law?”’ And it was Koéa’tko. ‘‘Call him here. Let the people play ball and 
be merry.” 

Kotéa’tko came. He snarled at the young man. ‘“‘Ah, I will overcome 
this evil stranger in playing ball.’’ Then the brother-in-law said to the 
young man, ‘“They play ball with a walrus head. It has big tusks, strong 
and sharp-pointed. When it flies upward, it roars like a living walrus. 
If you are once hit with it vou are instantly dead. Why it is obvious, 
unless you avoid getting hit by it, you are as good as dead already. When 
it comes straight at you, you must push it back between the tusks. Then 
it will go back to the one who kicked it first.”’ 

Kota'tko kicked the ball. High in the air the ball roared like a living 
walrus. But when it was coming to the young man, he hit it just between 
the tusks, and sent it back far beyond the place the father-in-law and 
Kota'tko stood. They went home hanging their heads. They went to 
sleep in separate sleeping-rooms. 

The next morning the father-in-law said again, ‘I have another son 
who is your brother-in-law. He is quite nimble of foot. So tomorrow 
we will arrange a foot race.’’ Sure enough, the next morning the 
other young polar bear came and boasted loudly, “I will outrun 
this evil stranger. As soon as I overtake him, I will catch him and 
devour him.”’ 

They started off. The young man and the young polar bear were far 
ahead of every one. Only Koéa'tko still strove to follow them. But they 
quickened their pace and left him far behind. Then the young man left 
his competitor behind. They came home, moody and sad. 

The next morning the father-in-law said, “‘Let us have another 
contest, one in sliding downhill.’’ A big rock stood in the middle of the 
water. They had to slide down into the water. The brother-in-law said to 
the young man, ‘“This time they are going to kill you. They want to cause 
your death in the water. But bear in mind, when you are down under the 
water, you must catch a stone from the bottom and throw it upward.” 
- “All right.”” — ‘“There under the water one big block of ice is cut out. 
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Through the core of this iceblock you may breathe. First take a breath 
of fresh air, then catch at the stone.”’ 

The next morning Ko¢a’tko came and cried, ‘‘I will beat this eyjj 
stranger in sliding downhill.” He slid down first, and plunged into the 
water, then caught a stone and, springing out of the water, cast the 
stone upward. The stone went as far as the top of the hill, then rolled 
back again into the water. ‘“You next.’’ The young man slid down. He 
wet his little finger with some saliva and traced a line with it on the slope 
of the hill, as deep and sharp as if cut with a heavy brake. Then he 
plunged down into the water and at once made for the opening in the 
caked ice-block. He breathed through it and waited there a few moments 
on purpose. Koéa’tko shouted, “‘Ah, where is this stranger ? What is the 
matter with him? He is probably dead, drowned in the sea. Oh, oh, 
oh.” 

They made ready to go but the other brother-in-law held them back 
and said, “Just wait a bit.’’ In a few moments more the young man 
emerged from the water, bringing a big stone along with him. He hurled 
it upward far beyond all the other partners. They went home hanging 
their heads. ‘“‘Ah,”’ said they, ‘‘enough of this. Let us have no more con- 
tests.’’ They came home and went to sleep. 

The young man and his brother-in-law were always out hunting seal, 
and brought them home in great numbers. Once when they hauled a seal 
out of the water, the brother-in-law pretended to attack him again. 
He held out the spear, point first, and, thinking it was the butt, pushed 
on and stabbed the bear in the heart. After that, not knowing what to do, 
he dropped the body into the sea and went home. He said secretly to his 
wife, ‘‘Ah, we played with your brother. He rushed at me and spitted him- 
self on my spear.’’ The woman said, ‘““What can we do?”’ 

The other people went around looking for the lost bear, but could 
find no trace of him. The young man took his boy and fled homeward 
across the sea. They pursued him and wanted to kill him. He ran on, 
and on his way met a raven. “‘Caw, caw, what is the matter with you?” 
— “Ah, I slew my brother-in-law and therefore I had to flee.’’ — “Hurry 
up. They will find your track. Be quick about it.’’ The raven flew by and 
met the pursuers. ‘“‘What are you after?’’ ““Ah, we are chasing our 
brother-in-law, who took to flight.’’ — ‘Oh, that one. I saw him not very 
long ago. He met a party of his own people with spears and dogs on the 
way. They are coming here to find you. They want to hunt polar bears. 
You had better go back, else you will be killed, every one of you.” 

The polars bears went home. The young man returned to his own 
country. 
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53. STORY OF EME’/MQUT.! 

Eme’mqut had many relatives but all of them were distantly related 
to him. He had no brothers and his house stood by itself. He had two 
wives, one was a ptarmigan, the other a marmot. Both were pretty, 
industrious women. One of his kin killed him and took both of his 
wives. He said to Eme’mqut, ‘‘Let us go and hunt walrus.” They went in 
a large boat out to the middle sea. There Eme’mqut threw his spear at a 
big walrus, when suddenly his companions rushed at him, and pinioning 
his arms, threw him into the water for a spear-buoy. 

So the walrus hauled him off to the open sea, spear and line and all. 
All the people went home. They hurried with all their might, each of 
them wanting to be first and to take Eme’mqut’s wives. When they came 
to his house he was sitting in the sleeping room, beating his drum. “Ah, 
you came home ?’’ — ‘Yes, I came home.” The women were cooking 
food. ““Won’t you wait to eat ? Come into the sleeping room. To-morrow 
morning we will go hunting again.”’ 

They set out and met a brown bear. They pursued the bear and 
caught it with a lasso. Then they tied Eme’mqut to the bear and left them 
together. Again they ran to his house to seize his wives. But he was 
already home, beating his drum as if nothing had happened. They went 
out on the seq and once more tied him toa polar bear. But he came home 
before them and was beating his drum as before. 

They dug a big hole in the ground, and filled it with grubs of various 
kinds. They fed these grubs with plenty of meat as that the grubs 
grew steadily and soon were quite large. They would throw in a quantity 
of walrus-blubber. The grubs made way with it in a few moments. They 
swallowed pieces as large as a man without difficulty. 

Eme’mqut said to his wives, ‘“This time they are going to kill me. 
They have prepared an evil thing for me. So if they actually kill me, you 
must assume your former shape. Then let them try to catch you. Slip 
away from them under the tent-skirt or through the vent-hole.”’ 

His neighbors asked him to come once more. They cooked plenty of 
good meat and said, ‘“We will have our meal in the open. In this weather 
it is good to be in the open.”’ They spread the meal close to the hole. 
Suddenly they seized him and threw him into the hole. The grubs 
devoured him almost instantly. Then the people rushed toward his house 

so catch the women, but the marmot darted away from under the tent- 
tkirt, “‘cig.”” The ptarmigan fluttered straight up to the vent-hole, 
“Kabeu’ kabeu’.”’ ‘‘Oh,”’ said the pursuers, ‘‘and we have been thinking 
they were good and genuine women. For what have we killed our rela- 
tive then ?”’ 

Eme’mqut, however, emerged alive into another world. This world 


‘Told by Qutye’ut, a Reindeer Chukchee woman, in a camp on the 
Molonda River, summer 1895, 
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had no men and was inhabited by black beetles, Ta’qi-ne’ut.! He married 
among them and had a black beetle fora wife. He was always out hunting 
wild reindeer, and killing numbers of them. The black beetle woman 
was busy at home, preparing clothes for him. She made them all the 
size of a thimble so that they were adapted for beetles. She would boast. 
“T have sewn a suit of clothes all doubled.”’ 

His two other wives crossed the fields and after a long journey they 
too came into the other world. They saw a house. The black beetle 
woman was working in it. “Who are you?”’ — “I am Eme’mqut’s wife. 
And who may you be?” — “I am a marmot woman.” — “I am a ptar- 
migan woman.”’ They cooked some food and had a meal. During the meal 
one of the women prepared all the upper pieces of a suit of clothes, and 
the other woman prepared the nether pieces, so that together it made a 
complete suit of clothes all well-doubled. “If Eme’mqut will ask you, 
‘Who prepared this suit?’ you answer him, ‘I have prepared it.’ We 
shall go away. Say nothing about our visit.”’ 

They went away. Eme’mqut came home. His black beetle wife was 
cooking food. He saw the new clothes and took them in his hands to 
examine them better. “Who made these new clothes ?’’ — “‘Who would 
prepare them but I ?”’ said the black beetle. But Eme’mqut was looking 
carefully at each seam. “‘Ah,”’ said he “these are not your seams. These 
are the seams of my ptarmigan wife.’”” — ‘Have you several wives?” 
asked the black beetle. ‘What wives are you talking of ?’’ — ‘‘Noneatall,’ 
answered Eme’mqut. “I was only joking.”’ 

They went to sleep. The next morning Eme’mqut went into the open 
and looked for his wives. He found both of them and brought them home. 
Then he made a big fire before the entrance and threw his black beetle 
wife into it. She fell on her back and thrusting her legs up in the air 
pronounced this incantation, “All the people of this place shall suffer 
from diseases.’’ She put an evil spell on them by way of revenge. She 
was burned to death. 

They lived there and close by pitched another tent for the marmot wife 
of Eme’mqut. 


54. STORY OF THOSE PERFORMING A THANKSGIVING RITE (MNI'KIN). 


Once Big Gull lived with his fox wife in a big house. Big Gull used to 
spend all his time trying to catch fish with a fishing-line. But he could 
catch almost nothing. He had no luck in getting food. So at last he came 
to the seashore and cast his line into the sea. Here he caught a small 


! Alla coleoptera. 
2 Told by Niron, a Reindeer Chukchee man, ina camp in a landof Akonai’ké, 
eastward from the Kolyma River, winter 1896. 
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Ke'le-child. He hauled it in with his fishing line, like a fish. Then he 
carried it to Raven Shaman to have him perform the thanksgiving 
ceremonial over it. Raven beat his drum and sang aloud over the child 
of the Ke’let. They cooked nothing for the ceremonial, not even the 
customary blood-soup. The Raven sang in a loud voice: 


““Ge’we, ge’we, I fell upon my buttocks, 
I hurt my buttocks, 

I hurt my pelvis bone. 

I rose, I rose, I rose!”’ 


Then he said again, “Let us slaughter, let us slaughter, let us slaughter! 
A fat reindeer! Anoint the child with reindeer blood. Egei’, egei’, egei’!”’ 
He ceased shouting and sang again. Fox stood near by and yelped, 
“Qaia’qaii, qaia’qafi’”’ (a little more, used here as an imitation of the 
yelping of foxes). They finished performing and Big Gull and his wife 
took Raven out of the house. He spread his wings. They led him to the 
seashore. 

In every rite and sacrifice Big Gull calls Raven to his house as the 
only Shaman. 

This time Raven said, ‘I want to go to the seashore to ease myself.” 
So they let him go and he flew away. Big Gull gave chase but could not 
catch him. So he came home and they quarrelled. ‘It was you who let 
him go.’ — ‘“‘No, it was you who let him go.”’ 

A great tempest rose. Raven could not find the way to his own home. 
At last he got there and said to his wife, “‘I have practiced magic and the 
disease of the patient has come upon me. I must die and that soon. You 
must get ready two bags, one for marrow and one for meat. These will 
be my store-bags for the last journey to the other world.”’ 

The next morning he died. His wife and children carried his body to the 
funeral place. They had to haul him uphill and his wife broke wind from 
her effort. The dead Raven tittered from under the covering which was 
over his face. His son said, ‘‘Ah, father is laughing.”” — ‘“How can he 
laugh? He has been dead some time.’’ They built a wooden shed for 
the burial and put the body into it. Then they went home. 

Raven said ‘‘Caw, caw. I have plenty of meat. I will cook for myself. 
I will prepare a pudding with edible roots. He prepared a pudding with 
the edible roots. Another Fox came there. She saw Raven, who was 
preparing the pudding. ‘‘Ah,”’ said she, “‘but the people say you are 
dead.’’ He ran into the shed again. ‘“What do you want here? Go away. 
Iam a ghost raven.” 

This Fox went to his wife, the widow Fox. ‘‘Ah, what is the matter 
with you? Why are you crying so?’’ — ‘‘Ah, my husband is dead.” — 
“How can he be dead, when even now he is cooking a pudding from 
edible roots.” ‘Is he?” said the Fox woman. ‘Here, children, go and 
catch a ptarmigan for me.”’ 
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They went out and met a ptarmigan,.but they could not catch it. 
They met a big flock of ptarmigan, so they prepared a set of throwing 
balls for the hunt. They caught one ptarmigan which got all wound up in 
the cords of the throwing balls. The son brought home the ptarmigan 
still alive and began to pluck the feathers off the living body. “Leave 
its wings untouched,” said his mother, “and then carry it to my husband, 
who is your father, to that deceased Raven, so fond of pudding with roots,” 

They went to his funeral shed. He said aloud, “I will cook now the 
fat of the reindeer haunch. He bustled around the fire, quite naked. He 
even took off his short raven breeches. His children hid noiselessly 
behind the shed. He was busy cooking. Then all at once they threw the 
ptarmigan right on his head. The ptarmigan flurried about gibbering, 
““Kabeu’, kabeu’.’’ — ‘Oh, Raven was much frightened and ran with all 
his might toward his own house. He rushed into the sleeping room to 
his wife. ‘“‘Ah, I saw something evil. It was naked and flurried around 
gibbering.’’ — ‘‘Oh,”’ said the woman, “‘then you are not dead at all, you 
liar.’’ — ‘‘Ah, no, for the dead people said to me, ‘Go away from here, 
you have no provisions with you.’ They are greedy, those dead people 
there.” 

The next morning he said, ‘‘I will go and look for some game.” He 
went out of the house. “‘Eia’, eia’, eia’.’’ A big polar bear came at the call. 
He struck him on the forehead, ‘‘What do you come for ? Eia’, eia’, eia’.” 
A big wolf came. He struck him on the forehead. “What do you want 
here? Ejia’, eia’, eia’.’’ Two small hares came at the call. He caressed the 
hares and put harness on them. He attached them to a canoe instead of 
a sledge. Then he set out. 

He drove in the direction the wind comes from. He came to the 
Morning Dawn. The Morning Dawn was shovelling snow with a big 
shovel, which made a great windblow. ‘Here, stop doing that. You will 
bury all mankind under the snow. Whatis the use of making’such a wind ?” 
He stopped making wind. Evening came and Morning Dawn beat his 
drum. They went to sleep without supper. His two hares were hungry and 
gnawed at the lashings of the tent. ‘‘Ah, what is the matter with you? 
Your hares have eaten the lashing of our tent.’’ — ‘‘And you have bereft 
every living thing on earth of food. With this shovel of yours you have 
starved nearly the whole of creation.”’ 

They entered the house. ‘‘Give us just one boat-load of meat. We must 
have some food.’ He gave him one bagful. So he prepared to set off. 
The boat was heavy. The hares were unable even to start it. “‘Ah, they 
are too weak.” All the people around threw in more meat, scoffing at the 
hares. They brought their whole store of provisions and put it in the boat. 
“Ah, you, you gnawers of lashing, what do you come to us for?” They 
threw in everything. Men took off their upper coats and threw them into 
the boat. The women threw in their overvoats of curried skin. The 
boat was overflowing with things. 
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The people stood around and laughed at the hares. ““Ugh.’”’ Raven 
halloed to the hares and urged them on. The hares rushed forward and 
were off in a second. Then all those people ran after them shouting, “Ah, 
give back my coat. Oh, give back my overcoat. Oh, give back my meat.” 
He drove on and they could not catch him. Raven came home and said, 
“He, he, he. It seems I have brought a good load of meat.”’ The wife 
and children laughed along with him. Indeed he had brought a goodly 
supply of meat. 

Then Raven said, ‘“‘Let us go to some other shore of the sea.’’ They set 
off across the sea. There far away beyond the two seas lived a great 
shaman with a human form. He knew that Raven Shaman was coming to 
them across the sea. “‘Let me go and meet him half-way,” said the other 
shaman. He could float on the surface of the water like a piece of wood. 
So he turned into a log of driftwood. The wind carried him off across the 
second sea to the middle strip of land between the two seas. 

Raven turned into a man. He had an axe. The man said, “Oh, what 
a mass of driftwood. We must take some of it.’” Evening came. He told 
his wife, ‘“Go and fetch the log I have marked out.’’ She brought the log 
that was the shaman. Then the shaman from over sea turned into a small 
hair and swam upon the water. Raven wanted to take some water. He 
filled a bowl from the lake and the hair was in the bowl. The other 
shaman turned into a blade of rimaw’tilhin.! Raven said, ‘‘Gather some 
leaves of the*plant rimaw’tilhin.”’ 

They gathered these leaves, the shaman with the others. After a while 
Raven said, ‘‘Let us eat of those leaves.’’ They ate of the leaves and after 
the meal Raven took up that single leaf. ‘Ah, here you are.’’ He 
threw the leaf aside. Evening came and the shaman from over the sea 
entered their sleeping room. Raven said, ‘‘Ah, you have come ?”’ — “‘Yes, 
Ihave come. But I could not deceive you by any means. Indeed, you are 
ashaman. You have found me out in whatever disguise I chose. Well then, 
I will go home.” 

The other one said, ‘‘All right, go.’’ The other shaman turned into 
a seal and started home. But Raven set a big fence of plaited branches 
across the sea. The seal could not pass through the fence. So he turned 
into a little fish. But Raven changed the fence into a thick mud wall and 
the fish was kept back by it. 

Thentheshaman turned intoa cod-fish. Raven filled the sea with rubbish 
of every kind. The shores were bristling with splinters of driftwood. The 
cod fish could not land. ‘‘Ah,’’ said the shaman, ‘‘this evil Raven hampers 
me’. He turned into a white bear. The sea was full of thick driftwood 
and he could not move along. So he came back to Raven and said, ‘Oh, 
you are too strong for me. Against your magic I cannot even reach my 
home.”’ — ‘‘Ah,”’ said Raven, ‘‘you are not very cunning. But you must 


' Edible plant Polygonum Polymorphum. 
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give me something as your ransom. What shall it be?”’ — “I wil] give 
you a large flock of birds of various kinds. All of these birds are my 
assistant spirits. This is the ransom I will pay you.’ —”’ “T don’t 
want them. Your birds are too slow-winged.’’ — ‘Then I will give you four 
polar bears, and all the four are assistant spirits of mine also.’’ — “T do 
not want them. They are too weak.’’ — ‘Then I saw in your country 
a number of wolves. These also I will give you.” “I do not want those 
wolves.”’ — ‘“‘Well then, I will give you from my own house a single slave 
with a wife and a sister.’’ — “‘Ah, when will they come ?”’ — ‘Right nov. 
They will come while I am here.’’ — “That is all right. Have them come 
now.” 

They cooked some food, and before it was ready, the slaves came from 
across the sea. The shaman went away to his shore and Raven returned to 
our own land. 

Halfway over Raven suddenly fell ill and died. His wife and children 
died before him. Those slaves of his said, “‘Ah, we will also perish here. 
We do not know the way to that land.’’ So they pitched their tent on the 
seashore in this strange intermediate country. Then the brother told his 
sister, ‘Let us take a walk in the open.”’ The wife stayed at home. They 
saw some wolves. The brother said, ‘“Let us hunt down these wolves,” 

— ‘‘What for ?”’ asked the sister. ‘“Why, we will at least have their skins.” 
They gave chase to the wolves and caught one wolf on the slippery ice 
of a big lake. The brother kicked the wolf with his boot ‘and by that 
single blow crushed all his bones. 

Then they hunted down another young wolf and the young man 
kicked him to death also. The brother said, ‘“That’s enough for now.” 
The girl carefully skinned both wolves. They brought those skins home. 
The brother said, ‘‘Let them soak for a while.’’ When they were thoroughly 
soaked they scraped off the hair and cut the skins skillfully into narrow 
lines. They dried the lines. Then they made a seal-net from this wolf-skin 
line and set these nets in the sea to catch seal. 

They came in the morning and three seals had been caught in their two 
skin nets. ‘“‘Oh,’’ said the young man, ‘‘that’s too few. Let us change the 
place.’ They left the seashore, tent, net and all, and went inland. There 
they saw a big village, surrounded by a wooden wall, They looked down 
at the village from the nearest hill. It had plenty of houses, all inhabited 
by wolves. ‘‘Ah,”’ said the brother, ‘I remember it now. The shaman from 
across the sea, our former master, often spoke ot these people, who are 
shaman-wolves, and evil-minded. But we cannot stay outside. They will 
scent us in a moment. Moreover, we are cold and hungry. Let us enter 
there.”’ 

They sprang over the wall down into the village. ‘The houses and the 
street were filled with wolves. They entered one house. A young wolf-man 
had just married the young girl there and had taken her to his own house. 
She had to copulate with him. Other wolves merely barked at the un- 
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familiar smell. The young man hid himself. ‘‘Bow-ow,’’ bayed the 
strongest of the wolves. “Some enemy of ours has come here and con- 
cealed himself. I smell him. He had better show himself.” 

The man appeared. ‘‘Oh, then it was your scent ?’’ — “Yes, mine.”” — 
“Ah, ah.” — ‘“And where is the best man of this village ?’’ — ‘‘He went to 
hunt wild reindeer.’’ — ‘‘And when will he be back ?”’ 

Evening came and it was about midnight when there came a big, 
heavy wolf. “‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘I scent some man.’’ — “‘Ah, yes, a guest came 
to us.”” — The wolf sang, “‘Qafia’, qaiia’, qaiia’. Where is that guest ? Let 
him come to me.’’ The young man came to him. ‘‘Ah, youhave come, And 
who are you?’’ — “‘I am from such and such a land, of maritime stock, 
of wandering habits.’’ Then it must have been you, who killed two of 
my younger brothers not long ago. Now you see I am as strong as you. 
So let us have a fair fight.’’ — ‘‘Ah, so it was your brothers, indeed.” — 
“Yes, they were my brothers. And in order to avenge their death I have 
exercised much and hardened my limbs and my whole body.” — “But 
I did not know they were your brothers. I am afraid to fight with you. 
See here, I have a young wife. Let us better be friends and become com- 
panions in marriage. I shal! be like a new brother to you. I will also give 
you my sister for another wife.’’ The wolf said, ‘All right.’’ 

Then the wolf said, ‘‘Since it is to be so, you may put on my own belt 
and my suit of clothes. Then go to my wife and sleep with her.”’ So he 
went to the wolf’s wife and slept with her. The wolf woman said, ‘“You 
are now like a husband to me and you wear clothes made by my own 
hands, but still your smell is very offensive.’’ And he copulated with her in 
answer. They slept there. When they awoke in the morning, he said, 
“Now I will go home and bring my wife here.” 

The next morning this man with the wolf clothes on, went away. He 
came to his wife and she said, ‘“What is the matter with you? You are 
still alive. But if you are still alive, why have you not put in an appea- 
rance sooner ?’’ — ‘‘Yes, I am alive. At last I have met you. But the 
wolves want to take you from me. I would rather kill you, than give you 
away.” 

So he killed his wife and then came back to the baying people. His 
marriage companion asked him, ‘‘And where is your wife ?’’ ‘“‘She died. 
When I got home she was already dead.” — ‘‘Ah,”’ said he, “‘what have 
you done? You have murdered your own wife.’’ The wolf knew it, being 
alsoa shaman. The wolf said, ‘“Enough of your lies. Bring the woman 
here.’ — “‘I would bring her here, but she is dead. She starved to death 
when she was left alone.’’ — ’’Bring her to me. You have slept with my 
wife.’’ — ‘‘But she is no more.”” — ’’Ah,” said the wolf, ‘‘you are a bad 
husband. You cannot live with my wife any more. You would kill her 
also. Get out of here.”’ 

The man went away into the uninhabited country and was starving 
there. He sat on the ground and cried from hunger. A fox came to him 
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and asked, “What is the matter with you? Why are you crying so?” 
“T am hungry and cold and I shall perish here.’””’ — ‘‘Why should 
perish ? Near by there are dwelling two wealthy traders. Go to their cg 
When you come to their houses look up toward the vent-hole. They » 
ask you, ‘Why are you looking upward?’ There beneath the vent-} 
you will see various furs, hanging in bunches, red foxes and arctic fox 
wolverenes and everything. Then take care what you say next.” 

He went to look for that campand, to be sure, he found two houses@ 
wealthy traders, standing side by side. He entered there and they « 
him, ‘“‘Why are you looking up so steadily ? You seem to be poor, G 
out of here.’” — ‘‘No”’ said he, “I am looking at your furs. My own 
worth much more than these.’’ — ‘‘Is it so ? Then let us have a meal.” 
“All right,’’ said he. “‘Since we are all three wealthy men, let us have g: 
meal together.”’ 

Deceived by his words they fed him with the choicest victuals, thinking 
that he was their equal in wealth. He passed five days there. Each day 
they had a new kind of meat for their meals, walrus blubber, and wild) 
reindeer fat, the best fish and whale-skin. These traders were of maritime! 
stock and came inland for the purpose of trading. ; 

On the fifth day he said, I will go home.’’ But he had no home at all> 
So he deceived them again. He wandered in the open for a day or so, and 
then all at once he came running back to the camp of the traders and) 
shouted, “I have met a party of blood-thirsty fellows. So I left all my 
riches and fled. They have looted everything and are now coming here.) 
Good-by. I must be off, before it is too late.”’ 

He ran away. The wealthy traders lost their heads and followed him 
He said, “I have left behind more than you, that much you can get agaiiy 
in no time.”’ All the people of the camp fled in mad terror. The men left} 
their overcoats behind, and the women their overcoats. A big snow storm) 
overtook them on the way. All the people were suffering severely from 
the cold. ‘‘Let us go back,”’ said the deceiver. ‘‘We are too cold here in the : 
open.” 5 

They started back, but were so tired they could hardly move any more] 
So they halted for the night in the open and a little before dawn they® 
were frozen to death. Only this man was left alive. “Ah,” said he, “nowl® 
will go there. I am as sly as any arctic fox. I have indeed a wit worthy 
of an arctic fox.” a 

He came to the houses of those traders. The houses were full of riches] 
and uninhabited. From there he led a whole caravan of sledges loaded] 
with choicest furs. Then he sued for the daughter of an eiderduck and] 
married her. He brought her to his house. They lived rich and happy. 
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